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CHAPTER I. 


THE CAFF DU CAVEAU, 

Tat Palais Royal, after it had been turned into the most 
splendid bazaar in the world, became one of the most cele- 
brated dens of infamy in France. The revolting scenes per- 
petrated in the dark, in private chambers, under the Regency 
and during the life of Philippe d’ Orleans, afterwards Egalité, 
were transferred to the hired portions of the same palace. 
Above, the aristocratic doings of peers and princes, hid from 
the masses then, but afterwards revealed in memoirs, and 
reports of police-——spies for the information of posterity-—be- 
low, ona level with the garden, shops, cafés, dining rooms, &e. ; 
ané below again, in the range of spacious vaults, vice in every 
shape and form which the unhappy fancy of man, in a state 
of utter depravity, can devise. ‘Two revolutions were required 
to sweep from this magnificent palace these dens of iniquity. 
Under the Republic they all disappeared before the unmerci- 
ful war made upon every haunt of crime by Maximilian Robes- 
fierreand the Convention, which, though filled by many indi- 
viuallybad men, was pure and generous in mostof its collective 
wpirations, Under the Directory, government of show 
and feebleness, they returned alittle ; under Napoleon, reign 


again alive in all their full viciousness ; under the Restora 
toa, reign of hypocrisy and profession, (the rulers having 
religious ceremonials to regulate, had no time for piety and 
morality) and the horrid dens of the Palais Royal were in 
their best days. Under Louis Philippe, reign of the middle 
classes, who respect the family, and who are naturally inimi- 
aal to debauchery, they fell, it is to be hoped never to rise 
spun, With all the faults of the eighteen years of reign, the 
Public morality of France, in certain things, has, at all events 
Soutward appearance, improved. 

Ibis how our duty to enter one of these resorts; but, lest 
tbe just susceptibility of my fair readers be alarmed, I hasten 
Wadd that it is ono of the least equivocal which we are about 
%¥ to visit in company. 

The Café du Cay 
the Palais Royal. 
7" a narrow and 
Marelf in a low o 
tad forty long. 

VOL. xy 


eau was originally an underground vault of 
A small door in one of the peristyles opened 
dark stairease, following which, you found 
blong chamber, about twenty feet wide, 


To the left were a series of square pillars 
NO. CLEXy, 








THE BASTILE. 


some sixteen feet in circumference, dividing the main vault 
from a narrow one, and supporting the weight of the building 
above—the whole dingy, black, and very ancient in colour, 
Between each of these pillars were a table and two benches. 
At the farther end of the larger vault was a rough and tem- 
porary stage, on which mountebanks, singers, and even dan- 
cers, of the most impure kind, were in the habit of giving ex- 
hibitions to the sound of an orchestra situated in a neigh- 
bouring nook. 

Beside the stairs by which one descended from the upper 
regions, was the bar, a wooden counter, behind which sata 
rubicund dame, who dispensed wine, and viler liquors, to all 
comers having wherewith to pay, 

No variety of the genus homo, male or female, was un- 
welcome in that den, save one, which is always looked upon 
with suspicion in every haunt of infamy—the poor. Vice con- 
siders poverty acrime; and, to do it justice, it hates both the 
If an honest poor 


man, by accident or ignorance, entered the locality, to rest 


criminal and his fault with rare intensity. 


or warm himself, he was conducted to the docr, with an in- 
timation that that was a place for gentlemen, but of what 
description no minute particulars were civen. 

The pictures on the walls, could l venture to describe them— 
pale, inanimate copies of those which adorned, in those days, 
the chambers and boudoirs of the rich and fair—might have 
served, in some measure, as an explanation; but 1 recollect 
in time that I am writing fora British public, and that we 
have, as yet, made slow progress in indecency and a taste for 
prurient imagery .* 

A few flickering candles and a swinging lamp gave a thin 
light to the place, by the favour of which the faces of the visi- 
tors remained wholly concealed, when such was their desire; 
as many visited the den who were in the habit of moving in 
other circles, this was a consideration. 

It was six o’clock in the evening, and not a customer was 


* Those who ery out against French political opioiens dif. 
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in the place. The public were crowding round the extempore 
orator who discussed state affairs, or lectured the assembly 
beneath the Palais Royal trees. Two waiters, in faded liveries, 
were dozing on a bench. The beauty of the place, a plump 
wench who enacted Venus, Hebe, Juno, Minerva, and other 
classical heroines; who danced eastern dances—so the more 
impure exhibitions were called—was hastily devouring a mess 


of beans fried in oil, with odorous cheese and sour wine, and, | 


at the same time, making up a public face before a glass. 
At the farther extremity, the band—a blind fiddler, a cymbal, 
and a drum—were producing a squeaking sound out of one 
instrument, and an imitation of thunder out of another; while 
Jupiter, who was to enact one of his moral intrigues, as fully 
related in all modern school-books, was making an experiment 
in search of the most majestic face for the father of gods 
and men. 
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But suddenly the waiters rose with a start, Venus slided | 


demurely to the tiring-room, Jupiter vanished behind a paste- 
board cloud, and the drum and fiddle relapsed into a dismal 
silence. 

A foot had trodden heavily on the stairs above. 
was about to begin. 

The Café du Caveau was to be silent no more that night. 

The man who had stepped on the landing was rather tall 
and slight. A very large cloak wrapped him closely round, 
while a flat three-cornered hat was drawn over his eyes. His 
legs and boots seemed to denote one in somewhat penurious 
circumstances, as neither his boots nor his breeches, as far 
as they could be seen, were very valuable. A sword—not a 
holiday rapier, but an earnest articie intended for use—hung 
by his side, for the end peered under the cloak. 

The man paused on the landing, and looked down. 
he looked back, as if to make sure that he was not followed; 
and, apparently satisfied, he descended the stairs with the ease 


Business 
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Then | 


of a man who is accustomed to bo respected wherever he | 


thinks proper to enter. 


** Brandy! 
without throwing back his cloak. 


said he with a wave of the head to the waiter, | 


“ Brandy !’’ repeated the attendant, getting up his busi- | 


ness voice, and, next minute, a mug and bottle were placed 


before the stranger, with that rapidity and dexterity which | 


appertains to Parisian waiters of every class. 

The man filled a bumper and drank. As he raised his mug 
to his lips, the waiter noticed that he was very pale and worn, 
as if with long fatigue and excitement. 

“« Have you to eat ?’’ he said, in a sharp voice. 

‘¢' Yes, Captain,” replied the waiter. 

“* What ?”’ 


** Bread, cold meat” 





the waiter was about to continue. 


‘* A cold fowl, a smoked tongue, bread, and a bottle of 


champagne,’’ interrupted the other, almost angrily. 
At these words the landlady awoke from a semi-dose, the 
two waiters rushed to obey, Venus peeped out from behind a 
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curtain, Jupiter stroked his beard, and the drummer invo- | 


luntarily gave a roll of his drum. 

In five minutes the required articles were laid before the 
pale man, and he at once began to eat, with an appetite which 
was perfectly ravenous. 

The whole of the inmates of the Café du Caveau looked at 


i 
i 
i 


one another. During the previous night a secret club of revo- 
lutionists had been dispersed by the police, and its members | 


having effected their eseape, had been hunted all day through 
Paris in vain by the satellites of M. Ducrosne. 
**Exactly,"’ said the pale man. 


‘* What, sir ?” inquired the waiter, stammering. 

‘*T am one of the Club de |’ Egalité,’’ replied the other, 
who had seen their idea in their eyes; ‘‘ does that make my 
mouey any the worse ?’’ 

‘* No, Monsieur,’’ said the landlady. 

‘* Ah,’’? answered the pale man, witha sneer, « that’s 
lucky.’’ 

‘‘T never inquire any person’s business,’’ said the rybj. 
cund dame, simpering and endeavouring to look more than 
usually gracious. 

‘* Very good plan,”’ continued the other, who had, while 
talking, concluded his meal, drunk his wine, and gained both 
a little colour and a less faint voice. 


‘* And now, you, sir, 
clear this away, put the brandy in that alcove, and send Ve. 
nus to play a game of piquet with me.” 

‘* Monsieur ?”’ said the waiter, hesitating. 

The stranger, with the most perfect nonchalance and dex. 
terity, had flung two gold pieces on the counter in front of 
the landlady, whose eyes glistened with delight, while Venus, 
without waiting any further summons, came out and took up 
her seat on one side of the table which the stranger had se- 
lected. 

The personage who had caused such a sensation in the 
Café du Caveau was now between two of the pillars of the 
vault in the furthest end, and hid from the entrance, nor 
could he see any one coming in from above. With this pre- 
caution he seemed perfectly satisfied ; and having ordered the 
most’costly refreshment the place afforded for the dulcina 
of the locality, he began to be most attentive to his game, 
which he played with all the air of a gambler. 

Ilis ease would, however, have been perhaps seriously dis- 
turbed, could he have seen the whole of the circumstances 
which were occurring behind his back. 

Searcely had he entered the subterraneous café, when 
head cautiously protruded itself through the aperture of the 


| door-way, and thence surveyed the interior of the vault. The 


man thus oecupied did not cease from his examination until 
the stranger had ordered something to eat. This seemed to 
satisfy him, for he then moved away. He was a small man, 
poorly dressed also like the stranger, and equally cautious, 
for his head was continually bowed on the shoulder, as if 
in the act of listening. 
about him. 

After about a quarter of an hour’s pause he moved towards 
the door of the café, and looked down again. The stranger 
was just moving to have his game of piquet. 

The little man rubbed his hands with an air of singular #*- 
tisfaction. 

‘* Now is the time,’’ he muttered, as his eye fell upon two 
officers of the maréchauss¢e, who were sauntering about the 
Palais Royal. 

‘* My masters,’’ said the little man, in a humble tone, “i 
it safe to enter yon underground café ”” 

The officers of the maréchaussée looked with all the usual 
superciliousness of servants of the Prevét on a poof mas, 
who asked them a question, and laughed. 

‘* Quite safe, poltroon,’’ said one, ‘‘ so you have the white 
money to pay your score.”’ | 

‘‘T have an ¢cu of five livres,’’ replied the little mam 
humbly, ‘‘and would willingly spend it with any one who 
would accompany me down yonder.”’ 

‘‘A good-tempered gaillard enough,’’ laughed one of the 
two archers, considerably mollified; ‘‘ what do you ‘7 
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“J have no objection to earn a glass so honestly,’’ said 
fhe other, with a sly look at his companion. 

‘4 Will you precede me, my messieurs ?’’ said the little 
mad. 

“By no means,’’ insisted the men of the maréchauss¢e, 

, “you are our host. Take the lead.”’ 

The little man made no great hesitation ; and next mi- 
aute the whole party were at a table in the vault near the 
entrance, and as far removed as possible from the alcove, 
occupied by the stranger and Venus, by whose mirth it 
would appear that she was winning her game of piquet. 

“Wine,’’ said the little man, after hearing that his com- 
panions were not hungry. 

Wine was brought, and the officers of the maréchaussée be- 
gan to drink right readily, while their companion refreshed 
himself with extreme moderation. Not a moment were his 
eves off the alcove, in which sat the strange couple, the fu- 
sitive and dame Venus playing piquet. 

Several persons began to drop in, and before long there 
was an audience present, who began to call for some amuse- 
ment. 

“J must retire,”’ said Venus, at a sign from the mistress, 

“Go,” said the stranger, without the slightest trace of 
emotion. 

Venus finished her glass, and glided away to the narrow 
corridor behind the stage, there to arrange herself for the 
exhibition. 

The little man called for more wine, of which the two 
archers partook with great freedom. 

The stranger Ieant back against the pillar, and seemed 
about to wituess the exhibition. Scarcely had he settled 
himself when he suffered an unexpected interruption. 

“Count,”” said a voice, close by him, in a low whisper, 
a hissing voice like that of triumph and hate combined. 

The stranger started, and then remained motionless. Ile, 
however, replied in a whisper, conquering his emotion— 

“Who calls me Count ?”’ 

“ Listen,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ I am about to sit opposite 
to you, to play, or feign to play, piquet with you. 
more, do not show the slightest outward dislike of my com- 
pany, or I denounce you. 
ers of the Police, who will seize you at a word.’’ 

“Take your hand,’’ said the stranger, dealing the cards 
with considerable equanimity. 

And next minute, Jean Torticolis and the Count Leopold 
de la Tour Neville were in presence. 

“Do you know me?’ said Jean, fixing his eyes on his 
adversary. 

“The servant of cousin Charles,’’ replied the soldier, with 
much of his old swagger. 

“Exactly,” continued Jean, calmly ; ‘‘ but as I knew you 
not but as Viscount Montbar, so will you know me better as 
Paul Ledru,’’ 

“Paul Ledru !” said the soldier, as if inquiring of his old 
recollections, and not able at once to recall the association. 

“You forget !’’ exclaimed the erick-neck, with bitter as- 
tonish ment, 

“Ah! I recollect now,’’ said the Count, with a smile of 
wif-satisfaction, ‘and a monstrous pretty wife you had,”’ 

“I had,’’ replied the other, ghastly pale, and fixing a pair 
eyes, perfectly glassy with rage and hate, on the soldier. 

The Count shuddered, for he found himself for once in the 


= injured husband, who had nursed his rage for 


Do not | 


At yon table are two of the areh- | 
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‘* You are not Paul Ledru?’’ he said, hesitatingly. 

‘*T was,’’ said the other, speaking low; ‘‘ but play, Count, 
or we shall be noticed.” 

** You were saying—’’ faltered the Count. 

‘*That I was Paul Ledru once, until you by falsehood and 
calumny deprived me of home, wife, life itself; for you had 
me condemned to death. That I escaped is no thanks to 
you, ortoany man. It was the will of God that I should live. 
Count,’’ said the crick-neck, in a low hissing voice, ‘‘ you 
failed to seduce my wife, but she was an awkward witness 
against you, and you had her shut up for life in a prison.” 

‘*1!’’ said the Count, whose whole manner was changed 
before that of Torticolis. 

The crick-neck replied by a stroke of genius which showed 
the intense nature of the poor man’s feelings. He reasoned 
thus: ‘* Ife can tell me what he pleases, but he will be sure 
to tell me wrong, because she is better a prisoner than free 
in his eyes.”’ 

‘*Count,”’ said the poor man, in an agony of anxiety, which 
he, however, succeeded in repressing, ‘‘1 always vowed to 
have one revenge. That was, to foree you to tell me with 
your own lips where you had placed my wife. This morning, 
M. Brown, who knows your secret, told me, at the same time 
that he told me of yourescape. Now, mark me. Repeat 
the place to me yourself, truly and rightly, as he did, or T 
denounce you to yonder men, who think you a friend of mine 
Let your words be a lie, and I 
shall not hesitate a second."’ 

The Count looked the husband, whose whole life in reality 
was hanging on his words, full in the face, but read nothing 
there but revenge and determination. He resolved to speak. 

‘*She isin the Bastile,’’ he muttered savagely, as if he 
bitterly regretted the necessity of telling the truth. 

**The Bastile!”’ cried Jean Tort'colis, filling back with 
horfor on his seat, while at the same time he could not but 
feel delighted that he bad wrung the secret of his life from 
his enemy. 


I have accidentally met. 


The Count ground his tecth with race; for the man’s 
manner showed how he had taken his adversary in. 

And thus, for a moment, they sat facing one another—the 
one sullen, bitter, revengeful—the other far away in the land 
of dreams. 

That poor creature, ragged, rough, a while since an oute 
east on the face of the earth, and now the faithful and at- 
tached servant of Charles Clement, had once been a quiet, 
gentle, unassuming little man; happy, as men only can be 
when in the enjoyment of the fond affections of God's fair 
creation, woman, who, wayward though she be, and wilful 
though she be, is, at all events, the poor man’s paradise on 
earth. The affections of the poor, who shall tell? The rieb, 
the gay, the proud, the beings whose lives are a whirl of 
pleasure, may have warm and lasting affections, may love 
and cherish those whom they have united tothem, But the 
poor man has nothing else: take from him bis wife and his 
child, and what is he? And let not what is unhappy in mar- 
riage afford arguments to scoffers. The good far outbalanees 
the evil, if any; but evil there is none, save of our own 
making. 

Jean Torticolis sat with his eyes closed, quite closed, lost 
in areverie. He was thinking of the hours when, a lad of 
twenty, he bad seen first the young girl that had won his 
heart ; he was thinking of the joyous minute when, in answer 
to his fond protestations, she breathed a soft consent, and 
vowed to be his, and his only, for this world, and, if it pleased 
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life, when she vowed before man, but at God’s 


seduction, his anger, his violence, prison, separation, death 
for him, perpetual confinement for her, and the Bastile, the 
hideous Bastile, were before him, Rage at this thought took 
possession of his heart, and, opening his eyes, he sought for 
the man whose selfish lust had caused all this misery. 

The seat occupied by the Count de la Tour Neville was 
empty. 

Jean Torticolis closed his eyes, and then opened them again, 
to make sure that he dreamed not. Ilis eyes had not deceived 


him—his enemy had escaped. 


** Malediction,’’ he muttered to himself, but then, with that | 


peculiar command over himself which rarely quitted him, he 
at orce*recovered, and moved towards the two officers of the 
maréchaussée, now semi-inebriated. 


** Did you see my friend go out?’’ he inquired of the less | 


intoxicated of the two archers. 
** Yes, mon gaillard,’’ replied the policeman. 


** Will you drink ?’” said Jean, paying at the same time for | 


what had been consumed. 

‘* Ah, that we will,”’ replied the one who was almost too 
drunk to see. 

** No!” said the other, 
**does our friend take us for an écornifeur * 
drunk at his expense, let him now at ours.’’ 

** But we have had sufficient,’’ suggested Torticolis. 

** Not at all, my fine fellow,” said the archer; ‘‘ what is 
man but a botte ? Drink man! drink! 

Jean Torticolis, though generally sober, after a moment’s 
pause, sat down between the two soldiers of the maréchaussée, 
and began to drink. 


for his own reason if he were a 


becoming generous in his cup, 
We have 


and crown sorrow.”’ 


Ilis brain was in a whirl, and he feared 
ble to continue thinking. 

A drunken man is perhaps the most lamentable of all ex- 
hibitions, because we then lose every superior sense of the 
mind, and appear in all the naked will of the animal ; but 
there are moments in the existence of human beings when 
the utter stupefaction of intoxication is not to be resisted. 

The crick-neck was in one of these critical positions. 

But it was in vain he drank, the mind stil! kept the upper 
hand, and after a futile attempt at drowning thought, he 
escaped from his companions, and sallied forth into the open 
air, 

CHAPTER II, 
1789. 





THR L2TH JTLY, 
Tt was Sunday morning, the 12th Julv, 1789. 
the morning, the quiet of the huge city had been disturbed 
by the shrill voice of the criers, who called out the impét 
Mhonneur proposed by the Duke of Orleans, for the relief of | 
the poor, ‘* The Prince placed himselfat the head,”’ says the 
Marquis do Luchet, ‘‘for three hundred thousand livres; | 
fifty years ago an enormous, at any time a munificert, sum. 
Despite, however, the interest of this proposition, which was | 


At four in | 


a deadly insult for the minions of the court, all Paris was en- | 
gaged in discussing another proposition. | 
** Has Necker been dismissed /”’ 
Such was the question which was asked by peasant and | 
student, artisan and shop-keeper, soldier and beggar, old and | 
young, rich and poor, male and female, indiscriminately. At 
an early hour, the Courrier de Versailles & Paris, No. 8, 
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God, for the next ; he was thinking of the great day of his 
altar, to be 


his wife; and of the joyous, contented, happy life they had 
led. There the picture sombred. Unholy affection, attempted 


|| possession of the citadel. 
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HE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 





parture of the mimisttr,” now in the zenith of his popularity, 
The Duke, Miranda, Adela, and Charles Clement, wer 
at breakfast together, at the hotel of the first-named. Sings 
the day of the disruption of the marriage, this had bees a 
regular habit every morning.. Generally, Gracchus Antibogl 
accompanied his friend, but on this occasion he had risen af 
dawn, and, when Charles started, had not yet reappeared, 
The Duke, on whose aged frame the day of the marriage had 
not passed without giving hima severe shock, though eri. 
dently enfeebled, looked far more happy than before; for his 
|jchild smiled upon him with a free and full joy, which was 
| balm and delight to his fond father’s heart. The sacred 
_|chord of an old man’s affection for an only child, pure as the 





strings of angel harps, had been touched by a master hand, 
and harmony itselt’ had started forth, sweet in sound and 
The hour had come for him, when he lived only in 
sad, because we know the 


form. 
another, a sad but happy time ; 
end of all is coming—happy, because it has pleased God to 
| make the affections of the old even more earnest than those 
of the young. 

But Adela and Charles Clement, they, too, were happy in- 
deed, for they were in the hopeful and haleyon time when all 
things are of one colour—when the rosy tint fills air, and sky, 
‘land waters—and when the sun shines in nooks and corners, 
where neyer sun shone before ; and when there come, from 
unknown receptacles of the mind, thoughts and feelings 
which we with difficulty render an account of unto ourselves, 

Miranda alone was grave ; for she, amid that group of four, 
was alone. She loved Adela, she looked with reverential 
respect on the Duke, she felt avowedly a gentle friendship for 
Charles Clement, she rejoiced at his happiness; but who shall 
tell the torture endured by that proud heart, swelling with 
womanly pride, and crushing every hour the wilful tide of 


unasked, unreturned, uncomprehended love. 

Those who blame woman for loving where their love is not 
sought are squarers and rulers of human nature. They 
Love, real lovre— 





| know not its intricac‘es, 
the rarest thing on earth—is a sudden emotion, coming we 
As well 


its transports. 


know neither why, nor how, nor when, nor where. 
might one ask the cloud why it resembles a ship rather than 
a castle, as ask love why it fixes in preference on a certaim 
being! If Miranda, then, loved the accepted bridegroom of 
her friend—if she fixed her affections on him on the self-same 
|| day, and had never yet been able to chase the phantom from 
| her bosom—let us not be hard upon the noble heroine of this 
| my narrative. Perhaps with some women love is impossible, 
i} ur itil man, by secking their affection, has removed the tim 
‘di ty of their natures, which makes them fear to confess, even 
‘to their own little hearts, that passion and affection have taken 
But the Countess de Castelmonte 
was not one of these. Above the common multitude of minds, 
she even loved originally. 
‘‘ Nephew,”’ said the old man, after a long reverie, during 


which his eyes were dwelling fondly on the forehead of bis 


‘|child, ‘‘I have been thinking of your wedding-day.”” 


Charles Clement started from his conversation with Adela, 


while both looked as confused as two lovers could 


look. 

‘My uncle !"’ said Charles, in reply. 

“The reasons which caused me to hurry the union of 
dear girl with her late cousin—for he is no relation of = 
now—became each day more forcible. Do you 
Charies, a promise you once made me ™ 
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Which, my Lord Duke,’’ replied the young man, with 
eye, while the lovely Adela turned to seek the coun- 
tenance and approbation of the Countess Miranda. 

“That you would always warn me when a day of danger 
had really arrived, and when it was wise I should provide my 
child with a permanent protector. Be as honest for your- 
gif as you were for your rival.”” 

At this moment, Gracchus Antiboul rushed into the room 
gholly unannounced. In his hand was a newspaper and a 
jetter. 

«Good morning, ladies, and M. le Due. 
friend, ae news; M. Necker is dismissed, and all Paris is 
in motion.” i 

“There is my answer, uncle,’ 
Adela turned slightly pale. 

«Tt shall be taken as such. 


nesday the marriage.’’ 
Perhaps,”’ said Gracchus, dryly, ‘‘if we be not in full 


Charles, my 


’ said Charles, gravely, while 


This is Sunday. On Wed- 


civil war by then.”’ 

«Is the position so serious ?’’ asked Clement. 

“My friend, come with me to the Palais Royal. The 
yoice of every patriot is now needed. No man knows what 
twenty-four hours may bring forth. The die is cast. On 
Paris depends the triumph or destruction of liberty in France.” 

Charles Clement rose, his eye kindling. 

“My friend,” said the Duke, gently, ‘‘ remember you bear 
two lives, if not three, about you. But go; you will do your 
duty."” 

“Go,” said Adela, deadly pale, and throwing herself on 
Miranda’s bosom ; ‘‘ go, my cousin, but be careful of your- 
eelf.’’ 

“T shall go,’’ replied Charles Clement, kindly, ‘‘ because 
France may need me ; but I shall not forget what I leave 
behind.” 

He bent low and kissed the forehead of his bride, who, 
frightened as she was, blushed rosy red. It was her first kiss. 

‘I trust them both to you,’’ whispered Charles rapidly in 
Miranda’s ear, and embracing in his glance the feeble old 
man, and the feeble child, four such nearly was Adela, 

The Countess Miranda raised her eloquent eyes gratefully 
to his face, and her whole look was a promise of being true 
to the faith of the young man. 

He was right to leave them in her care, for hers was a 
bold and firm heart, in whom any, however feeble, would 
have found a protector. 

“Come,’’ said Gracchus Antiboul, almost impatiently. 
“Come, my friend.’’ 

Charles Clement put his arm in his, and they went out. 

“Charies,"’ said the enthusiastic Republican, with an in- 
tensity and earnestness which was startling, ‘‘ the hour is 
come."’ 

“Think you so, Gracchus ?” replied Charles. 

“Now or never. The people are exasperated, and half- 
arved ; they have faith in Necker, and he is to be dismissed.’’ 

“He is not, then, already ?*’ 

“I know not if he be, or be about to be, but a few hours 
Will decide. Buta great coup d’état is intended. Judge 
for yourself.” 

They were at this moment crossing the bridge leading to 
the Place Louis XV. » now De la Concorde. It was oceupied 
Wy asirong detachment of gardes suisses, of the hussars of 

Y, the dragoons of Choisseul, and the regiment of 
At their head was Besenval, whose air was 
te ferocious determination, 
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ian enclosure, 





|ing for events. 
| speeches ; but a busy hum, a dull murmur, rose to the hea- 
_vens, precursor of the terrible hours which were coming. 











The place was covered with groups, who spoke in low and 
anxious tones. Their aspect was that of utter consternation, 
Not a word of their conversation could be gathered, so my*. 
terious and cautious were their words. Paris was breathing 
the air of emeute and insurrection. ‘a 

As they went along, patrols of cavalry, troops of infantry, 
cannons heavily guarded, showed that the authorities thought 
some meastire of precaution necessary. The Maréchal de 
Broglie had answered for Paris; and this, as usual, was the 
way in which they propose to make good the promise of tran- 
quillity. 

An equal excitement prevailed in the masses who every- 
where congregated, while a large portion moved towards the 
Palais Royal. 

The gardens of this eclebrated locality are sufficiently fa- 
miliar to very many of my readers, but in these days they 
were very different from what they now are, 

In the milst of the garden the Duke of Orleans had formed 
covered with trellis-work, and crowned by a ter- 
race, one mass of flowers, and sprouting waters. For the 
convenience of those in the palace, it was reached by an open 
passage, and also by a vaulted and secret one, of which some 
remains exist to this day. Afar off, this enclosure offered the 
aspect of a verdant grove, while, in reality, it was built asa 
theatre for feats of horsemanship, and hence was called the 
circus. It was now a ball and concert room. At one of its 
extremities was a basin, flanked by four pavilions. All 
around were alleys of trees, running along the galleries of the 
palace. Such was the delightful and voluptuous spot chosen 
as the centre of insurrection and revolution. It was an open- 
air club, a forum, a rostrum, the very head and front of the 
popular movement. 

It was about ten o’clock Charles Clement and Antiboul 
entered the garden of the palace. 

‘* Look,’’ said Gracchus, in an animated whisper, “* the 
tempest is on the waters.’’ 

‘* More in our bosoms than elsewhere,’’ replied Clement. 

The whole garden was filled with a dense crowd. So nume- 
rous were the arrivals that many had climbed the trees and 
seated themselves in the branches, while every window above 
afforded its complement of heads. The multitude were wait- 
There were no cries, no exclamations, no 


It was the first death-agony of the monarchy. The spirit 
of God was moving on the face of the waters, and shaking 
the once strong man, called Kingship, in its Gallic stronghold, 
The great change took place by violent means, by means ter- 
rible and bloody ; but Paris, the capital of the monarehy, was 
more accursed than Sodom and Gomerrah; and who knows 
but all that befel it was the just measure of itssins? Has 
He not said, ‘I, the Lord, thy God, am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto 
the third and fourth generations of them that hatemef"? 

And if vice, crime, and iniquity, constitute hate of God, 
never was it more rife than in the great city under the last 
days of the monarchy. 

‘*Salut et fraternité,’’ said Gracehus, pressing a man's 
hand in the crowd of strange and wild appearances, 

‘* A vous salut et fraternité,” replied the man, moving on, 
without other sign of recognition. 

‘* What mean you {"’ inquired Charles Comer erat 
‘* that was a signal.’’ 

‘He is of the Ami da Peuple, our club, and that. 
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the password of the day,’’ replied Giracchus Antiboul, care-| 
lessly. 
** Seeret societies! Secret societies!’ cried Clement, | 
shaking his head, ‘‘ the bane of liberty. But, thanks to the 
folly of power, necessary at the first.”’ 
** True,” replied Gracchus Antiboul, ‘‘ but what is this ?’’ 
As he spoke, a man dashed from one of the galleries of the, 
Palnis Royal into the garden, making hurriedly through the 
crowd towards the centre. He was ina horseman’s garb, | 
and seemed as if he had ridden far and fast. 
shouted thore around them. 


** Nows from Verenilles,”’ 
** News from Versailics,’’ was repeated on all sides 
Ta an instant all conversation ceased. The crowd stood 
stil), The men in the trees held their breath. The thou 
sands and tens of thousands who filled the Palais Royal gar 
den were silent. Their instinet told them that something 
decisive was at hand. 

‘* Get up on a chair,’’ eried Antiboul 
The nouvelliste obeyed the request. He was a sliglit 
young man, of gentle manners, almost out of breath with ea- 
gerness. | 

‘* People of Paris,’ said he, in a voice which thrilled the. 
nuditory, ‘‘ Necker is dismieted. He is on his road to 
Brussels.’ 

The crowd, though half prepared, remained stupified at a 
piece of news which proved the counter-revolution to be in 
one of its moments of triumph. Then a savage impulse of 
incredulity took possession of the mass. Tt was a sublime 
aspiration of hope. 

** Jt ts a faleo piece of news! He is aspy! To the wa- 
ter with him,’’ eried one. 

“To the water with him,’’ repeated the erowd, and fifty 
arms were raieed to dash him into the basin 

‘Told,’ eried Gracehus, leaping, with a tremendons 
bound, towards the young man, W hile Charles drew his sword. 
Hear him.”’ 


and eeconded him. *§ ery wry} ry ad “foe "9 ¢ 


| } ‘erToe d. ree! ¢ cl te their « Hees, patised and th hen + any 
of the fatal news, who had remained calm. proceeded to oir 
full details. When he had eoneluded, and no doubt r 


mained 


) ) 


the whee a eeom) ry samoneet w h m™ th faets ti w 


mouth, remained for a few minutes in a stat 


from mouth t 


, 


ot to mr bach man cooked sit his neioh our as it to ask 
what would come next 


») 1 


Th the centre of ‘ "&iAPS Roveal WAS AT I A CANNON 


whieh goes off on sunny dava, precisely as the sun reaches it: 
meridian, 

On this morning, there appeared no ehance of this event 
orourring, for the shy was covered by black and heavy 
clouds, 

Bat just then, while vet the crowd was still—while all men 
thought within themselves. a: spoke im low whispers—out 
bust the sun, warm, hot, glorious with all the radiance of 
duly, and removing by its influence mueh of the gloom which 
preva led. 

A minute after it was twelve o' chock 

The sun's ravs were collected in the focus of the buraine 
glass, and the cannon fired its volley 

A halt-second o! hesitation followed, and then a lond 
tremendous ery, burst from the assembled masses lt wasn 
rear of delight ; for the cannon had filled all minds with on 
thoucht—that of insurrection. 

At this instant a young man dashed forth fram the Cafe dé 
Poy, leaped upon a chair—a sword in one hand, a pistol in 
the other—-and eried ajoud, 





‘To arms,’’ were his words. 

‘* To arms,’’ responded the people. 

Next minute he had seized a leaf from one of the trees, and 
placed it in his hat as a cockade. Every one followed his 
example, 

It was Camille Desmoulins. 

“« Charles,’’ said Gracchus, in a tow whisper, to his friend, 
‘* Paris is now in motion. Let us home and seck our arms,”’ 

Clement pressed his hand, and they moved away in the di. 


le St. Honoré 





| rection of the Rue Grene 


|| Everywhere they saw signs of the agitation of Paris, 


Crowds of people moved along the streets, which next m}- 
nute were still, for ere ups had collected to talk ; the shops 
were being hurriedly closed, proof that insurrection apd 
emeute were expected. At the windows above, anxious faces 
of women, old men, and children, looked down with vague 
‘euriosity ; while guns fired here and thera, gave terrible fore. 
warning. Men suddenly appeared with muskets and pikes jp 
their hands 

“The hour is come,’’ exelaimed Gracebus; ** liberty 


| 
perisheth or is victorious this day. My friend, let us aet to- 
gether.’ 


‘* Graechus,’’ replied Clement, firmly, ‘ you have always 


[heard me oppose untimely violence ; but, as you say, the 


| . - : 7, . 
jhour is at length come. You will see if the pacific are less 


‘active than the brawlers,’’ 


‘* Por what fight we (’ asked Antiboul, looking curionsly 


lat his friend. 


‘*Por the Republic,’’ replied Clement, taking his com- 
_panion’s hand and pressing it convulsively. 

| «Por the Republic repeated Anti oul, radiant with 
delight. 


‘Vos,’ 


‘enouch has France groaned in the chains of feudaliem and 


’ said the young man, leaning on his friend's arm; 
monarchy. ‘Lhe time is come for freedom ; and, seoff as ve 
will, lawyers and slaves, the Republic alone can assure the 
happiness and freedom of the peaple.”’ 
'’ replied Antiboul, though not with 
out making sure none were at hand 

‘* Vos.’ 


his eves hopefully to heaven. 


‘* Vive la Republique 


exclaimed Charles Clement, gravely, casting 
Opposed by 


the selfish, the slavish, the timid, the base, the ignorant, te 


‘* ane it will live. 


rovelling and vulgar, it will struggle into existence threagh 
many a throe and many an agony. The serfs of a monareby, 
IMS, Te lib rty aT | hice 54 mneh evil will be seen. and 
many bad days—perhaps, fer us, all bad; bat our children, 
and our children’s children, will reap what we have sowed | 
and the day will come when, truly and seriously, the Repae 
shall live.’’ 

‘In the meantime let us have a struggle fer i,” edie 
A moment subdued by bis friend > 


(yracchus Antibonl, { 


earnes( Manner, 

‘‘ Nothing worth having is had without a struggle; am 
‘f need be, | devote myseli for my country.” 

With these words Clement followed his friend wp @at 
into his apartment, where they remained some time in@e 
About three o’elock in the afternoon, wi 

each a brace of pistols, and ample ammunition, they sadbved 
terth in the direction of the Beulevards. 
Searecely had they reached them when they met a vast 
cession, Which was heralding everywhere the coming events 
No sooner had the news spread over ali Paris that Neat 
was dismissed, and that the Duke of Orieans had-hendels 
/subscription for the poor by the sum ef 360,000 trancs, tame 


Nest converse. 
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ond to arms, The armourers’ shops were stripped of all) 








Curtius, demanded and obtained the busts both of 

de minister and the prinec. 
atthe head of the procession were two men—one a black - 
Saveyard, who bore the statue of the Duke; the other 
syoung man. fashionably dressed, who carried that of Necker. 
Both were veiled with crape, while flags waved over them, in 
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3 dense crowd collected, and, rushing to the atelier of the 








sige of the triumph of the people. 

There were of all classes in the procession—workmen, ar- | 
Geans, shopkeepers, gentlemen, nobles of the popular party, 
ghildren, women —some armed, some unarmed, but all ani 


mated by enthusiasm, and the most anxious and tumultuous | 
went, No more joy 
avd the theatres closed at their bidding. 


And the flags waved, and the people cried as they 
' no more pleasure ! close the theatres ;"’ 

This circumstance has oecurred ever since, during almost | 
every day of popular mourning and commotion. If the thea 
tres do not close of themselves, the people go and close them 

Gracehus Antiboul and Clement turned round, and moved 
with the procession, which crossed the Palais Royal, de 
sended the Rue Richelieu, and then followed the Rue St. 
Honoré, on its way to the Place Louis XV., now De la Con- 
corde. 

“Look how sombre the people are,’’ said Charles; ‘it 
bodes ill for power. A people who mourn thus for a political 
event will be likely to fight for it.’’ 

“Heaven send it '’’ replied Gracchus, fervently. 

At this moment the head of the procession had reached the | 
neighbourhood of the Place Vendéme. A body of soldiers 
were posted on it. By one of those fatalities which often 
wad to such terrible misfortunes, they thought the column 
was about to attack them, and one or two of the men fired, | 


The young man bearing the bust of Necker fell dead. | 





A scene of indescribable confusion ensued, Some cried, | 


“T) arms "’ Same etrove to explain the fatal aecident 
(hers took up the body, and bere it to the post. After some | 
quarter of an hour of intense excitement, the officer in com- | 
mand succeeded in persuading the people that the dreadful | 
event was not wilful; and the bust being raised by another | 
volunteer, the column advanced again, headed dw the troops 
who had fraternised with the people 

Gracehos, holding Clement firmly by the arm, was nea 
the head of the procession, 

Bat Besenval was not in a humour to be trifled with, and | 
mM fooner Was the column on the place than he charged at 
the head of his men. A few shots were fired, and the Sa- 
voyard fell severely wounded. 

“Vengeance '’’ thundered Gracchus, raising the bleeding 
and half-senscless body, ‘‘ Vengeance on the murderers of | 
ar brothers '*’ 

“Vengeance '"’ cried the people. 

“Yonder plank ''” said Antiboul, pointing to a scaffolding. | 

A dozen men rushed in the direction indicated. Two planks 
Were procured, and a hand-barrow extemporised. On this 
the wounded man was placed, with Gracchus Antiboul at one 


emer, and tive others assisting him. The now lugubrious | 


Prveession returned towards the Palais Royal. Everywhere | 
@ sway, i: roused the indignation of the multitude, who | 
muttered threats against Besenval. A brutal act of violence | 
@ the part of the Prinee de Lambese in the Tuileries, a few 


minates after, added to the genera! exasperation. 
This seemed the signal. 


ln every quarter of the town, the people flew with one ac- 
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guas, swords, and pistols. Pikes, sticks, stones, were ¢aken 
in default of anything better. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening when Charles Clement 
and Graechus, after a brief visit to the Duke's, where they 
caught some slight refreshment, arrived in the neighboutheod 
of the Hotel Montmorency. At the same minote, a body 


of fusiliers of the company of Vaagirard, headed by a cor- 
poral hamed Garde, anda dram beating, came up, followed 


by a mass of people. The Hotel was guarded by a detach- 


ment of the Royal-Allemands, whom the soluiers were coming 
_| to attack, but their officers drew them off. 


The whole body then moved away in the direction of the 
Place Louis XV., to attack Besenval. On their way, they 
were joined by the Gardes Francnise of the Rue Verte. At 
their head was a ragged, ugly, tanned, enthusiastic denizen 
of the faubourgs. 

This was Gonchon, a demagogue whose words were electric 
with the masses 

‘*Vive Gonchon !’ cried the crowd, and the demagogue 
proudly returned their salutations. 

‘* Now is the time, tonnerre !’’ cried he; ‘‘Gonchon és at 
your head, do you see! Here are the brave French soldiers 
with us, ready to drive the foreign butchers back to ¢heir 
Gonchon leads you to victory!" 

The crowd applauded again. 

‘* Do you know him ?” inquired Gracohus, 

‘* No !'’ said Clement. 

‘' A friend of Marat’s, and a man who will bring ten thoe- 
sand men into the field when needed, 

‘* And who is Marat?” 


own land. On! on! 


‘* Our president /"’ said Gracehas. 

** Ours!" 

‘Yes! But, | forgot, you are not one of the initiated.” 

At this moment, a horseman arrived from the direction of 
the Place Louis XV. 

‘* The foreign soldiers have left Paris'"’ he said aloud. 

‘* Vive Paris!’’ cred the masses. 
‘To the Hotel de Ville,” rephed one. 
‘Yes! to the Hotel de Ville.’ 

‘* Armes '"’ 
“To the Hotel de Ville'’’ 


cried others. 
repeated a shrill voice; ‘the 
electors are betraying us.’’ 

‘* Let the tiers-état look to it. The bourgeoisie will getall 
the profit,”’ said another, 

**To the Hotel de Ville’ and away once more the wild 
column went in the direction of the Municipal Palace. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antibou! remained a little 
behind, in order to allow the mass to rush by. 

As they went along, they were continually stopped 
groups of men who asked tor money to buy powder. 

They gave all they had. 

lt was eleven o'clock when ther arrived in a narrow, dirty, 
little street, in the neighbourhood of the Hotel @e Ville. 
Before them was a vast mass of people, behind them a few 
scattered men. 

** The barriers are burnin, "’ shouted one. 

“The Allemands are on Paris’’ said another. 

** A bas I’ Autrichienne!” 

“A bas Artois” 

“* A bas Monsieur™ 

““ Vive Necker?’ 

** Vive D’Orleans’” 

“Des Armes! I) nous faut des Armes’ 

Such were the ories of the mulsitude. 
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“* We shall be out all night,’ said Gracchus, ‘‘ and here is 
a wine-shop, let us drink and eat.”’ 

** Willingly,’’ replied Charles Clement. 

The two friends entered. The lower room was filled with 
drinkers, but a lad rushed with a low flat eandle to show the 
way toan upper room. ‘The friends ascended the dark, 
greasy stairs, which crenked under their footsteps, and pre- 
sently stood upcn a small landing. Before them was a small 
room, with a heavy door. It had in ita rough table and 
two chairs. 

** This is all the accommodation you have ?’’ said Gracchus, 
entering it with a laugh. 

** All !’’ replied the boy, astonished at the question. 

“ Bring us two bottles of wine, and whatever you have to 
eat,’’ continued the student. 

‘*A strange locality,’’ said Charles Clement, examining 
the little room by the light of the flickering eandle. 

‘*The haunt of poverty and vice,’’ replied Graechus. 
** Such are the spots left for the people. 
rich, pig-sties for the poor.’’ 

‘*These are some of the greatest changes needed, my 
friend,’’ continued the ether. ‘‘ Tfour revolution does not 
benefit the material condition of the many, it will be abor- 
tive.”’ 

At this moment the lad returned, and laid the provisions 
ordered on the table. 

** Anything else ?"’ said the waiter, with a wooden look. 

** Nothing,’’ replied Gracchus, after eyeing the boy suspi- 
ciously. 

The waiter went out and drew the door after him. 

Next minute the turning of the key and a loud laugh 
resounded outside. 

** Locked in!" said Gracehus, rising. 


Palaces for the 
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** A joke of that ill-looking little ruffian,” replied Charles, 

‘*Not at all,’? seid~his friend, examining the door, ang 
rushing against it, ‘‘ we are fairly prisoners.’’ 

‘* Pairly,’’ sounded without the laughing voice of Leopold 
Count de la Tour Neville. 

Charles Clement rose, pale with anger, and laid his hang 
on his pistols. 

Gracchus seized him by the arm, forced him into his seat, 
and uncorked the first bottle. 

‘* Trapped,’’ he whispered, calmly, ‘‘ but not lost. We 
are armed. We have plenty of ammunition. Let us refresh 
ourselves, and then act.’’ 








‘* But this villain is free,’’ said Charles; ‘‘can Adela be 
safe?" 

‘* Her father is there to guard her ; and take my word for 
it, Jean Torticolis is not far off,’’ continued Gracchus, speak. 
ing low. 

Charles Clement allowedhimself to be persuaded, and they 
both ate and drank. 

| Suddenly, the whole of Paris resounded with the ringing 
of bells. 

Tt was midnight, and the tocsin was sounding from the 
Hotel de Ville, from Notre Dame, and from every church im 

the town. None slept that night but unconscious babes, 
There they were swinging slow, with sullen roar ; their bragen 
tongues of alarm speaking the sentiments of the myriad 


They summoned to arms and watchfulness, 
said Gracchus, rising, and 


people. 
‘* Tt is time to get out of here,”’ 

| making a rush at the door. 

| 

|| 


} 
' 


The door remained immovable, while a low laugh showed 
|| that there was a sentry without. And still the tocsin sounded, 
| booming from every church top, and waking the great city t 
‘’ insurrection, 


continued. ) 


SEAT. 


‘*Now Arthur's Seat shall be my bed: 
The sheets shall ne’er be fvled by me; 
St. Anton's well shall be my drink. 


Since my true love has forsaken me, OLD 


THE above touching, true, and tender resolve could 
hardly have been undertaken on ordinary provoca 
tion. 
is one of the most pathetic in the whole course of 
true love, that “* never did run smooth.” The lady— 
for the song of ‘‘ Waly, waly,” is evidently born of 
woman's wailing and woman's love——-does not, in 
Allan Ramsay's published fragment, give a very ¢o- 
herent account of herself or her true love: and per- 
haps in her state of distraction—which most read. 
efs will agree in thinking must have reached a se- 
rious pitch before she could have dreamt of passing 
the night on Arthur's Seat—this was hardly to have 
been expected. Thore is said to exist another and a 


better half of the song, which has never yet been laid | 


before the public.* 


Whether this superior composi- 


tion may, in its pre-eminence, be less erratic in its | 


statements, we have not the means of knowing. It 
may, for anything we have learned, be the produc 
tion of a lucid interval in the outpourings of the 


* See Notes to Mitchison's “* Garland of Scotia.” (p. 55,) an 
admirable compendium of Scottish song, and the prototype 
of ali the recent cheap publications of our siandard national 
melodies. 


Indeed, the case to which it appears to belong | 


Sove., 


ij frenzied and forsaken creature. But we question 
> ih a eal 

‘ivery much if in that case it will be equal in pathes 
to the midsummer madness of the fragment we al- 


ready possess.* We know it was “midsummer,” from 


* Should the stanza commencing— 


** When cockle shells turn silver bells, 
And mussels grow on ilka tree’’— 


turn out, as owr authority (Mitchison) seems to insinuate, @ 
belong to the second part, then, perhaps, it might be pre 
nonneed even more mad than the first. Burns and 
Perey have both fallen into the error of imputing it to pam 
first, and have introduced it as the second stanza. As 

;}it will be familiar to most readers. Bat we agree 
the “ Garland” that this is a mistake, and that it belongs® 
a distinct and separate production. The marine afiatus of 
Musselburgh could hardly have penetrated so far on the dank 
night air. And it was more probably after spending & 
/}on Arthur's Seat than before, that the poetess would ro 
_'to be sufficiently moonstruck to think of m 








very far beyond Ovid. Still, we do not know. Recent®® 

_'vellers prate of oysters in the African rivers actually ont 

| far up the stems of the mangrove trees, and han on 

|ithe branches. And although we have not such 

vegetation in our temperate zone, we don't know 

sels might not grow on ‘‘ilka tree.” In like manner, 

||in no danger of mistaking a cockle for a conch, we cannot 
positive that the transformation of that genus of 

j silver bells is not susceptible of explanation. ane 
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actable distance at which the distressed song- 
seems to contemplate the winter severities, | 
hich she is reckless enough to court :— | 


& Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 

And shake the green leaves aff the tree ’ 

© gentle Death, when wilt thon come ‘ 
For of my life I am wearie.”’ 


forlorn thing! “ although this he madness,” | 
as the logical Polonius says, “ there’s method in | 
#.” The only tangible cause expressed by the singer || 
for her bursting grief is to be traced in the stanza 
which long, yet erroneously, occasioned the cireum- | 
dances of the song to be referred to events in the 
life of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots : — 


‘When we came in by Glasgow town, 
We were a comely sight to see ; 
My love was clad i’ the black velvet, 
‘And I myself in cramasie.”’ 





Pacts these, which attest at once the high rank of 
the personages referred to, and the luxurious taste of 
oar ancestors in matters of attire.* Silks and velvets, 
ghich were then only to be had dear at Genoa, were 

ured at any cost; and, now that they are to be 
had cheap at Spittalfields, patriots like Sir William 
Molesworth prefer instigating their lady friends to re- | 
sist the roval order for the encouragement of home 
manufactures. Verily— 


* Tempora mufantur et nos mutamur ab illis.” 


Queen Maryand Darnley might, indeed, be figured 
riding, like the stars of a gallant cavaleade, from 
Crookston Castle, ‘*‘ by Glasgow town ;” and hence | 
the Yalgar assumption of the applicability of the song 
to Marv. The least reference, however, to the cireum- 
stances shows that she is not the unhappy wailer— 
well though it had been for her to have considered in 
time what follows :— 


* But had I wist, before I kissed, 
That love had been sae ill to win. 
I'd loek’d my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinned it wi’ a siller pin.” 

The lady's case is altogether one of the most deplor- 

able instances of unrequited affection upon record. 
“Oh, waly, waly, but love be bonnie 
A little time, while it is new ; 
But, when it’s auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa’ like the morning dew. 
0), wherefore should I busk my head / 
Or wherefore should 1 kame my hair: 
For my true love has me forsook, 
And says he'll never love me mair.” 

It is then she makes the rash vow on which we 
mean more immediately to comment —of reposing on 
the inauspicious sammit of Arthur’s Seat. For drink- 
ing of St. Anthony’s Well, the lethean reputation of 
whose waters might have awakened a faint hope of 
sblivion for her sorrows, she had, of course, a distinct 
and different reason, We cannot, indeed, omit sug- 
gestion of the theory that led, in her distraction, to | 
taste of these waters of forgetfulness ; the despairing 
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sions to other, and, we think, different places from 
any in the locality of Arthur's Seat :— | 


is decidedly not “a river in both.” 
Leith” is out of the question ; 
burn,” whatever may have been the ancestral need 
of sanatory reform, we acquit the past of such pol- 
lutions as the present, 
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“O, waly, waly, up the bank, 
And waly, waly, down the brae, 
And waly by yon river side, 
Where I and my love wont to gae, 
I leant my back unte an aik ; 
I thought it was a trusty tree, 
+ But, first it bow'd and syne it brake; 
And sae did my true love to me.” 


As Jamie Hogg once exelaimed, on hearing a some- 


what similar story, ‘* The villain deserved to be 
shot!” 
the impetuosity of the moment which in sober writ- 
ing we pretermit. 


The shepherd, we believe, used expletives in 


To return to the topography. There is not even 


the resemblance betwixt it and that of Arthur's Seat 
_ that there existed in the heated brain of the Welsh 
enthusiast betwixt Macedon and Monmouth. 
may be a bank—and there may be a brae— 


There 
but there 
The ** Water of 
and as for “the foul 


The broken heart of the lyrist in that lone night 


jon Arthur's Seat was obviously lingering far away 
by some westland stream, whose flowery banks and 
sunny braes were kissed by laughing waters. Oh! 
what a momentary gleam of happiness and hope 
transfused itself across that radiant vision! But 
ah! what a deepened gloom blotted out the pictare 
with the dark and rayless hues of deep despair! 
There were trees too 
foliage of deathless green, and their straight unvield: ° 
ing stems 
It was not then, and could not be, Arthur's Seat. No 
trees have waved their branches in the breezes of the 
King’s Park since dread convulsions of nature laid 
low the forest stems that form the decomposed vege- 
tation of the Hunter's Bog. 


proud stately oaks, with their 


to grace that landseape of young lev, 


The peaks of Dunsappie and of Arthur's Seat, 


withthe ranks—brokenandrallying, bat broken again 


of Salisbury and the successive ridges of igneous 


~ock that recede wave after wave from the latter back 
upon the former, frown in sterile magnificence over 
the denuded scene, 


Relies of the timber which once constitated the 


avenues of St. Anne's Yards, and partially over- 
shaded ** The Dake’s Walk,” where that dark and 
bloody bigot, James VIT., paced to and fro habitually 
during his Scottish sojourn—stray stems of the old 
monastic or aristocratic groves of the Abbey, or the 
Court of Holyrood—lines of citizen's apple trees run- 
ning along the outline of Dumbiedykes—the deeper 
shades of Dnddingstone and adjoining demesmes—_ 
fringe indeed the base with foliage ; bat on all the 
sloping outskirts of the mountain—on all the plots 


wetion of making a bed of Arthur's Seat had only and parterres of the newly-laid out grass—along the 
eatered the lady’s mind because she was very indif- | finely-winding walks and drives of hill and valiey— 
ferent about her personal convenience, and chanced || neither tree, shrub, nor flower is to be seen, except 
be near about the spot. It is not easy to find a| the modest wild flowers of uncultivated natare. 


solution for such an extraordinary act of des- | 


This is surely an omission of a strange and unac- 


Peration. In the opening or refrain stanza of this| countable kind. The improvements, which would 


t of ancient song and story, there are allu- 


Se 
7 


In sober sadness, the real subj of the so ; is sai 
‘ ng is said to 
have been & Lady Jane Erskine. The story is extant, though 








im choice Scotch, instead of choice Italian. 


|have literally imparadised the spot, if accompanied 
by the beauties and embellishinents of plautation, are 
effected too by the Woods and Forests : for wosds: 
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Royal demesne of Edinburgh is nothing else than a 
common, as bare as ever was grazed by goose; and 
but for the uvrivalied grandeur of its natural confor- 
mation, would neither equal nor approach many a 
village green in Scotland, not to mention England 
atall. With no one nock or corner of the London 
Parks or Phoenix Park of Dublin is it for one mo- 
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ment to becompared—splendidly wooded as the latter | 
- ° ° ‘ a 
are, and beautifully trained as are their shrubb-ries! 


To the lamented death of Mr. Nixon, master of 
works to the Woods and Forests, we are, in all pro- 


bability, however, to attribute the circumstance of 


no symptom of planting having made its appearance 
amongst the recent improvements. The drainage of 
the surface had been engineered to admiration, and 
the carriage-ways alone (in themselves works of con- 
siderable magnitude) laid down, when that energetic 
and enterprising gentleman was snatched away. And 
we cannot but think that the drainage was a prelimi- 
nary step to the introduction of foliage into the bare 
and barren landscape of the ‘“‘Queen’s Dark,” as it is 


now the fashion to call it. A surface resting on rock | 
£0 pregnant with carbonate of lime, and by no means. 
destitute of a certain depth of soil, could hardly fail. 
to invite the experiment of growing trees and shrubs | 
from out of the sheltered onwards even to the ex- | 
posed situations, as the Earl of Haddington, contend- | 
ing with the still more formidable difficulties of blast- | 
ing sea air, did, in his beautiful arboriculiural expe- | 
riment at Tynninghame, deseribed by Mr. Stephens. | 
The Earl, sheltering his first row of trees by a wall, | 
against which the sea blight struck, but was reflected | 


up at an angle of 45 degrees by the coping, was, con- 
sequently, enabled to secure the growth of trees im- 
mediately behind the wall, higher than wall and cop- 
ing together ; behind these trees, again, others higher 


Should it be asked cui Lonof we must answer 
cities of the dead have everywhere around our 
towns lately arisen, under culture and embellishmen: 
of no ordinary kind, Every choice shrub—may 
rare and costly plants and flowers—smooth shaveg 
turf—walks and paths laid out in conformity wi, 
the finest designs—have been devoted to the deag 
Might not a little be done for the living ? 

For the beau monde of every capital of Europe, 
save Edinburgh, nota little, but much has been done 
in reality. Other classes, in whom we, at least, ape 
— deeply interested than in those of fashion, hare 
invariably participated in the benefit. But, for Edip. 
burgh, which, destitute of local manufactures to afford 
/commiercial support to its inhabitants, and crowded 
| with a shopoeracy, largely dependent on the influx 
of residents of fortune and fashion, both for their owg 
support, and for enabling them to aflord employment 
'to all classes of artizans and tradesmen—nothing has 
'been done. Not one solitary promenade docs Edia. 
| burgh possess worthy of the name; not even a car. 
riage-drive in connection with the west-end of the 
city, although a slight cut at Bruntsfield Links, and 
another at Salisbury Road, would connect the cis. 
cenit of the meadows with the Park, and both with 
the western parts of the town. And, now that the 
Woods and Forests department of the Government 
have really begun to act like trustees for the publie, 
im administering the Scottish estates of the Crown, 
we hope that they will imitate Lord Haddington at 
Tynninghame—but not in the King’s Park; for, as 
long as his Lordship was “ hereditary keeper,” and 
e something more,” of this fine piece of public pro- 
| perty, whatever profit he may have found in tearing 
down the face of the splendid and picturesque preei- 








|| pices for sale to strect contractors, we are not aware 


still, and thus to form a screen rising still more lofty | 


as it receded from the shore. And if there be never 


so much truth in the impression or prejudice that trees | 


and shrubs will not flourish in exposed situations in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, here is a method by which 
it can be obviated. Could anything more beautiful 
be conceived than ornamental wood upon Dunsappie 
or Arthur’s Seat, St. Leonard’s or Salisbury Crags! 
Why, the Cat-nick alone, fringed with a manly beard 
of mountain pine, would rival the scenery of the Tros 
sachs or Braemar; and Samson’s ribs, frowning no 
more in bare and rugged strength, but wept by the 
graceful birch, or shaded by the mountain ash, would 
form, far upon their dizzy perch upon the hill-side 
path, an Alpine pass, to which the passage of “ Rest 
and be thankful’’ out of “deep Glencro” must yield 
the palm. We may not live to see these improve- 
ments, long delayed—as everything dear to Scotland 


is, and where the growth of trees must be a work of’ 


time—but the world will please take notice that we 
have not failed to suggest them. 


And we prophesy 


that a very little landscape gardening bestowed upon | 
the Park would add an embellishment to Edinburgh | 


which it would be impossible to match in the United | 


Kingdom. The soft beauties of Richmond Hill could 
be blended with the wild woodland glories of Dun- 
keld; and the pent-up denizen of the city would feel 
his mind and senses expand amidst a scene of beauty, 
mingled with sublimity, which might be sought for 
by scene-hunters elsewhere in vain, 





| that he ever laid down a foot of roadway over the 
eround; and however agreeable his Lordship may 
have felt it, to see the lovely shores of Tynninghame 
ilourish green with woods, we are certain that he 
‘never raised a twig for the embellishment of the 
| Royal demesne of which he was, aud we suppose is 
still, the ranger. 

Never did aman neglect so golden an opportunity 
of making himself memorable as the Earl of Had- 
dington. The Earl of Haddington has no heirs, and 
‘has never suceceded in creating a reputation. In 
the Admiralty, where they always placed him, his 
Lordship wasan example of the old story—/ucus ane 
Tueendo—tor he was no sailor, and hardly knew s 
'mmarlin-spike from a cheese-toaster, With one of 
the best hearts that ever beat in a human breast, 
we leave it to be conjectured what congenial baad 
ployment the benevolent mind of Lord Hadding- 
ton m/éght have found in devoting a portion of his 
fine fortune, or even of his official income, to conver 
ing the King’s Park, through the medium of its él 
bellishments and improvements, into a monument™ 
his fame, which is now destined to perish, and “ the 
place that knew him to know him no more.” lbs 
now too late, His Lordship cannot retrieve thai 
opportunity. And it can never now be said of him, 
so far as the King’s Park is concerned, that he evel 
benefited his race by making two blades of grass 
grow where one only grew before. 





Mais revenons & 108 movtons—it is clear that this 
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lady, who plainly had no friends, must have|| Well, and to forget what the heart would rather yet 


yn a cheerless enough night on Arthur’s Seat. | 


We never heard of any one else at all likely to have) 
a bed of it, except, perhaps, Sir Isaac Newton. 
pat what's the use, we should like to ask, of the un-— 
mfortable system of star-gazing, pursued by that) 
her, when anybody may, for a shilling, feel | 
ite at home in Miss Short's Observatory on the 
Calton Hill, dive into all the craters of the moon by | 
means of an achromatic telescope, or resolve the sa- | 
iellites of Jupiter, and contemplate the ring of Saturn, | 
the dise of Venus, the tail of the last comet, and the | 
peard of the first meteor, alternately ; or, to simplify 
the matter still more, by stepping into our publishers, 
Messrs. Sutherland & Knox, may procure a paste-| 
board planisphere, perforated with brilliant pune- | 
tares of daylight, so as to represent the whole eata- | 
e of the heavens, from stars of the first to those | 
of the fifth magnitude ; and thus, by adjusting the 
superficies to our meridian, and the given date, be 
euabled to see the stars in miniature at noonday, 
without the trouble of going out of doors? But we 
don’t believe the lady of the song was an astronomer. 
She never once alludes to a heavenly body. Her 
spirit is of the earth, earthy ; and her highest aspi- 
rations sigh with the winds among the trees. Some 
of Sir Walter Scott’s heroes and heroines had a good | 
deal of night work ascribed to them in that locality, 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of Nicol’ 
Musehat’s Cairn. All romance! Madge Wildfire | 
herself hardly ever passed the night amidst the) 
Crags, we shall be bound. As for “‘ Gentle Geordie” 
—whatever Sir Walter may say—he knew better | 
—only it tells well in a novel, and maintains a con- 
iinuity of the action to keep up the narrative by means 
of midnight rendezvous, when the heroine has been 
earefully put to bed. Our scepticism of any realisa- 
tion of the proposal made by the lady of the song 
admits, in short, of but one exeeption; for it is doubt 
ful ifeven she herself ever carried it into execution. 
The exception referred to consists in the undoubted | 
fact of a hermitage having once been perched upon | 
St. Leonard's Crags. hat the hermit inhabited | 
his cell in his day, we ean have no manner of doubt, 
gazing, as we so often do, on the shattered ruin of 





the Chapel of St. Anthony, attached to his Cvnohium. | 
Not but the chapel is the remnant of too good a Go- | 


thie edifice for a genuine hermitage ; but long ere | 
human veneration could have been prompted to raise | 
it, there inust have been a hermit there, and the re- 
patation of the spot must have been established. This 
is the tale told by Caleott’s beautiful picture of Edin- 
bargh, from St. Anthony’s Chapel, preserved at Ab- | 


ae ; and it is the truth attested by the ruin on 
rock, as well as by the waters that bubble inter- | 
But save that hermit. 


mittently from the fountain. 
and the lady of our song, we never heard of one, ex- 


cpt ourselves, who ever proposed passing the night 
ia such a spot. 


nities, to haye « ] 
‘mitented himself w 
‘arly in the 
many an FE, 
“riving 
be 


drink, in passing, of St. Anthony’s Well! 


Sir Robert Peel himself, although | 
mpposed by Mr. George Combe, and other autho-| 
ove of approbation” rather large, | 
ith making the ascent pretty | 
morning, and yet not so early by half as_ 
| Edinburgh maiden on sweet May-Day, | 
» In accordance with the popular superstition, | 
the first to taste nine drops of St, Anthony’s| to the spot and the oceasion than Sir Robert’s. We 
‘ 


remember. Little deem the mercenary youths who 
proffer you its oblivious waters, of the pernicious beon 
they tempt you to accept or buy. Forget !—whe 
would forget / The wretch who, having exhausted 
the round of pleasure, has nothing left to live for, 
might wish to forget how insignificant he has found 
the enjoyments he prized so much, But we think 
better of our race than to suppose that there are 
many would willingly sacrifice the cherished me- 
mories of early life, of kin, of birth-place, school, 
love, and friendship—the reminiscences that, like 
oases in the desert of existence, chequer the arid 
sands of life, and form “the greenest spots in me- 
mory’s waste!’ Let it not, therefore, be supposed 
that, atter reasoning ourselves into the resolution of 
being, “* so far as ever we could learn, could ever read 
in tale or history,” the only human being that did 
ever spend a night on Arthur's Seat since the period 
of the Ilermit—Madge Wildfire, Geordie Robertson, 
and Sir Robert Peel notwithstanding—we paused to 
Oh, no ; 
we wished to carry with us, at least, our recollections. 

It was sunset, in truth, as we ascended ; and hav- 
ing been guilty of perusing “the Nightside of Na- 
ture,” in two volumes octavo, just prior to this 
practical experiment upon ‘* Mrs. Crowe's Philoso- 
phy,” we shall confess that ghosts and doppelgangers, 
et hoe genus oimne, did run somewhat in our mind ; 
nor should we have been much amazed to have met, 
in these bleak and lonely wilds—all more bleak and 
all more lonely from their contrast with the subsid- 
ing hum of the neighbouring citvy—any description 
of spirit, from that of Mrs. Veal down to that of Mrs. 
What did we sce accordingly? The level 
ravs of the sinking sun had nearly ceased to crimson 
the west—their last roseate tints just rested on the 
peak of Arthur’s Seat, where, looming largely in the 
haze of evening, an individual figure, the converse 
of Sir Robert—late as he was early on the moun- 
tain—stood like a colossus on its brow’ Could this 
be the Giant of the Hartz Mountains—the Spirit of 
the Brokken—come across to haunt usin poor old 
Scotland? <A low bow of salutation, lowly as the 
sod, produced no corresponding inflection—the hat 
removed provoked no ultra politeness in return—the 
insufferably ill-bred apparition seemed, in facet, to 
have its back towards us, its presumed original! 
And so it was. ‘Tired of gazing on the expiring 
west, the figure turned slowly ou its pivots, and dis- 
gustingly resolved itself into the similitude of a mere 
man, We declare we had hardly patience to give it 
a good evening, as it walked, or rather crawled, past 
us, in a state of disenchantment. There was one 
consolation —its astonishment at then and there en- 
countering a solitary wight ascending, “in such a 
place as this at such an hour,” was probably matehed 
only by our satisfaction at eseaping the misery of hav- 
ing our night on Arthur’s Seat impaired by a snob 
of a creature, that could not play the part of ghost 
for an occasion, even as Bully Bottom played that of 
‘* Wall”—asadumbanimal. If this should meet its 
eye, our virtuous indignation is rewarded as well as 
recorded. 

Sir Isaac’s occupation, after all, was more adapted 


Crowe. 
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speak from experience—Arthur’s Seat is a noble ob- 
servatory. 
state ofthe atmosphere, however, asif itwere the most 
delicate of instruments—Lord Resse’s great telescope 
itself, upon the bog-trotted shores of the Shannon. 
We believe that our resource on the summit of Ar- 
thur’s Seat that night must have been contemplation, 
not ofthe stars, butin the abstract. Musing on the ety- 
mology, as if we had been asked to contribute to the 
statistical account, Arthur’s Seat appeared to us as 
great a puzzle in nomenelatare as ever it did to an 
W hat particular faney 
seat of the place, we wer 


Could the 


antiquary. anvbody eould have 
to make either a bed or a 


at a loss to divine, whole 


sie Ro h af 
Thee 


much 
’ wks confrueed \ } urls il 


fragments ofan earlier wor Id 


he the work of Merlin: 
which king Arthnr sat 
pertormanees ; The 


“A king sat on the rocky brow, 
That looks o'er sen born Salamis.’ 


and was this the plaee on 


enchanted, and beheld his 


very thing 


What a was his, 
him, and rade ereation’s ribs were shattered and sub 
dued before the elemental foree ! 
the romantic landseape, mellowed down by time, till 
the softest snatches ot 
peneil could bat poorly portray its beauties,  ¢ 
millar Castle! abode of os woman around whom eon 
centrates all that is me the 
history, and all thats dark in the ealendar of erime! 
Thy glories lour bat darkly through the 
sky; vet as the moon lights up ths } pure dilapidated 
walls, whose 
folded from vulgar 
thy nakedness and thy deeay, 


sight as nature heaved around 


low different now 
Thomson of Duddingstone’s 
‘raig 


aneholy in romanee of 


nidnight 


rents and fissures are so delieate IN en 


and prs Ing curiositv as to eover 
troops of noble dames 
the gay hearts of Pranee, the gallant, 


with the 


and cavaliers 


the daring, and the andacious, mingling 


lovelw of our own loved land. seem to emerge trom 

‘ light to shade, and to be hidden in shade again as 
‘ thes pace on ards to Holvrood, through one of the 

manv horse-wavs from Craiemillar to the Palaee, 
wher Marvy showed herself to her turbulent subjeets 

“ie There are sundry wavs of deseending from Arthur’s 
: Seat: but there is one which we followed on this oe 


easion perhaps more deserving than usual ot comme 


moration., Atthe west end of the Tlunter’s Bog there 


dane vl 


1} : . 
, WAVE] DIS WANG, and 


fairy visions whieh around he And when the arch 


enchante rr. Lave hat heal en th. and 


SCA, 


1e| 
| 


and sky, ta hues of purple and gold, how erne! seemed the 
h vd, thouoh stretehed in tenderest watchituiness, that would 
fain have bro ol t her back to the sooner Nines of ‘etilan. lr 
th arrogance of! vonth, of heanty, we forget that our kind 
monitor has felt as we feel—the same fom) trust, the same 
extatic hope, and can sav-—* | too, shemherd, in Arcadia 
dwelt,” | have never known the blessed care of A mother, 











This, again, depends as much upon the 
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low the tremendous precipice of the Raven's ¢ 
forming the western face of Arthur's Seat.  Tragi. 
tion has popularly termed this subsidiary elevation 
the Hause, or throat, from its supposed resemblanes 
to that article of human furniture. But amongst the 
discoveries we were doomed to make on this eventfy! 
night, we found out that the Raven’s Crag, or Arthar’s 
Seat itself, was possessed of a thrapple quite worth 
of the name, and much better entitled to the simijj. 
This is a perpendicular gully that deseengs 
the very face of the Raven’s Crag from summit to 
like the luggage hateh of the “dinburgh and 
How we got down it-- <i. 
People 
will do things in a state of somnambulism that wak. 
ing they would shudder to contemplate. And so we 
imagine we must have slid down this perpendicalay 
incline or hause to the so-called Harnse below—for 
there, as day broke, were we found 


tude. 


base, 
(;lasgow terminus. 


we got—is nobody's business but our own, 


‘On man, on nature, and on liuinan life, musing in solitude 

There to the westward lay Newington, smiling in 
vouthful sweetness in the morning sun. Hast, over 
the liqnid eve whieh Loehend sent up like an expres. 
sion of life in the landseape, rose Inchkeith and the 
coast of Vife upon the blue waters of the Frith: and 
here, upon a platform, commanding views to whieh 
no painter conld do justice, there is only silence and 
you call ; for, to the ex. 
Rev. Dr. Fleming, whose 
scenery is exquisite, the 
and lorests, instead of 
leading the Vietoria drive, as might easily have been 
done, over this lovely spot, by a semicircular sweep 
and the east 
the Ilause, to join the valley on the west of 
footpath at the Salisbury Crags, 
have contrived, on emerging from Samson's Ribs, t 


solitude at whatever hour 
treme indignation of the 
taste for nature and its 
Commissioners of Woods 


round the base of the Raven’s Crag, 
side ot 
ths extremity of 
bury it deep in a eut of the sandstone, and so to shut 
alike all view of the 
surrounding beds 
of rock, leading, like a subterranean passage withoul 


into the valle, ot St, Le 


from strangers and natives, 
eountry by clay banks and 


out, 


jagged 


Wi 


mght on 


nard’s, 

having probably passed th 
to the read 
wi sincerely 


have done 
Arthur’s Seat as litth 
for, with Clarence, 


“As lama Christian faithful man, | woak 


WOW 
rs sate 
faction as ourown ; 


execlaim— 


rises a platform of greenstone rock, immediately be- not pass another such a night 
AN OLD WOM S TALE 
It is an old tale, the experience of age striving in vain | hut / nerable parent was permitted to watch over @t 
to temper the enthusiasm of youth lama mother now:!| orphaned ehildhoad. 1] can now understand her earnest}aae 
and "1 sedat MATroOM Was well sth tt Trem miber how alte he raveriul annrety, as we grew un to womanhood, anal the 
loved to think her old friends spleneti: through intirmity .| time tor our settlimg im life drew near. | can tee! with ber 
dearly as she loved them, rather than abate one atom ot now, though im my inexperience | could not then, for 4, 


have tair giris to guard, vw hose happiness here and hereafter 
heart-strings. | remember $e 
day on which my father told our grandmother of my engage 
father. 1 was then, my Margaret, voung am 
as vourself, and dear grandnama iaxl ber 


is entwined with ™m\ ver\ 


ment to vou! 
g hitb arted 


withered hand on the curls which clustered in golden juss 


down her veneraie 


riance, and tears dropped slowly 


cheeks. 


* Do not grieve, dear grandma, I shall not leave sou Se 
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time vet ; aml,” [ added, pressing her hand in both 
om * 1 shall see you very often.” 

Hae my own tears began to flow, for, in the engross- 
aaat of my new feelings, [had searcely dwelt on the sever- 
“ar of oll ties, which my new engagement would involve. 

WJ is no selfish grief that thus afflicts me,” said my 
teloved moniter. “T would not cloud vour voung spirit, 


sr dim the hopes which are sent to bliss the morning of 


Me and fit us for the burden and heat of the day ; but 
> , . - = 

fou, my Grace, remind me of my cherished danghter, Agnes, 
whose early death vou have often heard me lament. 1 will 


Re tel 


tyou something of her life ; and if it make vou rejoice 
vith trembling, amid your present happiness, that happiness 


vill be more likely to endure, From her infancy I had watech- 
th 


ad over Agnes witha more fearful tenderness than any other 
of my children. Hers was a character strangely made 1 
of quick and joyous impulse, and deep unsuspected feeling. 
She eeemed altogether without that cowardice so often at 


| 


tributed to woman as a reproach, but which, in a world of 


dangers, often serves her as well as the cantiousness of wis- 
dom. Meanness and cunning she scorned, and the petty artifice 
common in both sexes was never found in her, Her spi- 
rits were high and untameable—sometimes to wildness ; but 
if unkindly or harshly rebuked, none so utterly subdued, 
Gan vou wonder, then, that L watched over her as if she 
were some precious vessel, sent ont on a sea full of rocks, 
quieksands, and whirlpools ? L used often to pray that, be her 
lt in life what it might, she might ever feel the balm of 
loving looks and kind words, 

“Amt what was her lot in life, dear grandma ? 
happr? = Do tell me all about her. 


“She was not so fair as her sister Graee.’ eontinned 


W as she 
Was she pretty 7” 


grandmama, “but there was a variety in the play of her 
fatores, and a plavfulness of manner, which made her gene 
rally admired. At the age of eighteen, her hand was asked 
amarriage by a voung merehant, Arthur Walforth; and, 
whore T was aware of her danger, her heart was his. | SAN 
danger, hecanse she was too voung to encounter the cares of 
married life, and the uneertainties of trade press heavily on 
the wife of a merchant. 
het hashand’s epirits ; and she is a highlv-favoured woman 
{his temper too do not suffer: and mv Agnes’s tender vet 
high sprit was, | knew, ill fitted for such trials. Arthur 
vas an Intelligent vonng man, of high character, and most 
hanoarable in all his dealings. It was, however, his misfor 
tane to have for a mother a weak and irritable woman, whom 
msperity had not improved, She was surrounded with 
Nessings, but was constantly complaining ; and as her eda- 
ation had not strengthened her mind, nor a watchful self- 
ienial mproved her heart, she was likels to impress upon 
et son's mind a very low opinion of all women, I, my 
oar Grace, was honoured by my hushand with his entire 
contilence and I tried to return his trust, by being, in- 
Weed, a helpmeet for him. If a woman does not know the 
me of her hushand’s affairs, she is defrauded of what 
. Jestl; her due—the privilege of advising with him, and 
uniting with him, in his efferts to do justly to all men. 
Nbout a year after Agnes’s marriage, the crisis occurred 
. the commercial world which laid so many lofty houses 
mes I often surprised Agnes in tears, but she said nothing 
nan: and I have always made it a principle not to inquire 
— secrets, | have seen so much evil from the well- 
meanmg but ill-judged reluctance which many a mother 


als ‘give up to her daughter's husband, in good faith and 


“eerity, the secrets of that daughter's heart. 1 was very 


She en ffi rs irom the \ ariation of 


then she added — 
i 
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anxiows about my child; bat [ could only commend her te 


But me 
day my Agnes came te my house, and rushed up stairs te 


a tender Providence, and watch for the result, 
my bed-room. | followed her, and secured the door; and 
I was then grieved to hear her sebbing bitterly, and im an 
agony of sorrow, 

“Can b give von any comfort or advice, my darling? 
Confide in vour mother, and perhaps I may be able to con- 
sole vou.” 

“Oh! my hushand, my husband; he has used me eruelly; 
he has not been open with me; he might have told me the 
state of his affairs; Tam not a child; L could bear po- 
verty —I could live anywhere, and labour for him, as many 
reserve—oh ! it will kill 


,* 


Are obliged to do: bunt This ernel 


— 


te ie 
* Aones, my sweet child,” I answered, “now is your 


look for strength ; and, 
ive to be patient, and 


time of trial : 


, . 
oh. beware of a rebellious spirit ; st 


vou know where to 


‘ +s 
ical ® 


tell me all vou 

‘Our head-clerk has just been, mamma, and he tells me 
that his master is gone to London ; and his return is un- 
eertain ; and he has lett a request to me, that | will come 
and stay with vou, until his affairs are arranged one way or 
other. Tam more hurt by his allowing me to learn all this 
from a stranger than shocked at his ruin; for we are both 
young, and we may hope for better times. But, oh, mother ! 
there are many things which | might have done without ; 
and now, the people will suspect me of having known oar 
circumstances all along—-and 1 shall have the disgrace of 
being suspected of dishonesty.” 

“Alas! 


woman of integrity it is indeed a sore trial to be thought 


Agnes,’ 1 said, “yours is a common case, Toa 


capable of wronging any tradesman; but do not injure year 
health by this violent grief. You are, whatever happens, 
our dearly beloved daughter ; and now, for Grace's sake, 
and for vour father’s, and mine, try te compose veurself, 1 


knew that this appeal to her family affection would have a 


nr ; 


strong effect on her generous nature ; for Agnes, im be- 


* 


coming a wife, had not ceased to be a datiful daughter; and 


her love for her sister, vour dear mother, my Grace, was 
hbeantiful to behold. She was delicate even then; and re- 
utred the T¢ rede rest Care foo centie and uns Itish fin thes 
world, She was even then more like a heavenly than an 


earthly being. When she saw Agnes come down with the 


marks of tears on her cheeks, she strove bw everv tender at- 
tention to soothe and chee her: and | sighed to see their 
gentle offices lavished in vat. 

“Our dear Agnes was wounded to the quick by her hus- 
band’s want of confides nce, and ae could not cheer her. In 
a short time, however, Arthur's affairs were wound up—all 
claims were satisficd—and he resumed his business with a 
good prospect of success; but he had lost one possession 
more valuable than gold—the confidence of his wife was 
There was a restlessness and anxiety about 


She refased ever again to take 


gone for ever, 
Agnes which never left her, 
the most trifling thing on credit; and once, when he jest- 
ingly alluded to her prudence, as he termed it, she replied, 
‘I have been treated like a child, Arthar, and vou must 
remember a burnt child dreads the fire. 1! 1 am not to be 
trusted, I will avoid being duped.’ 

“She died at the age of six-and-twenty, after a short ill- 
ness: but I shall always think that her indignation and 
anguish of mind had paved the way for her early death.” 


My grandmother ceased, and seemed lost in thought ; 
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“You too, Grace, are abont to marry a merchant, and I|/ that no deception of any kind or degree is to be permitted 


have told you this sad story in order to impress upon your || between you. 


Unless a man confides in his wife, he doe 


mind that the romantic feeling of first love is not sufficient | beth her and himself irreparable wrong.” 


to happiness in the married life. 


| 
There must be mutual 1 


1 took my dear grandmother's advice, and, as far as 


confidence, or the yoke will press heavily indeed on the || this varied scene admits of happiness, happiness has bees 
helpless woman. Before you marry, make it a condition |! mine, 





MEMOIR OF WILLIAM 


ELLERLY CHANNING, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM His CORRESPONDENCE AND MANUSCRIPTS,* 


THE essays and writings of the late Dr. Channing 
were more popular in this country than those of any 
other American writer of his time. His publications 
were chiefly confined to topics of a theological or of 
a political character; but the felicitous combination 
of a chaste and eloquent style with clear and power- 
ful reasoning placed his writings before his age gene- 
rally, and far before his age in the United States, 
His literary talents were, we believe, more accurately 
measured and valued on the eastern than on the 
western shores of the Atlantic. He wanted many 
of these qualifications that are necessary to secure 
popularity amongst his countrymen. Hewas a kind, 
but, at the same time, a rigidly righteous critic, His 
opinions were not easily formed; and, when matured, 
they were not easily concealed, te did not, there- 
fore, flatter cither his party or his people, but dealt 
with both in pure integrity of heart. Thus he be- 
came the opponent of many tavourite objects in the 
United States. Hle opposed slavery, without always 
following the line of conduct adopted by the extreme 
abolitionists. He was extreme and immediate. No 
man could be more so; and yet he was unable to 
approve of all the proceedings adopted by the most 
noisy, if not the most active, party of abolitionists. He 
opposed many of the measures that, during his life- 
time, were popular in the States. 
the first French Revolution, and of the principles that 
for a time disgraced the French nation, expressed in 
the States, was opposed, in his case, with intense 
hatred. He considered the French alliance extremely 
dangerous, Hisestimate of the character of Napoleon 
Buonaparte was severe, but we are bound now, with 
time and opportunity to view more calmly the meteor’s 
course, to callit just. It was sternly just. Dr. Chan- 
ning had no sentimentalism., Sinning genius was a 
sadderspectacle to him than guilty mediocrity. A pro- 
fusion of intellect did not weigh anything in his esti- 
mate against a profusion of immorality, except to- 
wards weighing the latter down, He did not, there- 
fore, participate in that foolish opinion somewhat pre- 
valent at one time amongst the Liberals of this coun. 
try regarding Napolecon—an opinion that, reversing 
Scripture, claims for genius the power of covering a 
multitude of sins. We suppose, also, that Dr. Chan- 
ning, like many of the other inhabitants of New 
England, had English feelings hidden in his heart, 
and that they crept out sometimes when he wa: 
hardly cognoscent of their influence, 
Virginian schoolmaster was deeply interested in the 
battle of the Nile, and anxious that the rumour of 
Sir Raph Abercrombie’s land victory might be con- 


The young 





- — 


The admiration of 





firmed; and yet, at the same time, he was expressip 
fears of the consequences that might result from 
British naval superiority. Our somewhat unduti. 
ful progeny seem to have always been jealous op 
that point; and they have taken great pains ty 
make themselves sailors and manufacturers when 
they should have been ploughing the earth: to plant 
distant colonies, under the name of New States, 
when they should have been settling the next 
-rish; and to cover the sea with their flag, when they 
should have been covering New York and Phila. 
delphia with good roads, for even yet their cultiva. 
tion is only edging their rivers or canals. Dr, Chan- 
ning’s essay on Napoleon’s character, and his various 
papers on the French war, and the French alliance, 
made him early known as a writer in this country, 
and his works were extensively read. — He opposed 
the last United States war with Great Britain, at 
the time when it was highly popular amongst his 
countrymen, whose conduct in that matter was not 
chivalrous. Ile remains a witness against them in 
the business, who cannot be easily confuted. To war, 
and to standing armies, he was opposed; and ifhe had 
lived to see, he would have also lived to condemn the 
last crime of the United States in that department, 
ln this case, however, as in the abolition inovement, 
he dissented from the enthusiastic views of some of 
his countrymen,  Lle opposed war as a necessary 
evil, but not as necessarily a crime. He could not 
have joined the peace societies, and yet he was emi- 
nently a man of peace. These societies, latterly, 
have embraced more than the religious body with 
whom they originated. Many of their members, in 
‘recent times, are in their place in a peace society, 
for, in the advocacy of their views, they display feel- 
ings that would render them hot-headed, and quar 
relsome, in any other connexion. Channing, beliet 
ing that Washington committed no wrong in guiding 
the armies of his countrymen, opposed the parties 
who denounce all war as criminal, and teach perfect 
submission to all wrong. 

Dr. Channing was born at Newport, in Rhode 
Island, on the 7th April, 1780. Tis biographer gives 
a short narrative of the condition of Newport at the 

time of his birth, which is a more amusing than in- 
structive eifort to persuade the public that even thes 
| Newport was something above provincial villages, 
‘and that Newport socicty contained the elements of 
| greatness in fashion, in sin, and in social conviviality, 
|from being the resident city of retired captains 

| West India traders, and a kind of Bath—a bath- 
ling place to the chivalrie south. Dr. Channing's 


— 





* Three vols. 8vo. John Chapman, London, 
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was one of the many lawyers of the colony 
ho seem to have economically combined the fune- 
v . af e 
ons of attorney and barrister in one person. His 
rwas an individual of superior mind, but who 
alife of ditticulty to meet, and met it vigorously. 
fis grandfather was a merchant of Newport, a slave- 
omer; and the following extract,affordinga glimpse 
{days long gone by, in the northern states, is of 
interest The slave population in the middle of the 
; oe e . . 
last century, 2 hundred years ago,occupied a position 
superior to their present circumstances. Slavery 
deteriorates the buyer and the bought, and unless it 
had been now and then checked, would have trans- 
formed the earth ere now into a demonagerie — 
I think of his state of mind v ith soTTOW, Hh 
of that place, | 
‘They were the domestics of 
[ remember, 


*()p one subject, | 
ther, like most respect ble 
daves imported from Africa. : 
wily; and my father had no sensibility to the evil. 


MSSESSCU 


mercoant? 
tue la- 


however, with pleasure, the affectionate relation which subsisted 


between him and the Africans (most of them aged), who continued 
to live with my grandfather. ‘These were liberated after the Revo- 
istion; bat nothing could remove them from their old home, where 
they rather ruled than served. One of the females used to speak 
of herself as the daughter of an African prince; and she certainly 
had much of the bearing of rovalty. The dignity of her aspect 
wi manner bespoke an uncommon woman, She 
Dachess, probably om account of the rank she had held in her own 
ewatry. I knew her only after she was free, and had an estab- 
ishment of her own. Now and then she invited all the children 
of the various families with which she was connected to a party, 
ad we were liberally feasted under her hospitable roof. My father 
won the hearts of all his domestics. One of the sincerest mourners, 
i his death, was an excellent woman who had long lived with us, 
wad whom he honoured for her piety. 

“T recollect distinctly the great interest he took in the political 
questions which agitated the country, Though but eight or nine 
wars of age, | was present when the Rhode Island Convention 
opted the Federal Constitution ; and the enthusiasin of that mo- 
went I can never forget. My father entered with his whole heart 
into that unbounded exultation. He was one of the most devoted 
wemlers of the Federal party. At the beginning of the French 
Revolution, he shared in the universal hope and joy which it in- 
gited; but L well recollect the sadness with which he talked to us 
we Sunday afternoon, of the execution of Louis the Sixteenth ; 
wd from that moment his hopes died.” 


Vay} 
Was caved 


The characteristic of the existing revolutions in 
Evropep—that total absence of the seattold—is thei: 
trongest hope ; and yet, while we do not justify the 
gulltining of Louis the Sixteenth, it would oceur 
us, that the men who had the death of Major An- 
dre on their heads and consciences, had not also any 
particular reason to be squeamish in these matters. 
Dr. Channing refers to his father, and his family cir- 
‘amstances, which were straitencd, in the following 
atract from one of his letters _— 

“He prospered in life, but without being able to leave a coim- 
Meence ty his large family. His labours were great; but I have 
WO recollect i lepressed. [should place him among 
happy, He was taken away in the midst of usefulness and 

The disease of which he died was not understood. I re- 
weber that he used to complain of feelings which we now should 


wane * dyspepsia ; but that disease was little thought of then, 
ta the RAInNe never hear d. 


mof seeing him 


by These are very scanty reminiscences; but as I hardly saw my 
ber Mer reaching my twelfth year, and as nearly fifty years have 
mice ot oo it 1s not to he wondered at that I can recall 
OF tus calm, uniform life. The career of a professional 
“4, ecupied with the support of a large family, offers no great 


ents, 
* , 
tt +} 
Lh =e thought, when I began, of writing so much: but the 
Maar which sll men take iu the virtues of parents has led me 


@ heensibly. 


My father died before I could requite him for his toils for my 
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support, and his interest in my moral well-being; and I feel as if, 





|in the present instance, I was discharging some part, though a 


; very small one, of my great debt. = I 


owed him much: and it is 


/not my smallest obligation that his character enables me to join 
| affectionate esteem and reverence with my instinctive gratitade,” 


The author very naturally dwells somewhat mi- 
nutely on the little records ot the Channing family 
—who were merely estimable persons—of whom, 


happily, for this world of ours, there are millions 
busily engaged in quiet but important duties, and 





forming its stay and security. Dr. Channing had 
a great advantage. His mother lived long with her 
son—an advantage that may not be easily estimated, 


if the natural influence of that relationship be rightly 


exercised: — 
fifty vears after his birth, and their 
and for the most part unbroken, 


relation throughout this long, 


| period of iatereourse, was as beantiful as it was rich in mutual 


' 


| 


her arm without great personal trouble. 


af SSIngX. 


Like all other little boys and girls at that time in 


||’ country town, young Channing was early sent to 
‘a dame school, with the view, more probably, of 


being kept out of harm’s way than of learning. His 


first teacher used arod of portentous length—-a long 


pole likea fishing rod—that brought the school under 
His pro- 
gress at school No, 1 is not noted, but he was re- 
inoved :— 

“From this guardian of decorum, he passed into the keeping of 
two excellent women, and good teachers, under whose care he ime 
proved rapidly, and with whom he was so much of a favourite as 
to be constantly set up as a model for the other children’s imita- 
tion. The regard in which he was held by his young companions, 


tlso, was pleasantly shown by an answer given to the mistress, 


| when, one day, she said to an unruly urchin, ‘I wish, in my heart, 


; vou 
child, ‘1 can’t be like hisu, it is not half so hard for hun to be good 





' 


| great nan, 
;child whatever, and they are worth little. 


‘much wonder at the difficulties he experienced. 
‘then taught, Latin was hedged round with sorrow 


were like William Channing.’ 


‘Oh! exclaimed the poor 


us it is for me 

These little anecdotes are to be easily had of every 
We could pick them up of almost any 
Latin 
We do not 
As 


was one of Dr. Channing’s first sorrows. 


The educational policy of our ances- 
‘They endeavoured to make their 


to the youn’. 
tors was dark. 


children feel the results of the confusion at Babel 


from intancy. It does not appear that the board. 


ing and day school of Mr. Rogers, Newport, Rhode 


|pursued in these establishments. 


|Island, U. S., in or nearly 1790, was any exception 


to the rule of mental and moral torture generally 
“ William’ was 
thought stupid there until he got over the dar, and 
could read Virgil. Then he was clever, His bio- 
grapher, we fear, hardly knows all the pranks of 
happy imitative childhood, for he says :— 

“Ile seems from the first to have shown a bent towards the 
pursuit that occupied his mature years, and carly earned the title 
of * Little Minister.’ When vet very small, he was wont to ar- 
range a room with seats, and desk, and to summon the family with 
blows upon the warming-pan, by way of a bell, to a religions meet- 
ing, where he preached with mach seriousness and energy. Ab 
other times, he would summon his playmates, for a similar pure 
pose, upon the steps of the door. This development of religious 
sensibility may have been owing in a measure to the influence of 
an aunt of his father’s, who was an invalid, and a woman of mach 
piety and sweetness, to whose room the nephews and nicces went 
ou a Sunday afternoon to read mm the Bible or some good book, re 
peat hymns, and join in simple prayer. At home, too, his mother 
was accustomed to call the children together in the best parloar, 
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which was open only once a-week, or on great occasions, and to dle and higher circles, by rough unloving ha 
read with them from the Scriptures. With the then prevalent views |] it cannot be good. We are told that William Chan 


of deference due to parents, she exacted at these times a decorum 
which the young ones foand it difficult to keep, for the large room 


in winter days was cold, and they shivered in their seats, and as | 


the wind found its way through the crannies, and swelled the 
carpet, the house-dog would, to their great amusement, chase the 
waves across the fluor. 
Ile was influenced, too, not a little by a respected confidential ser- 
vant, Rachel de Gilder, a woman of imasculine energy, kind, though 
firm, and of a strong religious principle, who exerted a sway over 
the children second only to their mother’s, and to whom William 
felt a gratitude so warm that he befriended her through a long life 
Rachel was a Baptist, converted and instructed by Mr. Eddey, of 
Newport, who was afterwards known to have been a Unit irian. 
Her views were uncommonly cheerful. and it would be interesting 
to learn how far sugvestive words, dropped by her in conversation, 
became germs in the boy's receptive heart, which ripe ned into the 


theology of his manhoo gy 


“ This development of religious sensibility” is one | 


of the commonest things in the world. Il children 
practise occasionally a little inthat way. We were in 
the habit of preaching frequently to a small and se- 


lect audience, and, we add with some regret, of even | 


dispensing ordinances. We confess that with “some” 
regret ; cannot remember that there 
was any wilful irreverence shown, and none was in- 
tended. 
ours practised in the same way, and our congrega- 
tion went sometimes to hear their service. It does 
not occur to us that this was “a development of reli- 


because we 


gious sensibility :"’ certainly it was not owing to the | 


influence of a religious maiden aunt, and did not 


indicate the future profession of the parties. Dr.) 


Channing's biographer has, in fact, little to tell of 
his youth. It contained nothing unusual, and hence 
we have these small narratives of quite common- 
place occurrences, ‘ William,” it appears, talked 
theology from his childhood, and— 


“Tn relation to this period, he has also said-—‘ 1 can distinetly 
recollect unhappy inthuences exerted on my youthful mind by the 
referting at onee 


general tone of religion in this town, to the dry 


1 } 


techmen! teach ne Whicil hye lhe t | from the | ilput or the dull 


dniling which the children weekly underwent from the Assembly's 
‘ 
i 


| . 
on the other to the pro amity and 


Catechism on the one side, and 


jeers of infidelity which reached him on the street. 


The Assembly's Catechism, asa literary and logi 
eal work—though by the way not well arranged 
~is one of the noblest productions of pure Saxon 
literature ; but it is not a treatise for little children, 
and we fear that its absolute merits are often over- 
looked in after life, because it is made a book of ter- 
ror to infancy. 

The following short extract from one of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s letters gives a finer idea of his childhood than 
anything we have vet seen in these volumes :— 

“ Thanks to my stars, I can say 1 have never killed a bird. 1 
would not ernsh the meanest ins 
They have the same right to life that IT have—thev received it 
from the same Father, and I will not mar the works of God by 
wanton cruelty.” 


} } } 
ect that crawls upon the rT und 


Dr. Channing undoubtedly means that he would 
not kill insects from that wanton feeling of cruelty 
that leads men to kill in sport. A little atten- 
tion by those who have the care of the young 
would accomplish a great change in their feelings. 
Unfortunately, however, at the most interesting stage 
of existence, the blind lead the blind. The first 
moulding of the mind is given, especially in the mid- 


William, however, was always sedate. | 


Another little family of dear friends of, 


ning went to hear a celebrated preacher, along with 
his father, who, ** with very glowing rhetorie,g. 
‘| scribed ‘* the lost state of man, his abandonment 
evil, helplessness, dependence upon sovereign grace 
and the need of earnest prayer as the condition bf 
receiving the divine aid.”” When the serviee wa, 
over, William heard his father remark to some per. 
| son in ‘*a decisive tone, ’ “ Sound doctrine, Sir,” 
and the boy, believing it true, was depressed ; bat 
lon returning home, * he saw his father take off his 
|boots, put his feet on the mantelpiece, and quietly 
read a newspaper, and the lad thought that he had 
| beenimposed upon.” The same thing happens to eight. 
‘tenths of the children in the world. We are quite 
|sure, that in reference to some of Dr, Channing's 
'| statements, it happened often in his congregation, 
|The preacher, however, was not to blame, unless, 
[as sometimes happens, he set the example; for 
/his doctrine was not in any way at fault. The im. 
'|pression, in fact, may have arisen as much from 
‘|the narrow acquaintance of the boy’s mind with 
| life and its realities, as from anything in the cen. 
| 








duct of his father, who seems to have belonged 
to the strict old school. The sermon, we can ga 
ther, was part of an extraordinary service on some 
[| 66 week-day.”’ However, the impression is worth te. 
cording ; for it shows how soon children notice in- 
consistency, and what they think thereof. 

We pass on to Channing’s college life, and the 
studies that he pursued then and there :— 


“In Greek, we studied ‘ Zenophon’s Anabasis, and afew books 
(of the ‘Thad, in Latin, ‘Sallust, and a few books of ‘Livy; ia 
| Mathematics, ‘Saunderson’s Algebra” and a work on Arithmetic; 
in Natural Philosophy, ‘ Enfield’s Natural Philosophy, and ‘ Ferge- 
-son’s Astronomy; in Rhetoric, in the ‘ Preceptor; in Metaphysies, 
‘Watt's Logic, and * Locke on the Human Uunderstanding; @ 
in Theology, ‘ Doddridge’s Leeturesy 
in Grammatical studies, ‘Lowth’s Grammar. 1 believe thiss 
if not the whole, course of our svstematical studies. 


History, ‘Milott’s Elements; 


near the whole, 


& « “ * * . ’ 


“The means of knowledge from external sources was very & 


mited. The intercourse between us and foreign countnes Was W& 
frequent ; and I might almost say that we lad no means of acces 
of any literature and science except the English. Even in respec 
e inore than a semi-annual importation of the 
most common works ; and a few copies supplied and satisfied the 
market. The English periodicals were then few in number; an! 
| 1 do not remember any one that was read by the students, excep 
the Monthly Magazine (the old monthly), and that was read bat 
I have spoken of our semi-annual importations, andi 
ps only plied as regular packets be- 
‘tween Boston and London, one in the spring and one ip the 


to this. we had litt] 


by a few. 


is literally true that two s| 
. ° 1: ” 
|}autumn, and their arrival was an era in our college life. 


Exactly fifty years have passed since then, end 
Boston has a regular weekly communication with 
England, through the Clyde steamers; the only line 
that has yet been able to make the passage with a 
deviating regularity. ‘The Clyde beats are knowa 
as the Cunard line to Halifax, Boston, and New 
York, from Liverpool; and the Liverpool new® 
papers tell us occasionally how Captain Judkins, & 
some of the other gentlemen in command, orders is 
dinner, on leaving the Mersey, to be ready by #® 
o’clock, at his hotel, on a given day, and astonishes ; 
the waiters by arriving within fifteen minutes of hit 








appointment. Haward University contained, o- 
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iod 
8, and at that early period, nearly two hundred students, || ber your social fire—how we collected i 
Chan. amongst them were several of the men wh the long winter ni lected round it—shortened 
' ‘ : ” o sub- af ter nights by nuts, cigars, and social converse 
£ with sequently occupied a high position in the States; of and strengthened the ties of our friendship. 1 was th : 
Cy” de. Judge Story, Joseph E penne premely happy. I can still remembe ~ aod 
, whom Juage ry, Joseph Emerson, and William || !ight, how we strolled over the com gg walks by moon- 
. "i : non, 0 : 
rent to Channing, achieved a European reputation. a to the Judge's. We leaned on Pa tp apne = 
grace, Asa student, Channing required to be laborious. || w eo J we grew warm in friendly argument ; the anes ; 
wenioe His father died before he had been long settled at he || 6088 ahd Saomuney whiten terceticd. “ah, WEEE econ: 
© Was university ; and the circumstances of his family did mory of those days Sill evar’ ie ei the me- 
\e per. not allow him to trifle. The Rev. Dr. Peirce gives | at host tears down my cheek. 1 am sensible thet = 
+e ° . - - PF aays ave ; se " 
, Sin,” hin a certificate for steadiness—“‘ he was always in| cae fico d > anagem ean only weep for them. My 
. ys | : 4 § ary; no ( hae 
l; bat his place.” || no congenial soul to make a on lly yo now to cheer me ; 
off hi stale | am, indeed, in the mids partner of my Joy or sorrow. I 
a “Talso heard his class in History. THe was always in his || thers, brothers . 1 sit st of my family, with the best of mo- 
jUletly ; and I invariably gave him the highest mark for good recite. | | a rs, and sisters ; but, alas! I have no friend.” 
he had bons. The government of the University were, 1 believe, unani- | The last sentence is insufferably stupid. Ifz 
eight. mous In assigning him the first rank among his classmates. This, }man cannot make a friend out f } ; 3 7veEe 
» cals in a class containing such men as Judge Story, William Williams | Peep rer aay of the best of mothers, 
i ; Artemas Sawyer, Joseph Emerson, Dr. Tuckerman, Xc., was ar - ers, he does not deserve one. There 
ining’s aaieibeer , Xc., was no|/ is more good sense in the following extract from the 
ration , same letter, which we : a ae ; 
tt = Channing, at a long subsequent date, thus counsels | | I etter, which wears throughout a juvenile air 
C8, e . ' wuss; 6" 1 8 ose ¥ ~~ ; , ' . 
hey 4 a young student, from his former experience :— | pee a ‘Rhee. becca profession which I mean to fo'- 
25 fe 1: yt ,» Shaw, I shall be a minister, a : 
he jm “You are in danger of reading too fast. In studying his- tlock of Jesus, a reformer of a oo , shepherd of the 
tory, I sometimes made an abstract from recollection some- ignorant world. I look forwardtoa bett : ne satresten; ecg 
1 from times thought over what I hadread. . . . Walk ont in I am journeying toward it nome ¥ tng and, while 
1 with the pleasant still autumnal days. Such daysdid a great deal same way. I know that you revere yellaion 3 fr ys 4 
Reh for my mind and heart, when I was at Cambridge. a that in your political career you would so }; and I wish 
, “| want you to find immediate pleasure in the acquisition || yond the strife, crimes, and intrigues of on 
longed of knowledge, in the works of genius and art, in poetry, in mony and blessedness of the Christie nations, to the har- 
an g% beauty everywhere, and in vigorous action of the intellect ‘state. We shall take different pms, . a anotber 
lijow. In youth itis not a good sign to inquire perpetually what || i" the grave. We shall bow before the , but we shall meet 
good will this or that study do? Our kind Creator then al. || {trust shall rejoice for ever in the ana eae tribunal, and, 
rth Te. lares us to the useful, by joining an immediate satisfaction to || the same celebration of Almighty love ps - Nay _ join in 
tice in. studies or pursuits which refine or elevate us. . . .”’ have grown quite ministerial but, belie a will think 1 
“ Walk . 7 ; the same sentiments in colle > 7 l seve me, I cherished 
alk out in the pleasant, still, autumnal days’’— || ligion is but another aa ae b polneee, y a ss a: man 
: . . ' } | ame appiness, an 
id the admirable advice to students in Cambridge, the new, | | cheerful when Iam most religious.” oo ee 





U.S.; or, perh ) in C . fy ‘ . 
; or, perhaps, even in Cambridge, the old, at || At the age of nineteen, Channing made an en- 


Eh. ~~ it might be followed at St. Andrews, or at Old | gagement as a teacher to one or more families in 
Aberdeen; but how is a student of the London Uni- | Richmond, Virginia, where he came closer into con 





Livy; in ‘ 
‘thetic; + 2 lle - King s College—to gain by following || tact with the enormities of the slave system. His 
~- - pad What stillness is there ever, from the | biographer does not think that slavery has enriched 
pasty. se “ytd to _ 31st December, in the High || the criminals, even in the United States, and espe 
pe - of Glasgow % What pleasure in the Horse | cially in Virginia, where they breed men and wom . 
e the ynd, or the Cowgate of Edinburgh? Men are liv- || for sale. = 
} studies. ee in an artifice; and, because they live||, “‘He visited freely in Richmond, availed himself of th 
‘ ~ ey die soon, and deprive existence of its pleasures rons offered by the neighbouring gentry a yd a 
, : . JUS ICCASIE mSsec te . og ‘ys ¥ 
very fe ; r profits. The god of this world, Mammon, || sides senvelliong ith the Rend se leisure at plantations, be- 
} P : , a abe 3 andolp!l > & 
a a as built and barricaded the God of nature al- || ¥'"sinia was at this time still “4 oo relied ges ae 
— out of some portions of his own earth, and they | ——— to reap the penalty which slavery has since renin 
ye = ros the most crowded with his sweaheses, whe eat | order nto para oo ruined estates, and seat 
. . | ‘ | ° it i . g io fe ‘ er . 
ished the t beauties of nature, and all its great and eve Ry a the cordial and elegat 4 a wea x f ie leeply the charm of 
al vwlving picture , er-re-|! pin.” gant courtesy which everywhere greeted 
ber ; g picture of life and death, and life again be- | “— 
wai see it ha see only the transcendant ugliness of art— || In Virginia he was a good hater of Napoleon Bona 
0 } ; . e il ° - 7 
. wii ae a until it seems good in theireyes. Greatly. | parte, and not without jealousy of Nelson; although 
kets be- redress te “a Viscount Morpeth is not the man to || with less justice in the latter than in the former case 
se in the _ magnificent wrong. He is too good-na- | The empire of the seas can never be so subversive of 
tees e world needs an Oliver Cromwell amongst || human liberty, as the empire of the land. A fleet 
en, and do what ~ of cities—an honest, strong man, who will || “00 U0" invade the interior of any country, and 
in wih die emeth good, without the fear of any other ee 4 mastery of the seas could only be profitably 
nly live a usec or one of those great purposes—the purpose of 
rith ua- betulberada nen myer are, or imagine themselves to intercourse—that the seas were meant to serve, 
é in the mi ’ + tgs “ +s ,; ’ 
middle state between acquisition I po with you, my friend, at the victory of Nelson. I 
1ope the report is equally true respecting the defeat of Bona- 


and acti ‘ e 
i New we on. ho —— was not anexception. There || parte’s land fi The D 
precocious ° " f id forces. T i : 

1 hated from Nt sa displayed in the following || cation, have carried sins sadh'te Gabe; should 1s be trae that 
“My D Newport, in October, 1798 :— nae repelled all human opposition, I would invoke old 
ders his iter — SHaw—I can clearly discover from ——’s last Hoagie wd ar ape = Pw ae ont Secmnen 
freadsh ip. ie doubt the sincerity and continuance of my || enriched, and Seal Nis poles poezouss Oo OC 

luttle of oo you lived four years with me, and do you know || the earth. There is < Eecdloniaaieal eee he rr 
mm tear from yo tage ge thes time or any new attachment || mind since the late dye ge ons ren and la 
They are eutwined with th meee of ‘joys that are past ?’ || it an important one. Ought not a just policy t ; be 

ealy by eatiene e threads of my existence ; and it || at the disproportionate greatness sper Sieur a Se Bikioh 
ianeboly ee see pe ——— that you can destroy the me- || navy ‘ T is not at present a uation E massee te } vem 
r mutual happiness. I still remem-|| with her the empire of the seas, We are exulting "ibe 
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superiority of the British by sea, as we did a few years ago 
at the superiority of the French by land. We have bitterly 
rued the latter. Let us avoid the same error with respect to 
the former. I wish France to fall, but Ido rot wish England 
to rise on her ruins. We should be careful that in destroying 
one scourge of the world, we do not give birth to another.” 


Channing’s enmity to Napoleon was extended to 
France and to French principles. He even threat- 
ened enthusiastically to abandon America, if French 
principles gained the ascendancy there, and take up 
his future abode in England. ‘This hatred of French 
opinions and infidelity was, at the time, still more 
profoundly felt in England; and although now we 
writhe under the burden of debt incurred by these 
wars, yet they were undertaken and conducted with 
the consent of a majority amongst our predecessors. 
The nation declared war by acclamation. 


**For my part, I care not how soon the contest is decided. 
Should the worst happen—should my native country be pros- 
trated, by the arts and influences of demagogues, at the feet 
of France, I will curse, and quit it. I never will breathe the 
same air with those who are tainted with the foul impurities 
of French principles. I never will dwell in the country where 
I was born free, when it is doomed to groan under a foreign 
yoke, With tears in my eyes, I will bid farewell to the roof 
which sheltered my infancy, and to the green graves of my 
fathers; and take up my abode in the foreign land from which 
I boast of my descent, and which my honest ancestors left in 
hopes of finding climes more favourable to liberty and the 
rights of man.”’ 

In youth, Channing was a day-dreamer, a builder 
of aérial structures ; and thus he cautions a friend 
against the practice :— 

“ Doanything innocent rather than give yourself up to reverie. 
T can speak on this point from experience. At one period of my 
life I was a dreamer,castle-builder; visions of the distant and fu- 
ture took the place of present duty and activity. Ispent hours in 
reverie. I suppose I was seduced, in part, by physical debility; 
but the body suffered as much as the mind. I found, too, that 
the imagination threatened to inflame the passions, and that if I 
meant to be virtuous, I must dismiss my musings. ‘The conflict 
I resolved, prayed, resisted, sought refuge in 
[ beg you to avail yourself 


was a hard one. 
occupation, and at length triumphed. 
of my experience.” 

There is a great breadth of delectable land be- 
tween the entirely practical and the entirely ima- 
ginative that all men travel in; and to hit upon the 
middle path would be a gain that Dr, Channing had 
not found in early youth, for in one of the letters 
written at that time he says:— 

“T have lost every energy of soul, and the only relic of your 
friend is a sickly imagination, a fevered sensibility. I cannot study. 
I walk and muse till I can walk no longer. I sit down with 
Goldsmith or Rogers in my hand, and shed tears—at what? at 


fictitious misery ! at tales of imaginary woes.” 


In the same letter he adds— 


“Tt is true, said I, that I sit in my study and shed tears over 
human misery. I weep over a novel. I weep over a tale of hu- 
man woe. But do I ever relieve the distressed? Have I ever 
lightened the load of affliction? My cheeks reddened at the ques- 
tion—a cloud of error burst from my mind.” 


At this time, however, just when forming these 
resolutions against building castles in the air, he be- 
gan that work most zealously, and appears to have 
imbibed the Communist notions now prevalent in 
Germany and France. His opinions were founded 
upon Christianity. Religion was beginning to influ- 
ence his mind ; and pained with the existence of hu- 
man want and wretchedness, he dreamed of correct- 
ing it by Communism. Richmond, in Virginia, was 
a strange birthplace for these opinions. To think of 
equality in a land of slaves required a strong or a 








self-deluded_mind. The early founders of the Re 
public were self-deluded on that topic. Channj 
opposed slavery, probably from his youth upwards. 
and therefore, perhaps, he more aptly turned to the 
opposite extreme. There is nothing striking or ay. 
gumentative in his statements in letters to his friends 
on Communism, with one exception, to which we shall 
presently advert ; and in the answers which he re 
ceived, there is equally little out of the common way, 
His uncle, Mr. Ellerly, writes in good rough sense, that 
if the rich Communists would set an example of ap- 
plying their principles, by dividing their goods, he 
would give them more credit for honesty. Mr. Chap. 
ning, in describing his future state of the world, 
| says .— 

| 





“You must lead every man to propose to himself, in all bis 
actions, the good of the whole for his object. He must plough and 
till the earth, that all may eat the produce of his labour. Jing 
and ¢Aine must be discarded from his vocabulary. He should all 
everything ovrs. There would be no robbery, for a man could 
steal nothing but his own.” 

The writer never seems to have thought that the 
existence of the eighth commandment, and of other 
denunciations of dishonesty in Scripture, afford eyi- 
dence that this rule of common property was never 
destined for use in this world. At that time he 

began to study theology, without the helps that are 
'generally accorded to the student in that depart- 


in) 
ment. Ile was educated in what are called orthodox 
principles, He even began religious life as a disciple 


of these principles. His biographer, indeed, evi- 
dently wishes us to believe that he almost cast them 
‘away in boyhood. We should, in that case, have to 
charge him with a want of candour and ingenuous- 
‘ness, amounting almost to hypocrisy, and no man's 
life has less in it to sustain thecharge. On the sub. 
ject of theology, we find him saying, in one of his 
letters :— 





“ Are you humble? By which I mean, have you such @ sense 
|of your unworthiness in the sight of God, that you are willing te 
receive with an honest heart the truths which his Son taught, to 
| give yourself up like a little child to be formed and guided by him, 
|and to receive salv#lon, not as due to your own merits, bat ass 
free and undeserved gift of God through Jesus Christ? ‘Whosoever 


‘shall not humble himself as this little child, shall not enter the . 


| kingdom of God, ” 

The following passage, by his biographer, would 
almost lead us to suppose, even if it were taken alone, 
that Channing changed his opinions :-— 


“From his own accounts, he was at this period much engaged 
in a patient, and, according to his means, a thorough review of the 
‘evidences of Christianity, being stimulated no doubt by the opes 
avowals of infidelity among the intelligent men of Virginia. This 
|examination led him, after long struggles and painful perplexitie, 
‘to an unfaltering faith in the providential mission and mi 

character of Jesus Christ. It was under the impulse of this deg 
ened reverence for revelation, that he began the serious study of the 
Scriptures, even writing out for himself quite a voluminous Coa 
mentary upon the New Testament, which he afterwards destroyed.” 

In a letter to one of his friends, written from Rich 
mond, he thus expresses his general views on Christi 
anity :— 

“ My object is to discover the truth. I wish to know what Caan 
taught, not what men have made him teach. I well knew, that, f 
I began with reading polemical divinity, there were ten chances ® 
one that I should embrace the system of the first author whit 
studied, whether right or wrong. I was certain, that, 9s Const 
came to save the world, every truth essential to salvation mest b 
plainly unfolded in the Scriptures. I had also observed that ® 
ministers, instead of guiding their flocks to the gates of 
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so entangled in controversy as to neglect their most solemn 
dange, the saving of men’s souls. . These are the reasons which 
hare induced me to apply to the Bible—that only source of divine 

to the Bible alone. The advantages I have de- 
fred from such a course seem to prove the propriety of it.” 


After, as we understand, the date of the letter that | 
ye have quoted, Mr. Channing thus writes to his) 


ancle:— 

“You may fear, wy uncle, lest I have fallen a prey to the cons! 

son of example. Thanks to God! I have maintained my ground. | 
The streams of dissipation have flowed by me, and I have not felt 
9 wish to taste them. 

“J will go farther, Sir. 1 believe that I never experienced that 
chang of heart which is necessary to constitute a Christian, till 
within a few months past. The worldling would laugh at me; he 
gould call conversion a farce. But the man who has felt the in- 
fnences of the Holy Spirit can oppose fact and experience to empty 
declaration and contemptuous sneers. You remember the language 
of the blind man whom Jesus healed—‘ This I know, that whereas 
I was blind, now I see.’ Such is the language which the real 
Christian may truly utter. Once, and not long ago, I was blind, 
blind to my own condition, blind to the goodness of God, and blind 
to the love of my Redeemer. Now I behold with shame and con- 
fasion the depravity and rottenness of my heart. Now I behold 
with love and admiration the long-suffering and infinite benevolence | 
af Deity.” 





} 


These extracts show that his impressions of theo- 

at that time consisted with orthodox tenets, al-| 

though, even in his Richmond correspondence, one of 
his friends says:— 

“From an observation in one of your letters, expressive of a 
doubt of the vicarious character of Christ, I am induced to think 
that you have not read Butler with that attention he deserves.” 

We are bound, therefore, to suppose that doubts 
of the system in which he had been taught to trust, 
were first introduced in his mind at Richmond, where 
he was left, as he always complains, companionless, 


to wrestle with his own thoughts as best he might ; | 


and, from the quotations we have made, they seem 
to have been somewhat wandering and speculative. 
We have carefully examined the different volumes, | 
in order to ascertain exactly the views entertained by 
Dr. Channing on this—the most important certainly 
of all inquiries, They do not appear to have been, 
definite. He speaks of the benefits of an Evangelical 
ministry. He was most zealous in the formation of 
prayer meetings. He took a considerable interest in 
promoting ** the observance of the Sabbath,”’ in con- 
tradistinction to its employment, wholly or partly, in 
business or amusement, He was very earnest in 
teeking the advancement of Bible and Missionary 


Societies, 


strongest imaginable love to Jesus Christ. That 


was, if we might use the phrase in this case, ‘his’ 


me, passion,” or it is better much to say his master 
ection, that guided all others. We are referring 


to the evidence furnished by his published correspon- 
and writings. 


~? ¥as to be so through the mediation and interces- 
fon of the Re 


have believed in the atonement. In the Uni- 
2 controversy, we find him acting with those 


Who, he says, vol. i., page 389, believed only in the 


anity of Jesus Christ :— 


Wha a that the statement which has now been made will not 
Who betier _ % casting the least reproach on those amongst us 
¢ in the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, Whilst I 


jcaused by this difference. 


|| of the Divinity, the brightest image of his glory. 
‘| we see the Father. On this account it is delightfal to contemplate 


His writings and correspondence express | 


a wi He believed in some mysterious: 
way, which is not clearly explained, that Jesus Christ 
fame to save the world; that he himself, if saved at. 
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differ from them in opinion, 1 have certainly no disposition to deny 


them the name and privileges of Christians. There are gentlemen 
of this class, whom I have the happiness to know, in whom I dis. 
cover the evidence of a scrupulous uprightness and a genuine piety ; 
and there are others, whose characters, as portrayed by their bio- 
graphers, appear to me striking exarmples of the best influences of 
Christianity.” 

His own opinion, and that of the majority of his 


'| friends, is stated inthe previous page to have been 


very different :— 


“We agreed in our late conference, that a majority of our 
brethren believe that Jesus Christ is more than man, that he ex- 
isted before the world, that he literally came from heaven to save 
our race, that he sustains other offices than those of a teacher and 
witness to the truth, and that he still acts for our benefit, and is 
our intercessor with the Father. This we agreed to be the pre- 
valent sentiment of ow brethren.” 


The diversity upon this point is radical. The 
teaching founded ou the one faith must necessarily 
be a very different matter from the teaching founded 
on the other; and the difiiculty of parties acting to- 
gether, in a religious capacity, whose opinions are 
not in unison on this point, appear insurmountable. 
We take Dr. Channing’s statement of the effect 


At vol. i., page 298, he 


says, writing in 1810:— 


“ Jesus Christ is the Son of God in a peculiar sense, the temple 
In seeing him 


him. It is delightful to think that his mildness, compassion, for-, 
hearance, and unwearied goodness are beams, reflections of the cha- 
racter of the universal Father. No other manifestation is so suited 
to teach us that God is love.” 

In the same volume, page 300, he makes the fol- 
lowing very strong observations, in reference, as we 
understand them, to those who believed only in the 
humanity of Jesus Christ, regarding Him as a great 
historical character and a prophet :— 


“T hope I am not insensible to the obligations of virtue, and 
piety, and benevolence, however displayed, however enforced. But 
never do I feel how lovely is virtuwee—never do I feel so deeply my 
own wretchedness, unworthiness, and guilt—never do I so ear- 
nestly desire to subdue my evil passions, and to pat on humility 
and universal love, as when I behold the glory of God in the face, 
in the actions, in the words, of Jesus Christ. 

“Can we read this solemn declaration of Jesus without wonder 
We now see him in a situation where everything 
tended to depress his mind. We see him surrounded by men who 
he well knew would ridicule his claims, and make them the foun- 
dation of his rnin. We see him in circumstances in which ambt- 
tion and every earthly interest umited to oppose the assertion of 
this high character. From his silence we sce that at this trying 
moment he was perfectly composed, not agitated, not provoked, not 
hurried to imprudence by violence of passion, but capable of the 
calmest anticipation of the consequences of his acknowledgment. 
In this situation, when the solermnity of an oath was imposed on 
him, and when life or death rested on the words he uttered, we 
hear him breaking that silence which calumny could not interrupt, 
and in the most firm, serious, and majestic language claiming the 
honours of the Son of God, of the promised Messiah, of the Saviour 
of the world. We not only hear him assenting to the question, 
‘Art thou the Christ? but adding to his assent a declaration of 
his glory, which he must have known would have been peculiarly 


and veneration ? 


deemer; and yet he does not appear offensive to the Jews, and applying to himself language which, 


under the old dispensation bad been limited to God,—thes ex- 
pressing his intimate union with the Father. If we consider the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the banguage employed by Cheist, we 
are authorised in saying, that, if Jesus did not declare the truth, he 
was not merely a common deceiver, but the very worst of deceivers. 
But how can this be reconciled with his whole life and doctrines ? 
and how could a man of such a character have made such @ pro- 
fession in circumstances which threatened nothing but humiliation 
and suffering ” 






































There was little or no change in Dr. Channing’s 
subsequent life. His position was that of a high 
Arian. He claimed to hold the views of Dr. Isaac 
Watts; although, so far as we can remember the 
opinions expressed by this English divine, they materi- 
ally differ from anything that we read in Channing’s 
works ; while the latter avowed that he could not 
assent to the views of Dr. Priestly, and held on this | 
great topic, and its kindred subjects, a position not | 
so clear and defined as that taken by him on ques- | 
tions of infinitely less importance to himself and to) 
others, on almost every other question to which he_ 
had turned his attention. | 

The Calvinistic doctrines were the objects of his. 


greatest enmity. On no other topic did he ever express | 


the same intensity of bitter feeling. We do not wish to | 
examine farther his theological tenets, because the | 
quotations that we have already made are ample to_ 
show, that on this, the profession of his life, his mind | 
held aless steady grasp, cast a weaker and more flick- | 
ering light, than on any other question that exercised 
his talentsor aroused his genius. Still, we may say that 
he entered a war of words regarding the marked dis- | 
tinctions of Calvinism that might be freely left to | 
men of less mental width. ‘ Words,’ rather than 
“ideas,” are the “ horrors” that he and others have 
summoned up in this controversy; for from what 
moral difficulty are we freed by substituting for ‘‘ de- | 
cree” the word “ permission,” in the case of Him | 
without whose permission the ocean tosseth never the | 
smallest pebble on the strand. | 
One set of phrases may sound less harshly than | 
another; but the idea ever remains the same, if| 
omnipotence and omniscience enter into our con- 
sideration. Might it not be wise for all parties to | 
confess, that, in the dark twilight of the morn, when | 








path around and immediately before them, they have 
quarrelled regarding the minutiwe of far-distant 
scenery, on which there falls not yet more brightness 
than sufficeth to mark its bold outlines? and may it 
not be unwise to struggle regarding phrases that a 
strictly logical inquiry will necessarily converge to 
one point, and that a point on which a full ray has 
not yet been cast, because none was needed ¢ 

There was one topic connected with Calvinism, 
because taught by several of the gloomiest theolo- 
gians of that school, but not certainly held by many 
of the men who are counted Calvinists, that appears | 
to have exercised a strong bias on Dr. Channing; as | 
might, indeed, have been expected from the natural 
kindness of his heart. We may describe that doctrine | 
as ‘the reprobation of some infants.”’ Certainly 
we cannot conceive how that terrible notion ever en- | 
tered a human breast; but it came not out of the 
Bible, which, where it teaches anything on the topic, | 
teaches the reverse. It is lovely to think, standing 
by the corpse of a little child, whose spirit has known 
neither the temptations nor the sins of time—has 
lived and passed away unconscious of all the evil and 
the good in life—of how many such is the kingdom 
of heaven, And that has nothing to do with the 
corruption or the sinfulness indigenous to human 
nature. The Bible amply provides for and covers 
all doubts arising on that ground. 


It must be acknowledged, that in Dr. Channing’s 





they have only so much light as maketh clear the || 
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} 
| 
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theology there was a nervous wavering, that 
have partly arisen from his caution in forming desis. 
sions; partly from a balancing between the doetriries 
of his youth and the creed of his adoption ; partly, 
because he loved the practices, activity, and enthy,. 
siasm of those whom he seems to have left, more than 
the stern intellectualism of the party whom he joined; 
partly because, we should likewise say, he stood 
alone, without the farthest verge of what are styleg, 
evangelical or orthodox principles, and yet so close 
upon the edge, that a frequent hearer or an attentiys 
reader might for long suppose that he was withig 
that circle, and fail to detect the character of the 
ground on which he had chosen to stand. This 
parent uncertainty was not real—at least it was no 
able to affect his own peace of mind and his ow, 
happiness. Few men seem to have lived more cheer. 
fully, laboured more devotedly, and died more eonfi. 
dently, than the celebrated preacher of Boston, 

Mr. Channing left Richmond in 1800, and at the 
close of 1801 he was elected Regent of Haward Unc. 
versity, which seems to have been a sinecure offica,: 
in humble imitation of many appointments in E 
lish Universities, undoubtedly meant for the advance.: 
ment of learning, although not in every instance prow 
motive of that object. He “ began to preach in the 
autumn of 1802, being then in his twenty-third 
year.”” On the Ist of June, 1803, he was ordained: 
the pastor of Federal Street congregation, Boston, 
having refused a call by a much larger congregation 
of the same city, from a belief that his weakness 
rendered him incompetent for its duties. The first 
chapter of the second part of the Memoirs embraces 
the first ten years of Dr. Channing’s ministry—that 
is, to 1813. There is nothing more remarkable in 
these years than might be found in the life of many 
devoted, popular, and successful ministers. He was 
active in discharging the various duties connected 
with his profession. His congregation increased ra- 
pidly, for he was a preacher endowed with attractive 
eloquence; perfectly sincere, and devotedly earnest 


‘in his labours. His salary seems to have been at its 


‘minimum 1,200 dollars, equal to £300, and to have 
been increased to 1,500 dollars, or £375, during the” 
first ten years of his ministry. These sums, @ 





Boston, then a small city, and, indeed, in any place, 


at the beginning of the present century, were coa- 
sidered liberal ; and yet Mr. Channing was always 
poor, not from extravagance, but from generosity; 
and the attention that he devoted to the younget 
members of his family. He seems to have passed 
his time very much as popular and devoted minister 
find necessary now and everywhere. He projected 
various societies of a useful character, bearing a8 
intimate resemblance to those that are still 

site and operative in crowded cities. He was deeply 
interested in the physical improvement of the imhe 
bitants, in sanatory reforms, in assisting immigrants, 
and in promoting intellectual progress by rig 
school instruction, and by mechanics’ institutes, 
seems also to have assisted in the establishment 
friendly societies, of benefit clubs, and of the various 
methods then practised for providing, by the rmall 
accumulations of health, against the > 
weakness and sickness, Perhaps, if ministers,’ 


the gospel represented religion in a less content’ 
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plative and abstract view than is often done— if 

, more apparent interest in the material 
sed physical well- being of the people around them— 
theymigh become as agents of religion more powerful 
sedsaccessful. The evils of the visible world often 

up so as to destroy in the mind any interest in 
the concerns of an unseen existence, even when there 
isnotheoretical doubt or denial of their reality. And 
ye should acknowledge that, for many efforts to re- 
form the physical evils of society, itis indebted to the 





ministerial profession. Savings-banks in this country, | 
which have been useful, and may yet be improved, 
were originated by a minister of the gospel. They) 
formed the first effective engine for demonstrating | 
the power of accumulation. The second chapter is) 
chietly occupied by extracts from his sermons on va- | 
rious subjects—principally the religious doctrines that 
he taught. There are some of these even of present | 
interest; for the popular preacher of Boston rose far | 
above those petulant jealousies of Britain that have 
y characterised the people of the United) 
States. There is no difficulty in tracing the cause of, 
thisjealousy. The States have received nearly all the | 
moatdiscontented inhabitantsof this country who have | 
been able to emigrate during the present century. | 
Many of them had wrongs to plead against society ; | 
ofmany society had reason tocomplain, to be ashamed, | 
aad with their conduct to be indignant. The latter 
clasg especially hate the land that they have wronged. | 
Many of them are clever, write in the press—for the | 
American press is, with few exceptions, in the hands | 
of third class men, even in point of ability. Hatred | 
of England can be made to act as flattery of the na-/ 
tive American. Vanity is gratified, and thus the) 
feeling grows national. Tothis cause may be adaed | 
the deportation of immense bodies of Irish, who are | 
taught to hate, not the British Government, but the, 
British people, exactly in a ratio with the increase of 
their demands or their dependence upon them. They | 
dislike them now more than in 1846, because, since | 
then, we have had the famine, and the subscrip- 
tions or taxes of some ten millions sterling. 
| His matured opinion of France, and of Napoleon, 
isrecorded in a sermon preached on the 5th April, 
1840 (a day of public fast):— 

“Will it be said that the conqueror has too much work at home 
care for America? He has indeed work at home ; but, unhap- 
Piy for this country, that work ever brings us to his view. There 
# ove work, one object, which is ever present to the mind of Na- 
pileon. It mingles with all his thoughts. It is his dream by 
<< his care by day. He did not forget it on the shores of the 
‘ #, or the banks of the Danube. The ruin of England is the 
a most settled purpose of his heart. That nation is the 
y barrier to his ambition. In the opulence, the energy, the 
wiiheat a: the liberty of England, he sees the ouly obstacles to 
iste oo England once fallen, and the civilized world 

us feet. England erect, and there is one asylum for virtue, 
— freedom ; one spark which may set the world on fire; 
mts tae the disaffected —to hold up to the op- 
dbjeet of the wars Pe a Reape therefore, is the great 
peal end of hie als any of the ream emperor. England is the 
is plans ; and his plans of course embrace all nations 
ieee with England ; which love or hate her, 

We, then, ome or or contribute to her downfall. 
he, 2 alg ") ers are not overlooked by Napoleon. 
her our on patsy Pied pe England. We have received from 
Ree, and in her Lan of our institutions. We speak her lan- 
which she i nguage we dare to express the indignation 

Oppression. Besides, we have other ties which 





atest we with England, We are a commercial people, commer- 
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cial by habit, commercial by our very situation. But no nation 
can be commercial without maintaining some connexion with Egg. 
land—without having many common interests with her—without 
strengthening the foundations of her greatness. England is the 
great emporium of the world ; and the conqueror knows that it is 
only by extinguishing the commerce of the world, by bringing every 
commercial nation to bear his yoke, that he can fix a mortal wound 
on England. Besides, we are the neighbours of some of the most 
valuable English colonies, and can exert an important influence on 
those channels of her commerce, those sources of her opulence.” 
* * . * 

“The French Revolution was founded in infidelity, impiety, and 
atheism. This is the spirit of her chiefs, her most distinguished 
men; and this spirit she breathes, wherever she has influence. It 
is the most unhappy effect of French domination, that it degrades 
the human character to the lowest point. No manly virtues grow 
under this baleful, malignant star. France begins her conquests 
by corruption, by venality, by bribes; and where she succeeds, her 
deadly policy secures her from commotion by quenching all those 
generous sentiments which produce revolt under oppression, The 
conqueror thinks his work not half finished until the mind is con- 
quered, its energy broken, its feeling for the public welfare subdued, 






|| Such are the effects of subjection to France, or, what is the same 


thing, of a//iance with her; and when we consider how mach this 
subjection is desired by Napoleon, when we consider the power and 
the arts which he can combine for effecting his wishes and pur- 
poses, what reason have we to tremble! 
* * > * we 

“] fear there are many who attach ideas of Aappiness and glory 
to France, because they hear of the conquests of French armies ; 
and 1 fear that this impression reconciles them to the thought of 
union with her. They might know, and they ought to know, fhaf 
France is drinking even to the dregs that cup of sorrow which she 
has mingled for other nations. They should be taught that she is 
most degraded in her moral and religious condition, and wretchedly 
impoverished ; that her agriculture, her manufactures, her commer- 
cial cities, are falling to decay ; that she is ground with oppressive 
taxes, most oppreasively collected ; that her youth are torn fram 
their families to fill up the constant ravages which war and disease 
are making in her armies; that with all her sufferings, she is not 
permitted the poor privilege of complaining; that her cities, vil- 
lages, and houses are thronged with spies to catch and report the 
murmurs of disaffection. In a word, the people might and shoald 
he taught, that social confidence, public spirit, enterprise, cheerful 
industry, and moral and religious excellence, have almost forsaken 
that unhappy country.” 


There is another passage in a discourse preached 


|on the 23d July, 1812, the day of the public fast on 


account of the declaration of war with Great Britain, 
that might be usefully circulated in the United States 
at the present time, where and when both rulers and 
people talk over readily and lightly, at times, of war 
with Britain, as a blessing that would increase the 
sale of cotton bales and flour barrels. 


“We have selected for our enemy the nation from which we 
sprang, and which has long afforded and still offers us a friendly 
and profitable intercourse—a nation which has been for ages the 
stronghold of Protestant Christianity—which everywhere exhibits 
temples of religion, institations of benevolence, nurseries of sei- 
ence, the aids and means of human improvement—a nation which, 
with all the corruptions of her government, still enjoys many of 
the best blessings of civil liberty, and which is now contending for 
her own independence, and for the independence of other nations, 
against the oppressor of mankind. When I view my country tak. 
ing part with the oppressor against that nation which has alone 
arrested his proud career of victory—which is now spreading her 
shield over desolated Portugal and Spain—-which is the chief hape 
of the civilized world—I blush—I mourn. We sre linking our- 
selves with the acknowledged enemy of mankind—with s govern- 
ment . which has left not a vestige of liberty where it 
has extended its blasting sway—which is at this moment ravagi: g 
nations that are chargeable with no crime but hatred of a foreign 
yoke. Into contact and communion with this bloody nation we 
are brought by this war—and what can we gain by building ap its 
power? On this subject too mach plainness cannot be esed. Let 
our government know that we deem alliance with France the worst of 


of evils, threatcuing at gace our morals, our Liberty, and our veligian,’ 
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The remaining part of the first volume is oecupied 
with the Unitarian controversy, which, in Boston, 
occupied the same ground, was conducted in the 
same manner, had the same result, and was followed 
by the same consequences, as occurred some years 
subsequently in Belfast, and the north of Ireland. 
The first chapter of the second volume, and the | 
fourth of the second part of the Memoir, is chiefly | 
occupied by extracts from Dr. Channing’s practical 
works, from his correspondence, and from some notes 
that he had kept—all extremely interesting, but too | 
voluminous for particular notice. The fifth chapter | 
embraces eight years of the real biography, from 1814 
to 1822. “ Wordsworth’s Excursion” was the modern | 
literary work in which Dr, Channing seems to have | 
felt the greatest interest. He says, that excepting 
Shakspere, he never read anything more. In the 
domestic affairs of the States, Dr. Channing was led 





to oppose often the policy of their rulers, He pleaded || 


for freedom to the slave, and for justice to the Indian, 
and therefore he was often engaged in denouncing the 
policy of the Union, which he was still anxious to 
support in all its extent; and in 1814, although ad- 
verse to the war with England, he discountenanced 
an idea entertained in New England, of severing the 
Union on that account. In 1816, he was engaged 
in advocating the cause of temperance, which had_ 
then taken some root in the States. At the same 
period he was busied in forming Peace Societies, not | 
on the principle that all wars are illegal, but on the | 
more rational ground that all war should be pre-| 
vented. He was busily occupied with all the benc- | 
volent societies formed in the city of Boston, and 
with many of the literary and educational institutious 
for which it is justly famed—and to their prosperity | 
he contributed in a very high degree. In the midst | 
of the labours, many of them little known, that en- 
grossed his years of strength, those changes came | 





says :— 


‘* When we last saw Mr. Channing in his home, the brigbt 
ring of brothers and sisters, clasped by a mother’s love, was 
unbroken ; and we purposely left untouched that image of the 
happy family of which his own pure, gentle, heavenly affection 
Was the gua’ dian anzel. 
Our narrative has now arrived, link after link had been re- 
moved by the various chances and changescf lite—by marriage, 
death, and inevitable dispersion. The eldest son, Francis, 
had early married, as we have already seen; and the eldest 
daughter, whose gentle heart was from girlhood interlinked 


in destinies with Washington Allston, had been united to bim | 
on his return to America after his studies in Italy, and bad | 


gone to Eng’and to share the uncertain fortunes of an artist 
and a man of genius ; the third sister had also removed with 
her husband to New York. Of the four younger brothers, two 
had entered into the learned professions, two into mercantile 


pursuits ; and thus the once large household had dwindled | 


away. 
* - * . * e > 

** But sadder separations followed. In the summer of 1510, 
Francis, from the effects of fatigue while engaged in the 
laborious discharge of his duties as a lawyer, was seized with 
bemorrhage, and sank rapidly into a decline. He retired to 
Newport, where he lingered for a time among the beautiful 
scenery of his native island, receiving every hindness which 
the assiduous care of anxious friends could lavish, and in the 
automn sailed with his wife and a favourite cousin for Rio de 
Janeiro, with the hope of finding benefit in a change of climate. 
But his strength had been too much exhausted, and on the 
nineteenth day of the voyage he died.”’ 


Some time afterwards, another change of a diffe-| 


rent character occurred :— 
** And now (this faithful son and brother was himself to leaye 





; ‘ . || government, 
to his household that come on all. His biographer | 


But, long before the period at which | 
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the roof which his own generous devotedness had made his 
mother’s. In the summer of 1814, he had married his cousin, 
Ruth Gibbs, and Aftér passing the winter in the rsonage, he 
was, by the earnest request of Mrs. Gibbs, to Secensctne 
time a member of her family. Here opened upon him a life 
most rich in gentle happiness and beautiful affection, Hig 
mother-in-law, who was the sister of his father, had much of 
the character of her brother, and nothing could have beeg 
more benignant than her whole aspect aud manner. 
. * s « * * s 

“Inwardly and outwardly his lot henceforth was sin 
serene. From about this time commenced, too, his summe 
visits to Rhode Island, where Mrs. Gibbs, who resided in Bos. 
ton during the winter, retained a country-seat ; and how mugh 
the few mouths annually passed amid the quiet charms of 
‘Oakland’ attuned and harmonised his spirit will hereafter 
abundantly appear.” 


In 1821, he made an extensive tour in the States, 
and the extracts from his journals in the second 
volume are more interesting to us than the er. 
‘tracts from similar notes of his European journey, 
| which followed in 1822, The lake country of Cum. 
berland and Westmoreland had more charms to him, 
from his intercourse with his favourite Engiish poet, 
Wordsworth, than its celebrated picturesqueness, 
His European winter was spent in Italy. There ig 
little or nothing in his correspondence from Europe 
deserving of notice, or if there be, it is omitted from 
his biography. 

The third part of the Memoir commences with the 





_|resumption of his ministerial duties in 1823. From 


that time onward he became through his works bet- 
ter known in this country. His opinion on publie 
questions connected with the two countries was re- 
ceived with all the respect although not the authority 
conceded to the deliverance of an impartial judge. 
The third volume consists principally of extracts 
from his works, pamphlets, sermons, or corres 
pondence. Many of the topics are interesting. He 
was a devoted republican, and yet he by no means 
considered it the only perfect system of political 
He was a universal suffragist, and 
‘still he considered some educational and moral test 
necessary. He was an abolitionist; but he did not 
adopt all the extreme language of that party, and all 
‘their counsels that, sometimes, in the States, under 
the name of peace, savour greatly of violence. He 
was a politician; but his influence was only employed 
on topics that involved not merely political but also 
moral and religious considerations. He was & 8 
tarian, but far removed from bigotry. He combated 
for his creed and his connexion; but he acknov- 
ledged that the latter was inefficient, and needed to 
| be imbued with a greater enthusiasm, with a strong 
'|spirit. He was a faithful citizen; but he eagerly Op- 
| posed and he deeply deplored the grasping poliey of 
his nation. Hewas an invalid for many year 
always comparatively an invalid; but he did more 
work by the diligent use of time than many of th 
strongest men. He was at the head or centre of 
many movements; but his professional duties, to 
‘|the most minute, were conscientiously and pus 
|tually discharged. He was surrounded by } 
||engagements, but no man attended more an 
|to the domestic and private duties of life. Heo 
|| posed nearly all the objects that a majority of 

|| fellow eitizens considered desirable; but still, er 
in that fiery land, he was extremely popular while 
he lived, and his death was an event that caused sh 


most universal regret, 
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_ le was fond of children :— 
“Dr. Channing’s attachment to the young, indeed, was very 


grong, and continually deepening. In walking in Boston, one of | 
eee ares was to pass among the crowds of children in 


- Mall, and to watch their bright looks and bounding movements. 


And in the summer he always endeavoured to surround his children | 
In a letter he says—‘ Oar days 


a croup of young friends. 
Servers bright and happy; the house is filled with children: and 
the more of good children, the better.’ He mingled in their scenes 
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| 


of merriment with cordial delight, contributed to every innocent | 


was inexhaustibly ingenious in inventing entertainment, and | 


meeited them, on their return from rambles and pleasure excur- 


dons, with a quick response to their joy, that seemed to rival their | 


ewan buoyancy of spirit.” 
He had many visitors :— 


“Pr. Channing’s hospitality was nowise limited to the compa- 
sions of his children. ‘The spirit of his mother-in-law pervaded 
Oakland, and the rule was to keep every room filled with guests 
during the bright season. When the family mansion overflowed, 
friends found lodgings in the immediate neighbourhood. Visitors, 
too, from Newport, and strangers from abroad, sought his society. 
So that every pleasant evening was sure to find a circle of intelli- 
geat and refined persons collected in the parlours, piazza, and gar- 
den. In this kind of intercourse much that was most beautiful in 
the character of Dr. Channing appeared. The absorbing thoughts 
of the student, the reserve of the recluse, were put aside ; and with 
variety of information, and of interests, gracious dignity, tolerance 
of all forms of character and opinion, and simple frankness, he wel- 
comed those who sought him to participate in his truth and peace.” 


He was happy in his family connexions. His mo- 
ther lived with him in his “pasturage ” until her S4th 
year. She had lived with him half a century. Oak- 
lands, where he passed a great part of his time, was 
the residence of his mother-in-law. He thus refers 
to his mother’s death :— 

“ May 26, 1834. 
in my condition ! 


Yesterday my mother died. What a change 
During my whole life, her love has been unre- 


mitted. For how many years has she borne me in her thoughts | 


and heart! I have been privileged in so long ministering to her 
comfort, and I trust that she has received some happiness from my 
affection. 

“And now the friend of my whole life, who amidst all fluctua- 
tions of other friendships never changed, with whose very being I 
was entwined, is gone. The first voice I ever heard I shall hear 
no more; the arms that first sustained me are motionless ; the ex- 








| 





pressive eve is quenched, The room where for years I received her 
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counsels and blessings holds only her lifeless frame. Her chair is 


vacant |” 

“ Dear friend, whose heart yearned over me through ail trials, 
thou art gone! I can no longer press thy hand, read thy coun- 
tenance, hear thy words of pious gratitude, offer prayers with thes 


” 


to our common Father! 









































Still scheming and planning great works, still 
greedy for the advancement of all that seemed to 
him good, fading in bodily strength, growing in in- 
tellectual power, he passed the last eight years of his 
life—the eight years without his mother, whom he 
had loved well, and lived to repay for her mother’s 
love—and thus came the close :— 


“On Sunday, October 2nd, as he heard the bells ring, he said 
to us, ‘ Now go to church.’ ‘It is a part of true religion, dear 
Sir, to nurse the sick and aid our friends.’ ‘True,’ he replied ; 
‘you may stay.’ He asked us to read to him from the New Tes- 
tament. ‘From what part?’ ‘From the Sermon on the Mount.’ 
As we closed the Lord's Prayer, he looked up, with a most expres- 
sive smile, and said, ‘That will do now; I find that I am teo much 
fatigued to hear more. I take comfort, O, the greatest comfort, from 
these words. They are fall of the divinest spirit of our religion.’ 

“In the afternoon he spoke very earnestly, but in a hollow whis- 
per. I bent forward; but the only words I could distinctly hear 
were, ‘I have received many messages from the Spirit.’ 

“As the day declined, his countenance fell, and he grew fainter 
and fainter. With our aid, he turned himself towards the window, 
which looked over valleys and wooded summits to the east. We 
drew back the curtains, and the light fell upon his face. The sun 
had just set, and the clouds and sky were bright with gold and 
crimson. He breathed more and more gently, and, without a 
struggle or a sigh, the body fell asleep. We knew not when the 
spirit passed. 

“ Amidst the glory of autumn, at an hour hallowed by his devout 
associations, on the day consecrated to the memory of the risen 
Christ, and looking eastward, as if in the setting sun's reflected 
light he saw promises of a brighter morning, he was taken home.” 


And so, at a comparatively early age, the young 
republic in its hour of great temptation, lost one of 


its ablest, and most single-hearted sons; of whom 


all said, while many, as we, dissent from some of 
his most important principles; all agreed that he 
never needlessly sought a controversy, and never 
knowingly concealed a truth to gain applause or 





favour trom rich or poor, 





AN 


EXTRACT FROM 


A DRAMA. 


BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 


Scene—A Plain in Italy. 


Time—Evening. 


DRAMATIS PERSON.E, 


AYOrNG MIssIONARY OF FREEDOM, who, disguised as a Monk, goes out to preach the unity of Italy, the overthrow 
of Anstrian domination, and the resuscitation of the old Roman Republic within its ancient boundaries, 


A BAanpD oF YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 





Enter Yourns and Matwens, singing as they walte. 

Sing lowly, foot slowly, oh ! why should we chace 
The hour that gives Heav’n to this earthly embrace ? 
To-morrow, to-morrow, is dreary and lonely ; 
Then love as they love, who would live to love only ! 

yet, eyes of jet—breasts fair and sweet— 
No eyes flash like those eyes that flash as they meet ; 
Weare brightly, wear lightly, the warm-woven chain— 

on for to-night, if we ne’er love again. 

Fond youths, happy maidens, we are not alone, 

steps and sweet voices keep pace with our own ; 








Love-lorn Lusignuolo, the soft-sighing breeze, 

The rose with the zephyr, the wind with the trees— 
While Heav’n, blushing pleasure, is full of love-notes, 
Soft, down the sweet measure, the Fairy world floats. 


The Monk advances, meets the dancers, and points to the 
turf at their feet, 


Tax Moxx.—Do you see nothing there— 


There, where the unrespective grass grows green— 
There, at your very feet? Nay, not one step! 


'T would touch it! ’twould profane it! Palsled be 
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The limb that treads that ground! There is a grave— 
There is a grave ; I saw it with these eyes! 
] saw it—saw it with these eyes; it holds— 
It holds—oh, Heaven '—my mother. 
Oxe or rue Reverrers.—Peace, good Padre ; 
Look to thy beads. The turf is level here. 
Comrades! strike up '—*‘‘ Sing lowly, foot’’— 
Who steps 





Tue Monk. 
Steps first on me. I say there is a grave— 
I say it is my mother’s ;—that I loved her, 
Ay, loved her, with more passion than the maddest 
Lover among you clasps his one-day wife! 
And I steal forth to keep my twilight vigil, 
And you come here to dance upon my heart. 
You come, and with the world at will, for dalliance— 
The whole hot world ;—deny me that small grave, 
Whose bitter margin these poor knees know better 
Than your accustom’d feet the well-worn path 
To your best harlot’s bow’r. The turf is fair: 
Have I not kept it green with tears, my mother ‘ 
You lustful sons of lax-eyed lewdness, do you 
Come here to sing above her bones, and mock me, 
Because my flesh and blood cry out God save them / 
May the Heavens’ blight— 
Onx or THE Revetters.—Nay, holy Father, nay ; 
We would not harm thee. Je it as thou wilt. 
Holy Madonna! there is little dust 
In this old land but kas been son or mother 
In its own day. What, ho! my merry friends, 
(ome, we must dance upon some other grave. 
Farewell, good father. 
Ayotuer Revetter.—Save you, father. 
Anotner REveLier. Think not 
We would insult thy sorrow. 
Tue Monk. Well, forgive me. 
I pray you listen how I loved my mother, 
And you will weep with me. She loved me, nurst me, 
And fed my soul with light. Morning and even 
Praying, I sent that soul into her eyes, 
And knew what Heaven was, tho’ I was a child. 
[ grew in stature, and she grew in goodness. 
I wasa grave child. Looking on her taught me 
To love the beautiful ; and I had thoughts 
Of Paradise when other men have hardly 
Looked out of doors on earth. (Alas, alas, 
That I have also learned to look on earth 
When other men see heaven.) I toiled, but ever 
As I became more holy she seemed holier ; 
Even as when climbing mountain-tops, the sky 
Grows ampler, higher, purer, as ye rise. 
Let me believe no more. No, do not ask me 
How I repaid my mother. (0 thou saint 
That lookest on me day and night from heaven, 
And smilest, I have given thee tears for tears, 
Anguish for anguish, woe for woe. Forgive me, 
If, in the spirit of ineffable penance, 
In words I waken up the guilt that sleeps. 
Let not the sound afflict thine heaven, or colour 
That pale tear-blotted record which the angels 
Keep of my sins.) We left her. I and all 
The brothers that her milk had fed. We left her— 
We left her in the day of her distress. 
And strange, dark robbers, with unwonted names, 
Abused her, bound her, pillaged her, profaned her ! 


AN EXTRACT FROM A DRAMA. 





Pourd her clasped hands, and gagged the trembling lips 

That prayed for ‘her lost children, And we stood, 

And she knelt to us, and we saw her kneel; 

And locked upon her coldly, and denied her,— 

Denied her in her agony—and counted 

Before her sanguine eyes the gold that bought 

Her pangs. We stood 
One or THE Revetcers.— Nay, thou cowl’d ruffian, hold: 

There's vengeance for thee yet! Dost thou come here 

To blast our hearing with thy damned crimes ? 

| Sieze on him, comrades! Tear him limb from limb. 

| Tux Monx.—Yes, sieze him, tear him. — Tear him, be 











will bless thee, 

If thy device can work a deeper pain 

Than he will welcome, and has suffered. Tear him, 
But listen first, that thou may'st smite the harder, 
The robbers wearied, and they bade us hold her, 

Lest in her death-struggles she’d get tree. She looked 





|| Upon me with the face that lit my childhood, 


She called me with the voices of old times, 
She blest me in her madness. But—they shewed us 
Gold, and we seized upon her, held her, bound her, 
Smote her. She murmur’d kind words, and I gave ber 
blows. 
One OF THE Auprexce.—Fiend ! 
Anotuer.—Hound! 





Axotner.—Demon ! 
Anxoruer.—Strike him! 
| Avotner.—Hold him down! Kill him for hours! 
Tur Moxk.—Why, how now, countrymen? 
Ilow now, you slaves, that should be Romans? Ah! 
And you will kill me that I smote my mother ? 
| Well done, well done—a righteous doom! I smote 
My mother? Hold. My mother, did I say ? 
My mother? Mine, yours, ours! 
One or thk Aupience.,—Seize him! 
A.tt.—Die, liar, die! 
Tne Monx.—But my brothers—will you seize my bro- 


thers ? 








What ! will you let that cursed band escape 
That hoard the very gold that slew her? Make 
A full end. Finish up the work. You cowards! 
What ! you can pounce on an unarm'd poor man ; 
But tremble at the gilded traitors ! 

ALL, —————Name them! 
| They shall die. Point them out. Where are they? 
| Tus Moynx.————Here! 
You are my brothers, and my mother was 
Yours. And each man among you week by week 


Takes, bowing, the same price that sold my mother, 


And does not blush. Ler name is Rome. Look round, 
| And see those features which the sun himself 


Can hardly leave for fondness. Look upon 

Her mountain bosom, where the very sky 
Beholds with passion ; and with the last proud 
Imperial sorrow of dejected empire, 

She wraps the purple round her outraged breast, 
And even in fetters cannot be a slave. 

Look on the world’s best glory and worst shame. 
You cannot count her beauties—or her chains, 
You cannot know her pangs or her endurance— 
You whom propitious skies may hardly coax 

To threescore years and ten, Your giant fathers , 


, Called Atlas demigod, But what is she, eat 
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Who, worn with eighteen centuries of bondage, 

Stands manacled before the world, and bears 

Two hemispheres—innumerable wrongs, 

[imitable glories. Oh thou heart 

That art most tortured, look on her, and say 

If there be anything in earth or heaven, 

Jo earth or heaven--now that Christ weeps no longer— 
So most divinely sad. Look on her. Listen 

To ali the tongues with which the earth cries out, 


Flowers, fountains, winds, woods, spring and summer incense, 
, 


Morning and eve—these are her voices—hear them ! 
Remember how in the old innocent days 

Of your young childhood these said blessings on you— 
Jtemember how you danced to those same voices, 

And sank down tired, and slept in joy, not doubting 
That they would sing to-morrow ; and remember 

Jlow, when some hearts that danced in those old days, 
And worn out, laid them down, and have not wakened, 
Gave back no answer te the morning sun, 

She took them to her mother’s breast, and still 

Holds them unweary, singing by their slumbers, 

And though you have forgotten them, remembers 

4 strew their unregarded graves with flowers. 

Oh, those old days ! those canonized days ! 

Oh! that bright realm of sublunary Heaven, 

Wherein they walked in halos of sweet light, 

Aod we looked up, unfearing, and drew near, 

And learnt of them what no succeeding times 

(‘an tell us since of joy; for so, being angels, 

They suffered little children. Oh! those days, 

Why is it that we hear them now no more ¢ 

And the same destiny that brought us pangs 

Took every balsam hence? Did we wake up 
From infancy’s last slumber in a new 

And colder world? My mother, thou shalt answer ! 
I hear thee—see thee. 
The present, that look’d once thro’ undimmed eyes 
In childhood’s past. What tho’ it shines thro’ tears, 
What tho’ it speaks with trembling lips, 


The same soul informs 


It shines. 
Taned to such grief that they say bright words sadly ; 
It speaks. And by that speech, thou art the mother 
That bore us! Oh! you sons of hers, remember 

When joy had grown to passion, and high youth 

Had aimed the shafts that lay in childhood’s quiver, 
Ifyou have ever gone out (and each Roman 

lleart must have note of one such better day), 

Full of high thoughts, ambitions, destinies, 

And stood downeast atnong her ruined altars, 

And fed the shameful present with the past, 

And felt thy soul on the stern food grow up 

To the old Roman stature ; and has started 

To feel a hundred nameless things, which kings 

Vail sinus, and patriots virtues ; and, self-judged, 
Vouscious, and purple with the glorious treason, 

Hast lifted flashing eyes, bold with great futures, 

And in one glance challenged her earth, seas, skies, 

Aud they have said, well done! And thou hast felt 

Like a proud child whom a proud mother blesses. 

Ab: your brows kindle! What—I have said well / 

What! there are some among you who have been 

The heroes of an hour? You men of Parma, 

What ! you were Romans once! You worse than slaves, 
Who, being Romans once, are men of Parma, 


oa the Roman habit, and could wear it; 
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| To the young heart of God. 








But a short hour on your degenerate limbs, 
Sons of the Empress of the world, and slaves 
To powers a Roman bondman would not count 
Upon his fingers on a hol day! 

Do not believe me yet. She is no mother 
Who has but nurst your joy and pride. Remember, 
If thou hast ever wept, without a heart 

To catch one tear, and in the lonely anguish 

Of thy neglected agony, looh’d out 

On this immortal world, and seen—love- strickhen— 
Light after light her shadowy joys take up 

Thy lorn peculiar sorrow, till thy soul 

Seemed shed upon the universe, and Grief, 

Deponent of its separate sadness, clung 

To the stupendous dolour of all things, 


And wept with the great mourner, and smiled with her 
} 


| When she came Lack to sunshine, with the joy 


Of a young child after the first great grief, 


Wherein a mother’s holy words first spoke 





But Ll am dreaming— 
You have not wept as I have. Yet remember, 

If she hath given you softer signs than these ; 

If there are none among you who have given 

To her chaste beauty—to the woods and mountains, 
And lone dim places sorrowfully sweet, 

Where Love first learns to hear himself and blush not— 
Thoughts which yeu would deny me at confession— 
Thoughts which, although the peril of a soul 

Hung on their utterance, would have gone unborn 

In silence down to hell, unblest, unshriven ; 
And, in despairing coyness, daring all, 

Like the shy 
Seared bird, to which the serpent’s jaws are better 


Because they could dare nothing. 
Than his rude eyes. And yet you gave them to her, 
And those same trembling phantasies went forth 

To meet the storms that shake the Appenines, 

And did not fear. And so you called her Moruer; 
And so the invisible in you confest 

The unseen in her; and so you bore your witness 
To her august maternity, and she 

Reflected back the troth. Remember 


» SO 
(ireat Ltomulus, and those who after him 

Built the Eternal City, and their own 
Twinborn Eternity—even as tho workman 

Is greater than the work—stood at her knoe, 
And brighten'd in her blessing ; and remember, 
If they were sons like you! What! can dead names 
Stir living blood? Tear not, my countrymen, 
They are not German chieftains that I spoke of, 
Tremble not, brethren, they are not our lords! 
Our lords! I hey are some souls 


That once took flesh and blood in Italy, 


they conquer’d men. 


And thought she was a land to draw free breath in, 

And drew it long, and died here; and since live 

What! Your brows darken! What ¢ 
[ wrong’d you fuully ; 'twas no fear that daul’'d them, 
What! your cheeks flush, as some old soldier's ebuild 
Glows at inglorious ease when a chance tongue 

Speaks of the triumph where his father fell. 

What, then, these dead are yours! Men! what are they? 
What are they? Ask the world, and it shall answer. 

And you? ‘True, true, you have your ereed; you tell me 
That twice a thousand years have not outworn 

‘The empire in that blood of theirs that tlows 


Everywhere else. 
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In your dull veins. You tell me you are Romans ; 
Yet they were lords, and you are slaves; the earth 
Heard them and shook. It shakes, perchance, for you— 
Shakes with the laugh of seorn that there are things 
Who lick the dust that falls fromm Austrian feet, 

And call the gods their fathers! Bear with me. 

I am not here to reckon up your shames. 

I will know nothing here but my wronged mother— 
I ery before Heaven she is yours. That you 

May kill me for the part I bore, and then 

Look on that mother, 





Do judgment on yourselves. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A DRAMA. 





Whose teeming loins peopled with gods and heroes 


Earth and Olympus—sold to slaves, whose base, 


Barbarian passions had been proud to swell 
In death a Roman pageant. Every limb | 
Owned by some separate savage—each charm lent || 
To some peculiar lust. The form that served 
‘The world for signs of beauty, parcelled out | 
A carease on the shambles, where small kings, 

Like unclean birds, hang round the expected carrion, 
And chaffer for the corpse—that shall not die. 

Look on that mother, and behold her sons! 

Alas! she might be Rome, if there were Romans. 
Wilt thou know that Death 


Cast to-day 


Look on that mother. 





Can hive no part in beauty 7 
A seed into the earth, and it shall bear thee | 
The flow’rs that waved in the Egyptian hair 
Of Pharaoh's daughter. Look upon that mother— 
Listen, you slaves, who gaze on her distress, 
And turn to dwell with clamorous descant 
And prying eye on some strange smal! device 

Upon her chains. In no imperial feature, 

In no sublime perfection, is she less 

Than the world’s empress, the earth’s paragon, 
Break them. Unbind, 


She was not born 


These bonds ? 





Except these bonds. 
Unbind Andromeda! 
To stand and shiver in the northern blast, 
Or tester on a foreign rock, or bear 

Rude license of the unrespective waves 


a king's daughter! 


a goddess ’ 
What tho’ her loveliness defied the Heavens ¢ 
Unbind her! 


And, goddess as she is, she owns thee, loves thee, 


She is a queen ' 


she shall fillthem. Man! unbind her, 


Crowns thee. And is there none to break thy chains, 
Are there no sons of my mother / 
You behold her 


and she shall stand 


My country ? 
Strike, and the spell is broken. 
Strike ! 


Forth in her awful beauty, more divine 


Suppliant of sunpliants. 
Than death or mortal sorrow ; clothing al! 
The wrecks and ruins of disastrous days 

In old-world glory—even as the first spring 
After the deluge. 
The heroes whom vour fathers took for gods 


Why should we despair ? 


Walked in her brightness, and received no more | 
Than she gives back to you, who are not heroes, 
And have not yet been men. They toiled and bled, 
And knew themselves immortal when they hung 
Their names upon her altars—asked no fate 
But that which you inherit, and disdain | 
To call it heritage—subdued the world, | 
And with superior scorn heard its lip-service, 
And bade it call them Rowans, and believe 
Earth had no haughtier name. Be not deceived. 
They stood on Roman, you on T'arman, ground. 


But yet this mould is the same ground they steod on. 





] , 
/| And must be native here. 


Clouds break in fire. 
| Shouts havoe to the whirlwinds. 









The evening wind that passes by us now 
To their prowd senses was the evening wind, 

These are the hills, and these the plains, whereby 

The Roman shepherd fed his golden flocks ; 

And kings looked from their distant lands, and thought hig 
Greater thanthey. The masters of the world 

Heard the same streams that speak to you, its slaves, 
These rocks were their rocks ; and their Roman spring 
Brought, year by year, the self-same blossoms — 

( The self-same blossoms, but they stood for crowns, ) 

The flowers beneath their feet had the same perfume 




































As those you tread on. Do they scorn your tread ¢ 


They saw your stars ; and when the sun went down, 
The mountains on his face set the same signs 
To their eves as to yours. Oh, thou unseen 


Rome of their love, immaculate and free! 


| Thou who didst sit amid the Appenines, 
| And, looking forth upon the conscious world, 
| Which saw thee and obeyed, beheld thy childrea 


Yes, we are here, my mother ; 
And here beside thy mountain throne we eall thee. 


From sea to sea. 


Ascend! thou unerown’d Queen! 
Yet a few days and all is past. 


Yet a few days— 
Behold, 
Even now, the harvest seedeth, and the ear 


Rends rich with death, Yet a few days, my mother, 


And thou shalt hear the shouting of the reapers, ) 
And we who sharp the sickle shall ring out | 
The harvest home, Nay, look not on me, mother: 
Look not on me in thy sublime despair. ( 
Thou shalt be free! IT see it all, my mether. 
Thy golden fetters, thy profaned limbs, ' 
Thy toils, thy stripes, thine agonies, thy scars, 
And thine undying beauty. Yes, all, all; 1 
| And all for us and by us. Look not on me, ( 
Ay! lift thy canker’d hands to Heav’n. Earth hath net 
| Room for so vast a wrong. Thou shalt be free! ( 
| Thou shalt be free! before the Heavens |] swear it! V 
| By thy long agony, thy bloody sweat, Y 
Thy passion of a thousand years, thy glory, \ 
Thy pride, thy shame, thy worlds subdued and lost, v 
Thou shalt be free! By thine eternal youth T 
And co-eternal utterless dishonour,— 0 
Past, present, future, life, and death; all oaths A 
Which may bind earth and Heaven,—mother! I swear it. 
We know we have dishonour'’d thee; we know 
All thou canst tell the angels. At thy feet— 
The feet where kings have trembled—we confess 
And weep, and only bid thee live, my mother, 
To see how we can die. Thou shalt be free! 
sy all our sins, and all thy wrongs, we swear it. te 
We swear it, Mother, by the thousand omens ne 
That heave this pregnant time. Tempests, for whom ul 


The Alps lack wombs—quick carthquakes—hurricanet= 
That moan and ehafe, and thunder for the light, 
Hark, hark, the angel: 
| see the birthday in the imminent skies ! 
Earth yawns, The exulting thasée 
And men hear, 
\mid the terrors of consenting storms, 
Floods, rocking worlds, mad seas, and rending mountaist 
Above the infinite clash, one long great ery, 
Tov SHALT BE PREE. 
The audience have, one by one, stolen away. Te 
Monk, recovering from his enthusiaem, fads aimed 
aig, 
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rear it. 


Tus Moxx.—Ah ! Solitude ! and have I 
paved to the winds ¢ ° ° 
Bow not thy queenly head ; 
peat not thy breast ; they do not leave thee, mother ! 
We bave no strength to meet the offended terrors 
Of thy chaste eyes. Yet a few days, my mother, 
And when the tire of expiation burns, 
Thou shalt confess thy children. Oh, bear with us. 
Has the set sun forsaken thee? We know 
All that thou art and we are; and if, mother, 
The unused weight of the ineffable knowledge 
Rendeth our souls, forgive us. ° ° * 
Yes, a// gone ; 
And not one word—one pitiful, cheap word— 
One look that might have brightened into promise. 
All faint, pale, recreant, slavish, lost. No cur 
That sniffs the distant bear, and sneaks, downeast, 
With craven tail and miscreant trepidation, 
To kennel and to cellar, could slink home 
With a more prone abasement. ws ° ° 
Killme, Will me. 
Thine hour is not yet come. Then give me mine, 
Thou must endure, my mother. I have taken 
A meteor for the dawn. Thou must endure, 
And toil and weep. 
Oh thou offended majesty ! my heart 
Beats here for thee. Strike it. Thou must endure. 
I may not, at the peril of my soul, 
Give'thee auglit other counsel ; and | would not, 
For many souls, that any mau should dare 
To give thee this, and live. Alas! when Truth 
Is treason, and the crime of what we do 
Transeends all sins, but the more damning cuilt 
Of doing aught beside. * * ° 
Be patient, 
Oh thou eternal and upbraiding Presence, 
Which fillest Heaven and Earth with witness. Be 
What thou hast been ; and—if thou canst—forgive 
What I cannot forgive: and let me be 
What Iwas. Take, take back this terrible siglt-— 
This sight that passeth the sweet boundary 
Of man’s allotted world. Let me look forth 


And see green ficlds, hills, trees, and soulless waters. 
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(rive back my ignoranee. Why should my sense 
Be cursed with this intolerable knowledge ¢ 

Let me go back to bondage. What am I 

That I am tortured to supernal uses, 

Who have not died ; and see the sights of angels 
With mortal eyes? Unhand me, mother! Why 
Must 4, so many years removed from death, 

Be young, and have no youth* What have I done 





That I alone am outlawed from my nature ¢ 
hat all thy millions look on thee with smiles, 
And I with madness? Why must I be great ? 
When did Task this boon ¢ Why is the dull 


Smooth unctuous current of contented baseness 


Forbidden to me only? What art thou, 


Magician ! that who serves thee hath thenceforth 


No part on earth beside ¢ ‘That Lam doemed— 


Am doomed to preach in unknown tongues ; and know 
What no man will believe? To strive and we au 
And labour with impossible griefs, and woes 

That kill me in the birth? That lam thus— 

That I am thus, who once was calm, proud, happy? 
\y—you may smile, you ancient sorrows—happy. 
Stay ! Happy ¢ and a Slave ¢ ’ ° © 


It I must see thee, 


| If it must be ; if it must be, my mother ; 
[fit must be ; and God vouchsafes the heart 
| No gitt to unlearn ‘Truth ; if the soul never 
'Can twice be virgin; if the eve that strikes 
| Upon the hidden path to the unseen 
| Is henceforth for two worlds ; if the sad fruit 
Of Knowledge dweils for ever on the lip, 
| And if thy face once seen, to me, oh then 
' Unutterable s iluess, must henceforth 
Look day and night from all things; grant me this, 
That thine immortal sorrow will remember 
| Low little we ean erieve, who are but dust, 
| Make me the servant, not the partner, mother, 
| Of woes, for whose omn potence Of pain 
'T have no organs. Suffer that I give 
Time and endurance for impossible passion ; 
Perehainee accumulated pangs may teach me 
One throe of thy distress. How canst thou think 


My soul cau contain t! ine - 


OUR DEBT—OUR COLONIES—AND THEIR OWNERS. 


Tue Anglo-Saxon race have been the most suc- 
cessful colonizers of modern times ; and yet there is 
no colonizing nation more generally forgetful of their 
ultra-marine possessions—the charter by which they 
hold them, the object for which they are held, and 
the value that they may bring—-than the British 
people, The time was coming, no short time ago, 
when this apathy must be destroyed. That time has 
seme, The nation must decide speedily whether it 
to retain colonies and imperial possessions, or to 
relapse ito Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
islands thereunto adjacent—lIreland even remaining 
adjunct of doubt and weakness. There are two 
wares open. We may improve the cvlonies, and 

the colonists into one strong state or empire with 
“itselves ; or we may acquit them of farther al 
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liance to her Majesty the Queen, and the people 
of this country, in a quiet and peaceable manner, 
abolish the copartnership and advertise its dissolu- 
tion in the world’s gazettes. There is undoubtedly a 
third path. We are following it now. It is a road 
of stuinbling and offence, costly meanwhile, and likely 
to be more costly hereafter. It is a connexion formed 
by one series of heartlurnings, crimination and re- 
crimination, complaint and compensation, without 
any great advantage; and destitute of any of those 
rast social benefits that might be realized from the 
prudent observance of the contract. This connexion 
will exist at our cost until one colony after another 
is sufficiently powerful to effect its independenee ; 
with a struggle calculated to engender bitterness and 
enmity. The men in office either do not see, or do 
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OUR DEBT—OUR COLONIES —AND THEIR OWNERS. 


not acknowledge, this existence of the causes of dis- || than from colonizers, and are more befiting the ob. 


solution in the empire. 


* . . . . - i? . . 
lating for some colonies, in utter ignorance of their | class of emigrants. 


. - - i} - So i. 2 
1 hey are engaged in legis- || jects and the practices of the first than of the ge 


Expensive establishments have 


necessities. They have instructed others to legislate || been thrust on small communities which they ‘Lid nog 
for themselves, while we pay the cost. The expenses ||require. Thus, in some ot the West India colonies 


of the Canadas, of the other North American colo 


after all the expense incurred by this patie. ie 


nies, of the tropical colonies, of Australia, and, in ‘| their support, the taxes raised for local PUrposes are 
° ° ° ree . ° 
some measure, of our eastern possessions, are paid by | unnecessarily great. There is a £overuor, and his 


the people of this country ; but the business, and the 
benefits of the business, of these colonics ure as Open, 
or are to be made as open, to the subjects of other 
countries as to the citizens of this—the paying na- 
tion; while the business, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from the business, of this country, are as patent, 
or are to be made as patent, to the citizens of other 


states, who owe us no allegiance, as to the peop! 


of our colonies, who are also our fellow-subjcets. 

If this be the fair and full development of free- 
trade, and if that be fixed as our rule from this time 
forward, then we area people burthened for nothing, 
and if the colonists do not rebel against us, we should 
take leave respectfully to rebel against them. The 
position of the colonists, on the whole, is enviabie. 
They want a bishop more than they formerly enjoyed: 
we pay for the bishop. They want a governor, and 
a number of officials: generally we pay for them. 
They want an army: for the army, horse and foot, 
we pay the bill. They want a fleet: we send a squa- 
dron to cruise round their coast, and attend upon 
their interests, lools that they be, they want law- 
yers: well, we havepaid for law ontheiraccount, what, 
if laid out in an economical way, should ruin all the 
colonies on the face of the earth inten vears.*  Lbor- 
tunately for them, the money was squandered, and they 
are not ruined. [How long we can go on in this way, 
aud also not be ruined, is a mere question of figures, 
to be settled with a slate and a slate- pencil; after our 
means are given, and then the amount that we sink 
annually in the colonial chasmy—for we may as well 
remember, that when a colonial town wants a har- 
bour, we construct it; when a colony requires a eanal, 
when 
a railway is proposed, our Government is expected 
to take half the scrip, and that, according to the 
habits of those who generally take scrip now in such 
undertakings, would be a harmless cercomony ; but 
then the Government is expected to pay the deposit 

From these statements it may be readily supposed 
that we are adverse to colonies and colonizing, as 
the latter has been misconducted, and the former 
managed, within the memory of the eldest inhabi- 
tant. The colonies have been kept to 
safety-valves to the laws of entailand primogeniture ; 
and, as we are opposed to them, we necessarily resist 
whatever aids and abets their continnanee. The 
colonies have hitherto suffered in publie estimation 
from corruptions that do not necessarily belong to 
them. They have been victimised in facet, and in 
public opinion, not upon their own merits or deme 
rits, but in consequence of evils existing at home, 
and originating in old feudal laws and observances, 
which have descended to us from the crusaders rather 


we dig it; when a bridge is needed, we build it : 


Serve as 








* The colonies weet their charges now under this bead, and, 
with few exceptions, their eerlesiastical charges also. 

+ The amount of civil, military, and naval charges is £2,000,000 
to £2,500,000 annually ; but there are evtraordinary grants. 


‘establishment, for Jamaica, with its three oy foug 
chandred thousand inhabitants ; of whom, pcrhape, 
‘three-fourths, or seven-cighths, are negroes, Ja 
maica has net a population so numerous as that of 
Lanarkshire, The inhabitants are not more ny. 
/merous than those of Antrim or of Down county, 
|They are scarcely equal to one-fourth of the in. 
‘habitants of Lancashire. They are a small body, 
‘compared with the masses in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. They are one-sixth of the inhabitants 
of London; searcely equal to the numbers in Liver. 
pool; considerably under those of Manchester and 
(Salford; and perhaps still farther under. the popu. 
‘lation within the municipality of Glasgow. We 
have run up this catalogue only to render the enor. 
'mity of the heavy expenses incurred more apparent. 
The people of Jamaica are not blameable for them, 


r 
| 


They may be spendthrifts, as we have heard them 
‘civilly designated, although in that case there is jess 
| necessity for burning the candle at both ends; and 
they have no means of reducing a considerable part 
of the expense incurred on their account, and no di- 
‘rect means of reducing that heavy portion whieh 
‘comes out of their own pockets. Jamaica is, however, 
comparatively a good case. Our expenditure for its 
‘naval, nilitary, and civil establishments, is compa- 
ratively small, ‘he payments on account of the 
'**smalier islands’ are, taking the proportionof populs- 
tion, 50 per cent. higher, For a considerable nuwber 
of past vears, the colonists have defrayed the immedi- 
ate civil expenses of these islands, with minute excep- 
tions. “The military and naval expenditure are the 
largest items of our outlay on their account ; andon 
an average of years they ainount very nearly to three- 
fourths of a million. ‘The salaries of law officers, 
and the officers of similar establishments, are net, 
however, fixed by the local legislatures. They hare 
neither the appointments, nor the power of fixing the 
returns, except as we have said, in an indirect way. 
At present one local legislature is at war with te 
Colonial Office. A reduction of 25 per cent. ist 
quired in official salaries, The authorities refuse 
make the reduction, and the legislature suspend the 
‘supplies. The remedy is constitutional, although® 
is also troublesome. Our intention does not inelede 
‘acatalogue of colonial grievances, but is satisied 
merely by taking this note of the fact, that the Wes 
India colonies pay a heavy local taxation, that might 
be greatly reduced by grouping them together ender 
‘one local management. Until the introduction 
steam navigation, that union was not im pose bley bet 
‘inconvenient. Since then it is more convenient 


'|use of steam-power has brought the colonies near 


—— ae 





to each other ; and it has also brought them seat 
to the mother-country, for other purposes, 0 

we will refer hereafter. The North Americaie® 
lonists are not so largely taxed. There is noty™ 
anv class of people, living in civilization, more Mg” 
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taxed than them ; and yet we believe that the june- 
ion of the whole under one legislature would be found 
for their ultimate benefit. The disorganization of | 
these colonies may be learned, from the ludicrous. 
eristence between them of separate, and, in some in- 
stances, of hostile tariffs. It is, perhaps, still more | 
judierous, to receive from the Canadian Legislature | 
a hostile and protective tariff, directed against the | 
manufactures of this country, and to find that it has| 
peeeived the sanction of the Crown, through Earl 
Grey, who declares himself to be a free-trader of the | 

rest colour. We do not suppose that Earl Grey. 
ever read that tariff, or having read, that he under- | 
stood its object. By imposing an ad valorem duty on 
manufactures, debiting on their value the amount of 
freight and charges, the Canadians have really es-| 
tablished a discriminative duty in favour of United 
States’ goods to a certain amount; and they have 
jovied a large protective duty in favour of such ar- 
ticles asthey manufacture, This new tariff received 
the sanction of the Crown, through the Colonial 
Office, Jast autumn ; and in spite of all the profes-_ 
sions in favour of free-trade made by Mr. Hawes 
and Earl Grey, the officials who are responsible | 
to the public on the subject, we are not aware 
that the error has attracted any attention in Parlia- 
ment; but it has been a source of annoyance to 
merchants connected with the Canadian trade, and 
it led, amongst other causes, to a considerable re- 
duction in the export of manufactures during the 
recent spring. ‘This conduct on the part of the 
Canadian Legislature is more unjustifiable, as, with 
the exception of timber, which is taxed for revenue, 
every obstacle to the free iinportation of the produce 
of these colonies into this country has been with- 
drawn; while a charge of nearly £500,000 per annum 
is ineurred for their naval and military expenditure, 
and discharged by our Exehequer. This species of 
disorganization cannot continue long. The people of 
this country, as the facts become known, will resent 
practices of this nature. In their resentment they 
may adopt impolitie measures to relieve theinselves 
from a burden, and east away property, because it 
has hitherto produced no return. | 

Mr. Porter, in his work on the resourees of the 
British nation, has a preliminary chapter on the 
eolonial system, wherein he classes their advantages 
as positive and negative; but after reading carefully 
the eight or nine octavo pages devoted to the subject, 
ve do not see a positive advantage mentioned, fur- 


ther than that colonics afford a field for profitable || 


enterprise to its subjects, and add to the power and | 
resources of the parent State. He does not show, 
many way, why those subjects, who are not colonists, 
thould be taxed to pay charges expended on ac- 
count of the colonies; and he does not mention any 
mstanee where the colonies can add to the power 
and resources of this country, upon his system of 


political economy, | 


. There is one negative political advantage men- 
tioned by him, when he says, that if a war occurred 
between us and the United States, the harbours of 

~ Seotia and New Brunswick would be better in 
our keeping than in that of our opponents. A war 

tarise between us and the United States for 
MANY reasons; but the most probable reason is in 
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eonnexion with the colonies. There is. not the 
slightest probability, we think, of the United States 
becoming a piratical power, like Algiers of old, and 
attacking the peaceable ships of commerce on the 
ocean. There is not any fear that the States will 
seek to cross the Atlantie with an invading army, 
for the purpose of annexing these islands, and con- 
verting them into a new star and stripe. There are, 
indeed, proposals to form volunteer corps in the 
| States, with the intention of assisting the Lrish Con- 
federates in proclaiming the young Irish republic, 
that exists in Mr. Martin’s dreams, and Mr, Meagher's 
‘visions. These movements belong to the Irish resi- 
dents in the States, and to the approximation of a 
Presidential election. The two parties in the Western 
Republie, and the gentlemen who are ambitious of 
Presidential honours, naturally speak evil of Britain 
towards the close of a Presidential term, with the 
view of securing Irish voters, who are numerous in 
the States. This practice is neither manly nor pacific; 
but when we consider all the wiles and snares set 
around the hustingsand polling-booths of this country, 
_we must in charity permit liberty of speech to the Tay- 
lors and the Clays of the West. There is no great 
reason to apprehend an invasion of Galway from New 
York or Baltimore, by anything more deadly than 
dollars and Indian eorn—commodities of which we 
‘ean take our sliare without murmuring. War with 
‘the States must be a war concerning the colonies; 
and Mr. Porter, in advocating the advantage of the 
colonies to us, during hostilities with the States, for- 
got that their most probable cause is the colonial 
connexion with Britain. That, no doubt, would form 
‘a very bad reason for hostilities on the part of the 
United States, aid altogether unjustifiable; but the 
ambition and grasping character of their statesmen 
and people cannot be denied. It is a calamity, but 
one that exists, and we have mercly to take a calm 
view of our position in this matter, 
Mr. Porter proeveds farther, and states that the 
colonies should be like Lancashire and Yorkshire, in- 
tegral portions of the British Empire. Will they pay 
taxes like Yorkshire and Lancashire / In that case, 
the commercial advantage of their possession would 
be apparent; but we do not anticipate their voluntary 
subjection to the budget. This celebrated statist 
will not succeed in persuading thei to come under 
the yoke of Sir Charles Wood; and therefore we 
need not pause with him for one moment to survey 
his imaginary coalition of Yorkshire with the 
Bahamas, and Lancashire with the Bermudas :— 
“Emancipate your colonies from all the shackles 





| with which your shop-keeping spirit has loaded them ; 


let them be free to adopt such commercial regulations 
as each may find best suited to its circumstances, and 
| you may then safely proceed to cmancipate yourselves 
\from the countervailing shackles that you have ium- 
| posed upon your own commerce.” And when that is 
done, we cannot perceive any advantage to acerue to 
| Britain from the possession of colonies. 

We advocate the colonial system as the only 
means left to us of demonstrating before the world 
the advantages of free-trade ; and of enjoying the 
benefits that would result from free and enlarged in- 
tercourse amongst the nations of the earth. 

That is one reason for retaining the colonies; and 


















































































































aiother is, that they are our property—that is to say, 
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the property of the people, in a different sense alto- 
gether from the islands in which they live ; for the 
latter, with few and unimportant exceptions, have 
been allocated to private individuals. 

The people of this country have, moreover, given 
value for the colonies. 
with their money. Of the huge debt hanging upon) 
this nation, these colonies form the only tangible re- | 
turn. There is national honour, which we ecaunot| 
bring into the market, and national liberty, which we 
cannot put into price-lists; and the colonies are the 
only tangible produce of the war, and the only pro-| 
perty remaining to us for the debt. 

This fact seems to be overlooked in all diseussions 
on the colonies, ‘The waste lands there are consider 





ed to be the property of the colonists, Their proceeds 
are used up for colonial purposes. The absolute pro 
perty that the people of this country have in them i» 
forgotten. And yet the indisputable fact exists, that 
the entire colonial possessions, hitherto unallocated, 
are the public property of this nation, in the same 
sense, and in the full verity that the fleet, the ord. 
nanee, the forts, the publie establishments, and the 
houses of Parliament, are the property of the public. 
The poorest man who pays taxes is in reality a land 
owner,  Ilis land is mortgaged tor his debis.  Ler- 
haps it is mortgaged for more than its value ; but that 
will not form any reason, while he must continue to 
meet the burden of the bond, that his power should 
be weakened by the gratuitous concession to another 
of his property. 

The manner in which emigration works has neve! 
been correctly and generally understood, ‘Che emi 
grant, while he was an inhabitant of this country, 
had his labour pre-mortgaged to a considerable 
amount. The interest of the national debt is more 


than £1 annually, for each inhabitant of the country, 


young and old Assuming the number ot tamilies 
at six millions, which is, indeed, above the last cen 
sus, the interest of the cde bt, falling Upon emMehi, de 
equal to Lo ve ari That el arge is not equally dis 
tributed ; and it is not equable that this should ls 
the case: but it falls heavily upon the labouring an 


When, however, a 


family emicgrates, thei portion of the annual charge 


the middle classes of society 
8 distributed amongst those who remain, They es 
eape from that time this annual payment. ‘Lhen 
industry isemancipated from the burden that pressed 
upon if he re, but sor ething is ther bys added to thu 
pressure on those that remain. ihat is the first re 
sult of emigration. 

The second is already noticed. Tho parties who 


get away by paving a small sum tor land that they 


are able to occupy, imagine that they have purchased | 


tor themselves, as a socrety, the freehold ot all the 


waste land within the frontier of their settlement. | 


We thus not ouly relieve them trom a burden, but 
endow them at the same time. 

In midition to these advantages, government grants 
are given for emigration, We not only release emi 
grants from a debit; but we pay them tor going, and 
bestow upon them property. We infer that this 
system cannot be permanent. The people will in- 
quire into these subjects, in what Mr. Porter calls a 
*“shopkeeping spirit... That is the only spirit in 


They have been purchased || 


which we can colonize successfully, The profit gf 
individaats becomes the profit ot the State; and jg 
this, as in many other cases, profit and PeTmanens 
|publie good runinonechannel. By gaining the ope 
_we secure the other; and by sacrificing national gaig 
_we will accomplish little general good. 
| Wecannot think any proposition clearer than this, 
'that, on Mr. Porter's principles, which are in the ag. 
cendancy, there can only be loss in the possession of 
colonies, and that, as they extend and naaltiply, 
our loss must increase. Political intluence CALne 
be conferred or strengthened by them, for they nm 
quire to be defended at some cost ot political power; 
and they neither increase the revenue of the original 
state, nor its material of aggression or detence, 
Colonies may be established on the present system 
as a contribution towards the settlement ot the world, 
They may be fostered, and have been fostered to some 
ge poor-houses © To one 
class the unemployed may be sent to earn bread; t 


extent, as lar r penilentiaiies, 
another the vicious may be transported to earn vir 
tue. Nobody, however, dreams that breaking road. 
or tollowing 
the exercises preseribed at Verth or Pentonville at 
the request of the public prosecutor; has in any Mam 
ner increased the political power or influence of this 
land; and these results will not be promoted by the 
same practices on an enlarged seale. Myr, Porter says, 
indeed, that the taste tor British manufactares will 
remain with the colonists, and their ability te pur 
chase them will be imereased ; but it does not appear 


that the inclination to buy our goods, and the meams 


metal in the pay ot a relief committee ; 


of paving tor them, would be naturally less in the 
emigrants family ai li wa, than in the household of 
the colonist at New Zealand; while lowa costs @ 
nothing, and New Zealand will absorb many millieas 
sterling betore it be independent. 

We know that, as a maiter of fact, the dealings@ 
facturers are tar greater 


thy colonists with Ou Mai 


than the transactions of emigrants whe sett in the 


i nited States. he purchases of the colonist m te 
North American colonies are, compared with those ef 
the emigrant in the Siates, as five to one, 01 thereby; 
those of the Australian, as eight to on and of the 


West Indian, in ordinary periods, as six or seven’ 
one, ‘Lhese extra purchases may be cbiamed 004 
bad principle, but they show, ai any rate, that a great 
change may eceur upon the fall reaiization ol Mr. 
Porter's principles, which are adopted by the Gevel® 
ment and by the Legislature, 

The reeoil trom a high State ol monopoly and pie 
tective duties may have carried us further than iret 
trade. The inquiry has been suggested already. At 
this moment we know that many of those mercantile 
men, Whose influence ultimately, when combined. 
nioves cabinets, are more than doubtful on the sab- 
ect. We have contounded together all protechone® 
one dee} ban ; but protective duties are o! two classe 
ihere is first the monopoly of a class, like the eot® 
laws, which necessarily injures other classes, 
there is neat the monopoly of a nation, which mas 
be shared, more or less, among si the whole pales. 
according to the equitable distribution ot proite 
ihe corn-law of the United States, tor © 
creates a mouopoly, but not one calculated to increas® 
Lhe cest of bread, because there is a great 
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af and within the borders of the States to reclaim :|| trade should be flowing free ? Some days ago we no- 
gad any man who deems corn too high in price, can | ticed, in the densest quarter of a large manufacturing 
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edtivate more land for his own use, and that of || town, bills on the walls addressed to free-traders, 
sdhers. Then an import duty may be protective, as) They contained a quotation from a speech of Mr, Cob. 
import daties, levied on goods which can be pro- den’s, in which he is represented a¢ saving that the 
geced within the coantry where the tax is paid, really | ship-wrights of America wrought longer hours, and 
ares bat it may not fall altogether, or even in any | took shorter time to dinner, than those of this country. 


on the consumers. 


Any fixed tax of that na- The use made of this statement on the bill is per- 
tere mast be partly paid by the producer, The taxes ceptible. 


It was an incautions assertion. 


Ship- 


ywried in the United States on our manufactures are carpenters here work for a sufficiently long period 


Thev are 
Ther 
have the undoubted result of causing the consumer 
in the States to buy more home, and fewer imported 
goods, than the eolonist: although his condition in 
life, means of purchase, and desire to possess luxu- 


got entirely paid bv the consumers there. 
met in some proportion bv the shippers here. 


pes or necessaries must be equal. 

The colonies also stand to the people, if our Views 
he correct, In 
quarter of the globe. The people mav repudiate their 

easion—thev mavrefuse their property—t heymavy 
alienate this heritage, for a principle, for a theory, 
or for nothing; but the colonies, extending over land 


a different relation from anv other 


of the dav. They take generally an hour for dinner, 
and politicians do not dine in shorter time. The 
(Americans may toil longer. Their struggle is for 
Their ruling passion is avarice. They may 
work longer, and we believe that thev also die out 
sooner; but there is something in life better worth 
living for than money. A life entirely passed fn 
accumulating the means to live is a great cala- 
mitv. A million of such lives in one land during 
one generation, are a million of great calamities, 
Mr. Cobden mast know, that the people repealed 
the corn-laws in the hope thereby of working for 
a shorter part of each dav; of getting a better 


gold. 


equal to all Europe in extent and in fertility, are dinner, and, perhaps, ten or fifteen minutes longer 


theirs in the meantime, to use or to renounce.  Pro- 
tection, in their case, is something verv different from 
protection to the land, or the land’s produce, be 
waging to private persons. It is a great object for 
the people, if they rightly view the facts and conse- 


for its consumption. They did not repeal them to 
cheapen wages, to lengthen work, and to reduce its 
price. They were not mistaken if they obtain free- 
trade ; bat with mongrel trade, such as, with the H- 
berty of Parliament, we sav that they enjoy at pre. 


greners to make these lands profitable. There is | sent, they may find their calculations erronecus, 


hanging over us a debt of eight handred millions. 
Are we for ever to leave this debt accumulating on. 
and pressing down the energies of the empire ? Verv 
few individuals have considered that subject : but we 
warn the fandholders that it mav be considered dar 
mg extreme distress bw angry multitudes, We do 
not sav that their decision would altimately be bene 
fieial either to them or to the interests of their land. 
The debt is intimately interwoven with our national 


We revert to our subject: there are the colonies; 
here is the debt. Of these colonies, the debtors are 
landlords. Thev can alienate their freeholds, bat 
thev will not thereby be richer. Towards the re- 
duction of the debt, the colonies have done nothing 
vet; bat that forms no reason for their continard 
There is a principle enoanced in Mr. 
Porter's book of which we approve, namely, that a 
council for the management of the colonies shoald be 


barrenness. 


eristence, Tt conld only be cancelled, unless in pav- framed independent of Ministerial changes. There 


ment, at a cost of dishonesty and suffering far ex- 
feeding its value But this fact mav not weigh 
greatly in a of intense snffering. The re- 
cent condnet of those who, in Parliament, repre 


wnt the money interest. has been extremely selfish. 


period 


They advocate the utmost freedom of trade in every 
fommoditw « reept monev: 
earrencv-laws and th 


and they maintain the 
bank-restriction act bw the 


fou! mockery of appointing a committee, consist- | heard there. 


ing of a majority of members, pledged to the 
teeth in their favour: to consider their operation. 
They nominate Sir Charies Wood and Sir Robert 
Peel, with a majority of their retainers, to trv them- 
wlres! ’ : 


of agitation. jr James Graham saves, “‘ f/f és ovr 
v to Cheanen ereruthinga. He forgets “corn and 
farreney”” " 


a enn: He forgets that one thing, “ character,” | 
Netherby. has been cheapened already until it is 


— “ Jt te omr duty tr cheapen everything.” | 
ave We not artificially enhaneed monev? Are! 


ve het paying in cold what we borrowed in depre- 
tated paper? Is not Sir James Graham sup- 
"g & most cruel monopoly in banking with 
trade on his lips’ Does he not aid in chok- 
those channels through which the life-blood or 








| 





is another principle obscurely hinted at in the same 
work, which we adopt, ‘“‘Colonial Representation in 
the Imperial Parliament.” Bat taxation follows 
representation, as forming a part of the right to be 
represented ; and only, we add, apart. There isa 
right to be represented irr spective of paving taxes. 
If a community is to be bound in any way by laws to 
be made in a representative body, it has a right to be 
Tax-paving forms a right aleo. It 
were indeed easy to put the theory in numerals thus : 
One community of 100,000 persons is allowed two 
representatives in the general council. It pays taxes. 
Another community of the same number is equally 


The language used bw several legislators | affected by the general legislation, except that it does 
Commerted with that party has become watchwords not pay taxes. 


It were just, then, to allow this last 
community one representative. Then it may be ob- 
jected, that the colonies are distant, and conld not 
elect representatives annually. When, however, An- 
nual Parliaments are the rule, there might still be 
exceptions, fairly and constitutionally, in favour of 
triennial, quinqnennial, or septennial election of the 
colonial representatives, although for those from 
North America, and the West Indies, any period 
longer than triennial would be unnecessary. 

The practice of granting larger tracts of land to 
particular individuals than they can be reasomably 
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expected to clear and cultivate within a short period 
has injured the colonies—is impolitic, and should 
cease, The wisdom of our ancestors is not the model | 
of legislation that we would generally follow. The, 
wisdom of the last James of Scotland, and the first | 
of England, is, certainly, the least likely tocommand | 
respect, Still, there is one illustrious example in| 
the policy of the royal pedant deserving of imitation. | 
He, or, more properly, his counsellors, knew the | 
theory of colonization. Ulster is the result of their) 
principles ; and, in all its struggles, it has been a_ 
noble result—one that has greatly increased the po- 
litical power and influence of the British empire. 
In its settlement, the undertakers were bound to 
place a given number of 
within a stated time. 
tract to 


families upon their land) 


houses, and to| 
erect them according to stipulations. The settle- 
ment was thus made real, instead of nominal. The, 
land was not merely granted, but peopled also. That! 
process should be copied in the colonies. In every | 
one of them, vast portions of land intervening be- | 
tween settlements romain uncultivated; and tracts’ 

i 

| 


build a certain number of 


that have been granted remain unpeopled. ‘The fer- 
tility of the colonies is thus diminished. ‘The climate 
is deteriorated by indolence. Intercourse is rendered | 
diffeult. Publie institutions are neglected. Mo-. 
rality fades, Religion has | 
searcely aname. Men, eutting into lonely places, | 
forget their destiny, and, in a generation, tall back 
a century in all except the mere means of living. | 

This great evil is already detected. Emigration | 
is now commenced in companies, Instead of being 
left to chance, its composition has been so far reduced 
to system. In the colonization of New Zealand— 
especially in that of the Otago settlement—we find 
the emigrants proceeding in families, carrying with 
them teachers, the and the ‘This 
mode will be found permanently successful. It will 
secure all the advantages, and remove all the disad- 


Intelligence recedes. 


school ehurch, 


vantages of emigration hitherto, 
the 
ment of a rental by these emigrants tor the land that 


Is there a reasonable objection against pay- 


they are to cultivate to the general Government ¢ 
They are parties with us to all our burdens now. 
They have no further claim to relief than other inha- 
bitants of onr isles. They have placed before them 
the means of independence ; is it 
that thev should be lightly taxed for these means ¢ 
That tax, in whatever for 
acknowledgment of an existing debt. 

A heavy rental would defeat its object; but, in 
course of vears,a stmiall sunt would produce avery large 
return, Any payment would operate against cultiva- 
tion at first, but it might commence after the colonist 
had been three, five, or seven vears in possession. A 
rental would induce the emigrant to take a smaller 
quantity of land than he might otherwise be inclined 
to purchase; but that, in our opinion, is an advantage, 


and unreasonable 


m Imposed, is only an 


whrile the tax we propose isnot of magnitude to prevent | 
to ours; but if we will not try to gam, ; 


any man from taking a lot large enough for the future 
employment and the support of himself and of his 
family. 








OUR DEBT—OUR COLONIRES—AND THEIR OWNERS. 


property now belonging to them, and Varying jg 
amountwith the character of the colony ; 
land in an arable is more valuable than land jg, 
pastoral colony. 

The tax should be redeemable, at a rate of six. 
teen or eighteen years’ purchase, as money is mop 
valuable in the colonies than here. Where a gai. 





‘they were obliged by con- || 


We speak only of a land tax, imposed not | 
for colonial but for imperial purposes ; forming the | 
jast acknowledgment to the original landowners for | 


‘nist paid £5 annually, he could redeem the anpyj 

_ by one payment of £80; and these annuities, on theiy 
redemption, should be carefully employed im gy 
| formation of the only true sinking fund that can exig 


'|—-a fund derived from an excess of revenue, 


The plan will be designated Utopian, 
only, is it honest and just ¢ 
The representation of the colouists in the Tinpe. 
rial Parliament would lead to the formation of, 
federal union, casting its web over all quarters ofthe 
gluobe—involving the most active and energetic rags 
everywhere—applying capital, labour, and skill gg» 
nomicaily wherever its fibres found seil to rest upon. 
forming a commercial union so comprehensive, ag ig 
'spite of national prejudices, to realise for us all dha 
unrestrained freedom of intercourse is caleulatedt 
| conter, tye 
| In that commercial union, free-trade would 


We ask 


exist. As yet we have only the name and the¢hp 
dow. Importation without taxes is not free-trade, 


‘unless exportation without taxes is also coneeded 
Our trade with the | nited States is half free, We 
have freed one limb, bat they bind up the other, 
That cannot continue. Legislators must learn from 
ledgers, rather than from printed books, andthe 


written words and figures will prophesy, better than 


any bard, the necessity, not of reaction, but of pro- 
gress and of revision—the necessity of truth, 

But is it fair to bind the colonists to what youeal 
free-trade ¢ A eapitalist in South Australia, wit 
coals and wool beside him, may think of raisinga 
little Leeds, Is hie mae 
cent manufacture capable of receiving protectiontke 
that of the United States‘ A protective tax@ 
woollen goods might be injurious to the interested 
the colonists, and yet it might be their ‘* whim’ 
Can vou justly forbid them the use of this erotehet! 
(an you concede it in every colony, as it has bee 
conceded in Canada, without entirely destroying yar 
colonial system, and, grasping the shadew, lose@ 


lias he Tree legislation ¢ 


substance: 

We regard the question, first as one of justice, a 
second as one of progress. We have oflered tree- trae 
to all nations. ‘The offer has brought no respe 
unless the wild theories of France and Germaap* 
regarded as a refusal. Our position enables ¥® 
gently compel all the advantages that we seek & 
win; or, if we fail to establish through our covenie 
an empire so vast—a federality se extend 
so tree, as to form at once a miniature workd. 

We should not fail. From the selfishnessel® 
tions we would gain what neither their justite#* 
their prudence will concede, to their adv 


costly instruments in our hands, then jet us rea? 
those instruments, and save at least, to an 
and impoverished people, their annual outlay" 


use 
a 
=e 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Tue great revolutions which have lately swept over 
the face of Europe have afforded matter for many 
wrious and deep reflections. Nothing, in truth, more 
@rcibly shows the instability of human arrangements 
han the difference between the political edifice of the 

nt dav and that, fixed as it appeared on the most 
wid foundations, in 1815. But looking farther back, 
the present revolutionary movement is of more im- 
ee far than any other of the great marking 

hs in history. In the olden time, it was king 
wainst king, people against people, for vain and idle 
causes. Monarchs married, and gave in marriage, 
and qaarrelled about the dowries and the pickings, 
erabout a grammatical error in a proclamation ; and 
if Flemish burghers, men of Ghent, of Rome, of 
made war against kings and nobles, it was a 


burnt high and bright, and then went out. 
has come a time far more great. Men war not now 
forelasses, but for humanity. Unlike the people of 
the sixteenth century, they eut not throats for the 
love of God, and in defence of the blessed Virgin, or 
to prove that the Pope was St. Peter’s kinsman, or 
that some remnant of a beggar’s coffin was a piece of 
the trae cross. The bloody wars of the seventeenth 
eatary, the convulsions of the eighteenth, and the 


savage war raised by a selfish aristocracy against. 


France, can occur no more, The war is now of ideas. 
Truth, so long kept down, has come up in the bucket 
vith the water, and floats upon the stormy waves of 
the popular will over the whole surface of Europe. 
But still, the mighty change is not effected without 
treable. = Heads, however, are oftener broken than 
lives lost, if we except Sicily, where a king of the bad 
Bourbon race, by butchering his people, reminds the 
vorld of what monarchy is under its worst develop- 
ment. Elsewhere, too, there has been fighting, as if 
te show that the Almighty allows every good to come 
inwavsinscrutabletoman, andtoconfound theteachers 
who would persuade us that war is wholly evil, when 
tisas much a dispensation of Providence as any 
plague or pestilence that devours the childrenof earth. 
Bat in the midst of the ruins of nations which we 
recently witnessed, the interesting question is to 
mew what new order of things will arise. In this 
wholesale fall of kingsand kaisery, after this new exer- 
tte of democratic rule, will the monarchical principle 


be saved by a compromise? Will Europe come to a 


fall stop under a constitutional regime, or will she pro- 
seed to the formation of republics founded on demo- 
‘mey! Such are the considerations which more or 
jena secupy the attention of every politician. For my 
part, I see no hope ultimately for any nation but in 
¥; it is to me the saving principle which 

must be applied to stop decline, and infuse new life, 
en new blood, into old, deerepid, and worn- 
Monarchy. Such is the wonderful problem, the 
of which oceupies the thoughts of those in 

and those in low places. The many—middle 


But now | 





and working men—begin to see, however dimly, 
WL, XV. x0, CLXXY, 


the illumination shines upon them, that nothing is 
| more false and hollow than the cried-up stability of 
‘monarchy and aristocracy. If monarchs are splendid 
and showy, and spend money, they drain our pockets 
first to do it, after saddling the nation, as with us, 
with £800,000,000, to defend themselves against the 
pen and the idea; while, if aristocracies are means of 
diffusing employment, as they have persuaded the ig- 
norant, it is at the expense of monopolising land, ho- 
nours, employment, army, navy, church, legislation— 
everything; in which they have shown their wisdom, 
_and we our folly, deserving to be ridden over as long 
asweallowit. But the light is breaking in: Chris- 
_tianity and democracy are lending one anothera friend- 
‘ly hand to sing, before long, united praises to God, 


Jand men preach from the text-—— Ye shall bind your 


mere fash of energy, which soon subsided—the flame | | 


' 


kings in chains, and vour nobles in fetters of iron.” 
Besides, that each nation has its own affairs to at- 


jtend to, there are others too weak in themselves to 


make head against their oppressors, but who look to 


the countries which have already thrown off the yoke 
|for support and assistance. 


It is difficult to foresee 
how circumstances may ultimately turn out ; however, 
if the events which have lately taken place give an 
onward impulse to freedom, to general happiness, and 

good government, we cannot but in some measure 
thank France as the cause of producing them, in lead- 
ing the way, and finally placing herself at the head 

of this universal march of nations towards the defini- 
tive destinies of democracy. 

Events have proved that the step taken by France 
was inthe right direction. Of course, a revolutionary 
government produces many evils —discredit, want of 
confidence, suffering, &c.—but this is temporary, while 
‘the good is everlasting. If the ancestors of present 
Frenchmen sutfered severely, their children have de- 

rived incalculable benefit from the late Revolution, 
Already the people are more cared for; right has tri- 
umphed over hereditary and armed force; progress 
has taken the place of the statu quo in which it, until 
lately, appeared that every European state was de- 
termined to remain for ever; and by thus calling the 
people to take part in the political and civil affairs of 
their respective countries, ignorance and barbarism 
will ultimately be replaced by true knowledge and real 
civilization. The French Revolution of 1830, drawn 

‘away from natural consequences, ended only in an 
unfortunate attempt at emancipation: that of 1848 
has been more successful. The claims of a family 
have been boldly set aside ; the people, on this ocea- 
sion, have not only had the will but the power to 

assert their right to be governed as it seems good to 

them. France, from one extremity to the other, has 
rung with the words “ Vive la Kepublique!” Enm- 
thusiastically shouted by Paris, they found their echo 
in the remotest provinces. Such unanimity shows, 
at least, that the nation was prepared for the change, 
that it had already taken place in the hearts of a large 
portion of people, and that it only wanted an opper- 





tunity to burst forth and constitute itself in action. 
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Bat other nations had also been working secretly || 


in the same cause. Already the flame was smoul-| 
dering; and when France gave the signal, the insur- | 
rection of right against might was universal. Nations! 
which had been long suffering under the iron hand of | 
a foreign rule, such as Lombardy, Poland, Hungary, 
&c., saw, in the success of France, that the time for 
their liberation was arrived. In some countries, so| 
long had they been under foreign sway, that it seemed, 
from lapse of time, to have become a right; in others, 
it was more recent; still both equally deemed that no 
power but mere force retained them to their gover- 
nors. 
and the other the slave; but before the eternal justice 
of God and the voice of liberty, such pieces of parch- 
ment were worse than useless, 
the oppressed beeaine nearly equal to that of the op- 
pressors, such treaties were cast aside, as being formed 


Diplomatic treaties had made one the master 
When the power olf 


only for and by one party; and each asserted his 
rights, not with fear and trembling, but with foree 
and determination. 

The reality and life of revolution in Europe has 
been proved by the fact that France has taken only 
amoral part inthe movement. Each people has gone 
to work in its own way, for its own ends; and ener- 
getically have they all rejected even the thought of 
Gallic intervention—most of all, those which were 
most liberal in themselves. 

At the Revolution of 1789, when France pro- 
claimed her principles to the world, she aspired, big 
with her new faith and her new greatness, to make 
converts of nations who were not then prepared for 
it; she added, too, as much ambition as sympathy— 
perhaps more. But the France of the present day 
is far diilerent, and has, it is to bx hoped, learned by 
past errors and misfortunes not to fall a second time 
into the same blunders, The great military foree and 
reputation of France have always bee na cause of 
They think 


fear and jealousy to her neighbours. 
- nity to extend 


that she only waits for a fitting « ppor 
her boundaries 


fore ov: r Lvurop Ye 


to their old limits, to dominate as be 
the present Revolution, however, 
It is not a revolution of 


having for its ol 


by no means implies this. 
propagandism, nor ol yeet and end 
territorial aggrandisement, but rather one rendered 
Necessary by chan ot times and circumstances 

one which, after the first necessary violence, without 
which such a great political change could not have 
been accomplished, will give to the world daily proofs 
of its moderation ; and by thus contining itself to its 


own greatness, will b me irresistible, All remem 
ber with what grandeur both of idea and ot language 
M. Lamartine announced to the world the pacific sen- 
timents of the intant republic, 


auguration ol the new system oi polities, Intended to 


lt was a happy in- 


produce hope and confidence in the midst of fear and 
consternation ; but while it was sufficiently concilia 
tory to foreign nations, the true interests of France: 
were not forgotten. It was a line between that revo- 
lutionary system, which woulddeclare war against all 
kings, in the name of the people, without even con- 
sulting them, and that of the fallen monarchy—too 
easily abandoning the cause of the people to enter 
into alliances with other governments ; in fine, be- 
tween the folly of war and the fanaticism of peace. 


\ lofty position was taken. Peace was offered to 
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Europe as a debt payable to civilization; but Frans 
did not the less declare that she was ready to 
port abroad what she had just achieved at home, 
should any nation consider it as its right or daty to 
contest her claimto be governed asshe thought proper, 
llere France acted in accordance with a true pp 
gard both to her liberty and her honour, She showog 
her moderation in the hour of Victory, and at the 
same time a perfect consciousness in the right of 
great nation to keep a reserve suthcient to allow of 
her free action as future events might require. The 
polities expounded by M. Lamartine, 





while they ex. 
| pressed the firm determination of France to perse. 
| vere in her republican career, breathed also the ep. 
‘larged sentiments of a great politician, determined 
to allow neither sect nor faction to engage his country 
in war in any other cause but herown, Thus was 
But the 
Revolution of February, 13848, did net at all suit the 
views of the established goveruments around, The 
/monarchists were not slow in propagating the belief 
that France, once under a republic, would again dig 
play her old ambitious and warlike habits, They 
| hinted that designs were already formed, by which 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Appenines, would agaia 
|form her boundaries. They declared that, after awe 
‘cious intestine massacre, she would probably send 
her armies to sweep like a whirlwind over all Europe, 


the revolutionary principle consolidated, 


| Already the Germans were alarmed—companies of 
|immigrants who, on the breaking out of the Revole 
‘tion, had taken the opportunity to return to their 
‘own eountry, were met, not as brothers, but as foes 
very one that came from France was looked upen 
with suspicion, ‘They were propagandists, who came 
to overturn existing systems, and to throw everything 
into anarchy and confusion. 
Tins Feanan rronnded by hostile ide as i 
ifiu branee, surrounded voy rostiie eas, Was 
g herseli reduced to renew the pre- 
against a coaliion of the whole of 


~ 


} ny< 1 Nod: ration was. the refore, nec ssary,. kt 
was the line of politics not only the most just, but 


,. 5 | » | +} hes 
also the most able, and already she reaps the happy 


fruits of the policy ot which Laimartine was the er- 
ponent. Once recovered from the fear that Franee 
would interfere, the nations, leit in peace to Wom 
out their own changes, gradually advanced; while 
had France interfered, too anxious to protect them 
iselves from foreign invasion, they would have De 
glected their own reforms, and have retrograded 
Although all have still much to effect, much has als 
already been achieved. Belgium has reached the 
extreme limit attainable bya nation, hich, with per 
tectly democratic principles, would retain a king. Hol. 
land has made large reforms in her constitution, 
Scandinavian States have also made an onward mom 
in the proper direction, Drussia has disem ; 
herself from the historical system created by her kitg, 
and from all the traditions of the middle ages. Aut 
tria, so long the stronghold ot despotism, has also 
the spirit of revolutionary principles pass Ove het. 
lhe whole of Germany moves onward in unity * 
wards liberty. ltaly is in progress towards reges 
ration; and even aristocratic oland makes & 
effort to rise like a ph@nix from its ashes. Sach & 
a tew of the great changes which hav: been prodae 
by the French Revolution ; and if we 
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dort time in which they have been accomplished, we 


aannot but be struck with wonder—changes which, 
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The ultra-radicals and elubbists on this at ones de. 
serted him, and grouped themselves around Staemfii, 


| 


eg ordinary occasions, would have taken many vears, || son-in-law of Professor Snell, radicalism inearnate. 


have thas been brought about in a few months; and) 
we take into consideration the different interests || 


jnvolred, and the dangers and uncertainties attend- 


all political alterations, we cannot but be struck || 


with the little loss of property sustained, and the few 
fires that have been sacrificed. Count the lives and 
sumerate the results. Roecollect that revolution has 
knocked nearly halfia dozen times at the gate of ab 
slutist Vienna, and gained admission, that its wings 
are flapping over the Danube, that it sits at Frank 
fet. Let us note thisone phase. The political r 

volation sits at Frankfort, whence it hopes to unite 
and emancipate Germany, to give it German fleets 
and German armies; and already, in its anxiety to 
apgrandise this vast confederation, it has got up a 
war with Denmark. Tet us recollect that the Revo 
lation has put in motion, in Germany alone, Ger 


mans. Danes, Tlvrians, Poles, Bohemians, Hunga- | 
fans, the Sclavonians of all races—all striving for) 


diferent object s, 


. . ' 

Bat before we enter upon the consideration of || 
Germany, a word or two more relative to Holland, | 
Switzerland, and Belgium, will much assist the ex-, 


amination of the present state of revolutionary 
Europe. 

The Revolution in Switverland, the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, the victory of the United Diet represent 
ing the nation over the cantons, in which the priests 
had succeeded in leading the fanatic peasants to civil 
war, must be fresh in the memory of every person. 
who follows the political movements of Europe. But 
her victory, onee gained, Switzerland has presented 
amodel to the rest of Europe, While all around 
have been in convulsion, she has beon quietly and 
ealmly engaged in revising her federal pact. 
fancied that, heeause 
M. Ochsenbein 
and vigorous, they would, in the hour of victory, be 
extreme and violent. But ever sinee the 11th M Lv, 
when the Diet resummed its sitting, M. Ochsenbein has 
been the devoted friend of moderation and order. 
When M. Neuhaus said that the most moderate man, 
after himself. in Switzerland, was M. Ochsenbein, he 
made publica truth.* Thisis the more interesting, if 
veexamine his position. Berne, particularly her ex- 
treme party, wished wholly to annihilate the govern 


the radical party, headed by) 


. were, during the civil war, energetic 


ment of the cantons, to substitute a united Switzer- | 


land, with Berne for a capital. 


to accept the overtures of alliance with Sardinia. 
Bat M. Ochsenbein rejected them, and the first ma 
gistrate of Berne was thus in direct antagonism with 
his nation, Then. again, while firm in his friend- 
Bess to the revision of the pact, as recommended 
by the commissi n, of which he was a member, M. 
Ochsenbein opposed vigorously the total destruction 
of cantonal individuality. But Berne wanted unity, 
7 the military sense, in the post-office, in the can- 
tons, in the administration of justice; and, in fact, 
desired to make a real Switzerland out of a number 
of little cantons, But the old radical president op- 
Peved, and the Diet stood by him in his opposition. 


* Ran DP 


It was in this spirit, | 
and with a view to centralization, that Berne wished | 





herwe ars Denz Mondes June e 1545, 


They determined to support him for president of the 
Grand Conseil, and, in consequenes, of the Diet for 
this session; but the moderate radicals and the con- 
cervatives united, and M. Ochsenbein was re-elected 
But de- 
spite this check to the ultra-radicals, their system, 
after all, prevails to a certain extent. The cantonal 
influence is virtually annihilated; and should the 
present project of constitution be finally sanctioned, 
the Helvetic Republic will be governed by two cham- 
h, 


j 


by 121 votes against 55 given to Staemfli. 


rs, something similar to the American model, and 
by a directory of five members, with a president and 
vice-president, selected out of the Legislature. There 
is little doubt that M. Ochsenbein, who aims at the 
presidency of the republic, will henceforth prefer the 
favour of collective Switzerland to that of Berne. 
When Berne asked that the constitution should be 
discussed in a committee instead of the open diet, he 
opposed them, and his opposition was successfal. The 
same oecurred when Berne wanted two chambers, 
We thus see that vietory having remained to the 
radicals in Switzerland, they have made a moderate 
and conciliating use of it. We may expect, therefore, 
that Switzerland will not be much cause of trouble 
to Europe, though, in ease of war, it may suffer much 
from its proximity to Germany and France, and find 
some difficulty in remaining neuter, 
Belgium is in a somewhat similar position. Gift 
ed with an eminently liberal constitution ever since 
880, the Belgians, at the first signal of the Re. 
volution of February, rallied round it. They had 
a complete democracy, with an hereditary head, while 
their actual king was, by temperament and charae- 
Besides, the reformers 


ter, one of the easiest of men. 


It was] had just gained a great victory over the clerical and 


anti liberal party, and they seemed inclined to conso- 
lidate this change before venturing upon a republie. 
They were a little more English in choracter, and con- 
stitutional monarchy had been found to be not at all 
Without an aris- 
ce and power, they had all 
the advantages of our system, without its disadvan- 
Under these circumstances, the republican 
party became extremely isolated. They had posses- 
sion of a large society called the Alliance, in which 


ineompatible with their genius. 
tocracy monopolising pla 


tages. 


| they had an incontestible majority; bat when they 


had been used by the moderates in the victory over 
the clericals, the moderates seceded, and founded a 
radical association, favourable to democracy, but pre- 
serving for the time being the hereditary head as a 
means of order and stability. This is the Assotia- 
tion Liherale. The republicans, however, with M, 
'Gendebien at their head, are fall of energy and hope, 
| Meanwhile, the Roger ministry have shown much 
'wisdgm and activity. The financial position is diffi- 
‘cult, particularly if we recollect the drag which Fle- 
‘mish Belgium is on the resources of the monarchy, 
‘in somewhat a similar manner that Ireland hangs 
‘like a millstone round our neck. In the meantime, 
the republicans call for rigid economy, perhaps in 
part to make themselves popular for the elections: 
the ministers reply by seeking to create new re- 
sources, They have demanded and obtained leave 
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to make a forced loan of 27 millions from those who 
pay taxes for land, mortgages, &e., and who receive 
state-pensions. Itis, in fact, a new form of taxation, 
but entitling the taxee to interest for his advance, 
an‘ ultimate repayment, The Sane té Générale has 
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also been allowed to make an issue of new bank-. 


notes, as legal cnrrency, to the extent of 30 millions, | 


bat solely for the use of the Savings Banks, of which 
itis the director. The government has thus been en 
abled torepay all sums depositedin the Savings Banks, 
however great the run; and it is proposed henceforth 
to make them national, for the greater safety of the 
depositors. Though difficult, the position of Belginm 
is hopeful and encouraging, as long as the scourge of 
war is kept from her. 

Holland, again, though making little noise in the 
world, has not been without progression. 


After long | 


hesitation and thinking over it, with all the prover- 


bial phlegm of Dutchmen, it has begun reforming. 
It was time. On the 9th May the States-General 
met, after seven weeks’ recess, Onthe 17th March, 
they had named a commission to revise and modify 
the fundamental compact of the monarchy. A month 
previous to the 9th of May, the report was agreed to, 
and drawn up, but the States-General were not sum- 
moned, because of ministerial differences on this fan- 
damental question. 
and General Nepveu, the aristocratic and retrograde 
ministers, having retired, the ministry entered upon 
the path of reform, and the Datch a prospect of con- 
stitutional, electoral, and clerical reform. 

Even in Holland republicanism is rife, for General 
Nepveu, in the letter he wrote to the king, contain- 
ing the reasons for his resignation, declared that the 
project of the commission of the 17th March was im 
pregnated with republican tendencies. 
there is but one thing which in any way could alarm 
the monarchy, and that is the expression of absolu 
tism and of aristocratic exclusiveness. But the aris- 
tocratic faction are very blind in Holland; and the 
struggle may strengthen the republican party. The 
longer the former resists the better for the latter. 
Still, it is expected that all change will be effected 
without revolution of a violent character. 

We thus find Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, 
making progress, either rapidly or slowly, but pact- 
fically. If the first had to put down a revolt of the 


But Count Schimmelpenninch | 


In reality, | 


Jesuits, it has ample security that such a movement | 


will be attempted no more ; 
Relgium, as yet, no violence of any kind has cast a 
rade veil before the bright vision of liberal progress, 
If we look, however, a little more particularly into 
Germany, we shall find, that from the habits and 


while in Holland and | 


dispositions of that country, the great battle between 


new and old ideas is to be fought there. Divided inte 
two parties, the one, on the breaking outof the French 
Revolution, saw the hopes, which they had so long 


cherished, on the point of being realised —thev were | 
all happiness and confidence ; the other only saw an_ 


army of propagandists ready to march on them, and 


tien. A general movement tock place, i 

in “the southern provinees, and swept northwarg 
till it reached the semi-feudal and despotic states 
This popular movement caused a considepably 
alarin to the Diet; eoncessions were made, and 
state was, as a first measare, allowed the regulati 
of its own affairs, The most prudent ceded go the 
publie wishes. The Dukes of Brunswick and Gages, 
and the King of Saxony, pursued an oppesitp 
course, and sought, by every means, to delay the 
reforms sought for. The hing of Prussia OSsaved 
to restore tranquillity, in according a periodical 
igeneral diet. 

Austria, in some measure, shaking off the despotic 
fetters with which she had been so long bound, pro- 
i mised a constitution to Bohemia and Hungary, The 
| King of Hanover, on his part, resisted, as was te be 
expected, every attempt at reform, and would, on no 
account, hear of the admission of the deputies of the 
people into the German diet. Throughout the wheal 
nation, the excitement continued to increase, ang 
from revolutionary speeches and placards, the peo 
ple passed to deeds. In Suabia and Franconia, the 
peasants rose in arms against the nobility, whe ze 
fused to allow the redemption of feudal rights. | This 
was alarming. Concessions were made, It was 
agreed that the feudal pact should be revised, and 
that men should be ealled into the Diet who enjoyed 
the confidence of the public. 

Of all the German princes, the King of Pressis 
remained the most undecided. Attached to his od 
notions, even in convoking the general diet, he.still 
wished to maintain its ancient distinctions, The 
fuct is, while seeming to be liberal, he was but am 
ing at strengthening his own power. But the people 
were ina ferment, and it required but little to, pat 
them in open commotion, Vienna gave the signal 
Fighting took place—-the people were Victorious 
Prince Metternich, who for more than half a com 
tury had safely piloted a realm composed of themes 
incongruous materials, was obliged to retire, and 
‘leave events to parsue their course. Vienna having 
become free, was but the prelude to the organization 
‘of the provinces, which had been formerly addedte 
the Austrian empire, into separate kingdoms. Hun- 
garv and Bohemia set about constructing separa 
constitutions; and Lombardy, which had been jeaz 
shading her claims, rose up as one man, and declared 
itself independent. The people were everywhere a 
‘cessful. Herrulers, who had despised and negbecte 
the legitimate and just demands made to the™ 
vielded at once before an armed foree. 

In Prussia, things went pretty much the sm 
way. At Berlin, as at Vienna, a revolution bam 
forth. The king attempted to stay it by a nambe 
of conciliatory measures. He promised to call ® 
gether a gencral German Parliament. He propestt 
that Germany be transformed into a confederst® 
of states, and acknowledged that the re-o 
‘necessary for the federal constitution could nett 











to turn the order which then reigned into anarchy | executed but by the union of the people and 


and confusion. 


The Frankfort Diet took the alarm, || princes. 

and hastened to invite all the German princes to!| Germany. 
unite themselves, so ax the better to resist the coming || 
danger. The people, however, hailed the principles | | was not wanting to relieve the darkness of 
propagated by the French Republic with acclama- || ture. Z 


Thus Prussia aspired to constitate 


Amidst all these serious events, a little of comet” 
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aT King of Bavaria had for a considerable period |} which in 1848 rose to the grandeur of a tempest, and 
previous to these revolutionary events been held com- | how democracy is sweeping over the waters, and be- 
under the political sway of the famous Lola]) ginning its work in Austria, Prussia, Bohemia, Sax- 
Moates. This woman, celebrated only as a Lorette, |) ony, Hanover, Kc. The movements at Vienua and 
gad an unsuccessful dancer, suddenly acquired a} Berlin were immediately followed by the spontane- 
importance in Bavaria. She was created a} ous meeting of a national parliament at Frankfort. 
edantess, was introduced at court, and, in a great| Here 500 persons, without any previous convocation, 
measure, regulated all the affairs of the kingdom.| came from all corners of Germany to deliberate on 
This power was. however, but of short duration, as} the measures to be taken for the advancement of 
rhe people, highly excited against her, attacked the! liberal principles. These men decided, that it only 
id residence assigned her by the king, and| belongs to a national assembly to give a constitution 
burned it to the ground. Lola was obliged to fly,| to a country, that this assembly should be named by 
and was fortunate in escaping with her life. This,} universal suffrage, and that any German could re- 
aud the political crisis which subsequently happened, | present any part of Germany. They, besides, request- 
determined the king to resign, and follow lis mistress,| ed the Federal Diet to eject from its deliberations 
aa, at the time, it was said that her loss gave him more | every man whose opinions were not in accordance 
aneasiness than that of his crown. | with the liberal notions of the present day. Resist- 
Qa the Continent, Russia alone remained un-| ance being in vain, had it ever been thought of, all 
geved, and, like a colossus, resisted every attempt ot ' the old « xceptional laws were rev oked, and their pro- 
Woerty, Every nation, except herself, felt the ef-| moters sent into obscurity, Lastly, this parliament 
fats of the events which had just passed in France.| formed a committee of fifty members to take charge 
Gemany, adopting the principles ef the French] of affairs till the meeting of the National Assembly, 
Révolution, seemed to open a way to a coalition be-} These, again, elected seventeen to serve as interme- 
tecen France and herself, against a nation which| diatory between the old Diet and themselves, and to 
had alwavs made its conynests at her expense. draw up the project of the new constitution, to be 
Unity is the end pursued by Germany; this is as} deliberated upon by the National Assembly when 
vet far from being attained. The German people; conveked. Amongst these men, we find the names 
are fond of their princes, and will stubbornly defend | of M. Dahlmann, the old exile of Goettinque ; Profea- 
them, even though they act directly contrary to their} sor Bonn, historian of the Revolutions of England 
interests. The vast number of small principalities! and of France; M.Girvinus, founder of the German 
intowhich the country is divided is much against} Gazette; Uhland,the poet; M. Basserman ; and many 
republican principles taking root. Every one is} others equally famous for their talents, and for the 
attached to his own little state and prince, and can-| liberality of their opinions. 
net think to see it incorporated into one large whole. | These two committees were the supreme governors 
Thas the proposition of the King of Prussia was but| of Germany from the commencement of the Revolu- 
tery indifferently reccived. In Austria, he found a} tion up to the 18th of May. The Diet had no 
determined opponent. At Munich, in Bavaria, he} power. Notwithstanding, the crowned heads will 
was burned in effigy, and we still finda continua. | always be represented by it, as a sort of filial affee. 
tin of old antagonism between the Northern and! tion to the princes still imparts weight to the old in, 
Southern parts of Ge rmany. | stitutions of Germany. 











j 


Bat, meanwhile, Franktort became once more anu | On the proposition of the minister of Baden, M, 
historical city. There will probably be discussed the | Welckler, the Diet invited, on the 3d of May, all the 
unity of central Europe. There will sit revolution-| German Governments to name three persons who 
aryGermany, which, when it has effervesced over the | would support theirindividual interests inthe National 
whole territory, will concentrate somewhere, Ger-| Assembly, and form an Executive Commission fer all 
many feels the want both of nationaliiy and freedom ;| the federation. This proposition was violently op- 


posed by the fifty delegates, who would by ho neans 
allow the German princes to elect this Execative 
disappeared from Germany. They have much of] Commission, without their taking a part in the mo- 
the rust of years about them yet; and if Napoleon| mination. These persons will be obliged tosustain the 
knocked the life of civilizatron about theirvears, the} interests of their princes in a Democratic Assembly. 
barbarous treaties of 1815 and 1820 resuscitated their || They will be the agents of thirty-two courts, bay; 
aatique habits from their graves. The task of eon-| ing no feelings in common with the Chamber, ia 
Mraction is hence proportionally diffiealt. Imagine} which their interests will require to be represented, 
afiedal castle, with drawbridge, ditch, dungeon, and} On the 18th May, the German Constituent Assém- 
Wateh-towers, which one would wish suddenly to| bly opened. Its appearance was much more calm 
eavert into a modern comfortable villa—and imagine | than that of the first parliament, and we fear that 
this castle in a fearful state of rain—and some of the} the number of sincere republicans is also much re- 
M@eulties of Germanic revolution will be conceived,||duced. The violent party has entirely disappeared ; 
From 1826 to 1840, the princes of Germany made it} and should the Republic not be gained by moral force, 
ie business to resist the progress of political and | it will certainly not be so by arms. There is little 
me civilization. From the Vistula » the Rhine, || prospect of the Germans getting any fartber at pre- 
from the Danube to the Baltic, the resistance| sent than a constitutional monarchy, as, certainl 
Narunani mons ; and it was easy, because there was} | not a tenth partof the four hundred members would 
ep nite. and a Prussia, but no Germany. Since| vote for a republic, Private and particular interests 
there has been a heaving of the political sea,|| govern many of the deputies, . NG gts. will sagt 


batof freedom most of all, after remaining so loug in | 
Otter subjection. The middle ages have never yet 
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the interest of his own little spot for the good of the 
whole. The discussions in the Assembly will throw 
a light on much that is now hidden. 

The project drawn up by M, Dahlmann has given 
rise to serious debates. It reposes on one foundation, 
namely, the enlargement of the circle of imperial at- 
tributions; so that the executive power may employ | 
them with more efficiency in making the German) 
name respected abroad, and in securing the liberty 
of the people at home. 

According to M. Dahlmann, the imperial power is 
nothing else than the guarantee which secures the 
rank of the nation amongst other powers, and the 
rights of its subjects. Thus, the whole authority is 
deposited in the hands of a single person, who will 
have jurisdiction over all the German territories. 
But it is impossible to reconcile this power with the 
perpetuity of existing dynasties, with the int rrity 


v 
oS 


of particular governments, and with the different in- 
terests of rival states, 

The principal dificulty will be to smooth down ex- 
isting jealousies, and to form a proper executive 
power. The seventeen demand a hereditary Em- 
peror, who will be presented by the German princes 
to the sanction of the Constituent Assembly, and who 
shall reside at Frankfort. They do not explain the 
position of the Emperer with regard to his own 
states, incase he should be a reigning prince; but 
they establish carefully that he should be hereditary. 
Now, if the prinee chosen for Emperor be powerful 
in himself, and from the extent of his personal do- 
minions, it would be very difficult that this double 
heirship meeting in the same person, the personal 
estates should not become, par excellence, imperial 
states. Thus, should the King of Prussia be chosen 
as Emperor, and should he reside at Frankfort, Ber- 
lin would still have a great chance of being regarded 
as the capital of Germany. 

This, however, is but one of the many projects 
which have been proposed. Some wish for an elce 
tive Emiperor, as in the feudal times, when the im- 
perial crown never was long dangerous to the othe 
crowns, 
the ruler would bear the title of “ Prince of the Ger- 
mans,” and who would live at Frankfort, invested 
but with a small port 
labour to bring the rival powers to agreement by a 
half measure : and while Switzerland labours to free 
herself from the inconveniences of its alternate Vo 


— 


Others desire a new combination, by which 


ion of political power, Others 


rort, Gi rinany seem di Pose dto] atronise the svste i: 
and the chief seats of government may thus be varied 
between Bavaria, Prussia, and Austria. 

Perhaps, in the ultimate interests of Demoeracy, 
it may be well that Germany shall become for ‘a 
while a vast and united empire; but still, to form 
a great and powerful nation out of the 
materials of which (ie rmany Is composed, will be a 
very difficult undertaking. Austria itself is already 
composed of many nations — such as Germans, 
Sclaves, Hungarians, Italians—whom, even in th 
days of her greatest power, it was difficult to retain 


heterogeneous 


in subjection. They were united, but never incorpo- 
rated. They lived under the same laws, and every | 
endeavour was made to form them into one country | 
and people, but without success. They ever remained 


isolated, although Austria did all in her power | 





[to suppress their various nationalities. 
} 
| 


| 
1} 
| 
| 





EVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE. 


All this i 


now changed, and we see Austria daily making the 
‘concessions which the people who work in the cause 
of liberty require, As I have observed before, how. 
ever, the great stumbling-block to forming a pe 
public or an empire is the little spirit of locality, 
The Germans seem to care more for preserving their 
petty dynasties and titles than for liberty: and not 
only are the people not ready to abdicate, but neither 
are the Governments. What, then, becomes of the 
unity of either the republie or the empire, whieh 
shall leave army, navy, diplomacy, fortresses, custom. 
dues, all in the hands of the little states? We wif 
suppose any one but a King of Prussia Emperor of 
Germany—how would he look, ordering levies jy 
Brandenburg or Pomerania, or holding the colours of 
Austria or Spandau? We then see Austria and 
Prussia antagonists, Bavaria semi-independent, and 
Baden far more disposed to be a republic than an 
imperial state. These are but some of the diffieulties 
which present themselves to those who would organ. 
‘ise Germany. Therefore, it must be admitted, that 
-much yet remains to be done, and that the Germans 
have not shown that dutermination to support revo. 
| lutionary principles which was expected from them. 
A system which has been three centuries consoli- 
dated is not to be overthrown in a day, Austriais 
‘unwilling to grant liberty to her tributaries; and, 
perhaps, there are some of them who, having lived 
$0 long under the yoke, scarcely feel all the burden 
of it. To work out the great national regeneration, 
‘neweonstitutions would require to be given tothe Hun- 
-garians, Ilyrians, Gallicians, and Bohemians. Bat 
this would be a vast blow to the Central Govern- 
‘ment. Thus, it would but afford arms which might 
ibe turned against itself. Austria is far from being 
sufliciently democratical to make the advance whieh 
is necessary; and, in place of taking the initiative, 
and pointing the way to freedom, she will require 
to be led by others; and, we fear, we may look to 
her in vain for anything cither great or noble. Aus- 
trian remains stationary, and secs herself falling 
pieces. Lombardy and the Italian Tyrol have thrown 
off her voke. Gallicia endeavours to do the same. 
Of all the provinces attached to Austria, Hungary 
is by far the most important. ‘Without it, this great 
empire would find itself reduced to a few duchies, 
which would be quickly confounded in the general 
mass, were a union of the whole of Germany ev 
accomplished. Much, therefore, depends in the ft- 
ture prospects of the empire, on the part whieh 
this nation may take. Tlungary is a peculiar nave®, 
and still retains much of its original oriental charat- 
ter, It occupies a vast extent of territory, limited 
by natural boundarics. This country played 4 TT 
conspicuous part, both in the middle ages and durig 
i'modern times. She defended Europe against the 
last of the Turkish invasions, and formed a barrier 
towards their progress. Three centuries ago, falles 
_under the iron power of Austria, she has never 
to protest against her rule. The Hungarians afe* 
warlike people, and, both under Maria Theress 
Napoleon, they displayed prodigies of valour. 
those times, they were only animated with the desi 
of obtaining glory; at present it is different, ® 
liberty is now anxiously sought for, Such 
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subject of a constant struggle against Austria, in 
which the latter daily loses ground. 

The result of the late events has given to Hungary 
a separate administration: besides her two chambers, 
and her peculiar constitution, she has a special mi- 
pistry, Who will reside at Pesth. The liberal party, 
gho will now encounter no opposition in the upper 
chamber, has an opportunity of realizing the great 
reforms so long desired, amongst which the emanci- 

tion of the peasants, the formation of a middle 
class, the abolition of feudal privileges, and the pro- 
portional distribution of the taxes, are not the least. 
The Hungarians are a people who are deserving of 
freedom, ‘Lley are proud and jealous to excess of 
their individual independence. ‘Thus, should they see 
the way to throw off the yoke, they will not be slow 
to take advantage of it. DButit may be asked, why 
a pation of such a character has so long submitted 
tothe rule of Austria’ Doubtless, it would have 
declared its independence long ago, but for the divi- 
sions between the Hungarians and the Sclaves; and 
the latter are nearly equal in numbers to the Mag- 
yars. Austria has turned this to her account, and 
has become strong by their divisions, 

At the present moment, there is little hope of 
Hungary remaining a part of Austria. It may keep 
the Emperor for its king, and be in the position that 
Hanover was to England, finally falling off; but it 
way even select another monarch, in all probability 
the Archduke Stephen, elected Palatine of the king- 
dom last year. He is very popular, having been but 
a brief time in office. He is not yet thirty. He is 


affable, grave, and has the tact of governing. He 
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civilization, and progress into the nation, the task is 
difficult. In the face of the advance of all Europe, 
it has preserved the most antique habits, which cannot 
be eradicated at a blow. 

In relation both to the affairs of Germany and of 
Europe, the polities of Austria hold a high place, 
At present, it is difficult to say to what direction they 








speaks many languages, including Latin, and all the | 


idioms of Ilungary, those of the Croats, Wallachians, 
lilyrians,&e. Hie is an ardent student, and inquisitive 
about other lands. Fullof moral and physical courage, 
he is an intrepid hunter, having ridden a jouyre 
(kind of horse) at the age when other children are 
almost in the nursery ; at fifteen, he could tame the | 
most savage horse, deserving the name of a hucar or | 
horseman in carnest. 
business habits. 


Ile has, moreover, excellent | 
The fact of his refusing the splen- | 
did alliance of the lovely Princess Olga, daughter of | 
the Emperor of Russia, from a wish not to extend | 
the political influence of Russia, speaks much for | 
his self-denial, 

But the second revolution, which, after driving 
away Metternich, caused the Emperor to fly from 


Vienna, has lessened the young Archduke Stephen’s | 


chances. The Hlungarians are more opposed to the 


rule of Vienna than they are to that of the Emperor; 
and now he is in exile, as it were, that may do much 
forhim. Still the position is undecided, and none 
Sau tell what may follow the sudden enfranchise 
mentof a people from the heavy yoke of a foreign 
metropolis, Itis a question if the counsels of violence 
wil not prevail. Already the people of Pesth are 
anned, Count Bethiany, ex-chief of the opposition, 
Whose popularity had declined in favour of Szécheny, 
Was forced to give in his resignation; and we find the 
Congregation of the Comitat of Pesth, a ‘* noble de- 
mocracy,”’ imposing Paul Nagg, the Radical chief, 
“+ prime minister on the Palatinate. This party tri- 
&Mphant, an independent king, and complete separa- 





Won, is inevitable, As to the infusion of reform, 


may turn. We doubt much, however, if she will 


ev r be sufficiently strong and liberal to preside over 
| 


the re-organization of Germany. Unless she changes 
very much,she willpresent but an obstacle. She is too 
| heterogencous, too artificial, ever to be maintained by 
‘any other power than force. Should this at any time 
be wanting, she will fall to pieces, and each separate 
nationality will rally round a standard of its own, 
The very oddity of the changes shows the ineon- 


| gruousness of the whole. First an emeute sends M. 
| Metternich to London ; then another starts M. Fic- 
'quelmont to no one knows where. Again, on the 15th 
| May, we have the Emperor sneaking, like Louis 
|XVL, out of Paris. In April, a constitution was 
given to the land, The Parliament, which was to 
‘meet on the 26th June, instead of being a parliament 
granted by the King with his Chambers, will be a 
constituent assembly elected by universal suffrage ; 
for thus have willed the five thousand students of the 
Academie Legion; and the Minister of the Interior, 
old Pillendorf, came down into the streets at midnight 
to ratify their will. It was at first expected that the 
'Emperor’s flight would bring a republic; but the 
Viennese have no love of liberty. They have grown 
jup like cabbages in the garden of despotism, and 
they like it. But while the Austrian people—that 
is, the people of the Duchy—cling to their Emperor, 
the other nations by no means stand by the empire. 
What will result, no man can say. Under Metter- 
‘nich, Germanic influence always prevailed. Sela- 
vonics and Hungarians were nothing to him, while 
Germans were everything. But things have changed; 
still not sufficiently to enable the Sclavonics to tri- 
umph, and raise a Sclavonic empire on the rains of 
Austria. But to those who wish to keep down the 
colossal power of Russia, which would alone gain by 
the fall of Austria, the reconstruction of this ancient 
empire should be a hope. She has made the new 
system a new part to play. Gallicia she may lose, 
because part of Poland ; Italy she must, because it 
belongs only to itself. There then, however, remain 
to her, between the mountains of Geans and Save, 
between the Danube and the Carpathian hills, foar 
populations and territories, which have no hold, save 
on Vienna—Hungary with Transylvania, Bohemia 
with Moravia and Silesia, the German archduchies 
and the Selavonics of Illyria and Croatia. It has 
been well said, that Constantinople can only avoid 
becoming Russian in one way, and that is, that Cor. 
stantinople should be the centre, the binding infla- 
euce of nations which congregate to the south of the 
“Save unto Bulgaria, and from Bulgaria to the two 
banks of the Danube—the Bosnians, the Servians, 
‘the Roumenians, and Bulgarians, In the same way, 
‘Vienna must be the same for the four groups above 
alluded to, if they are not to be Russian. W hat is 
the Tchee population of Bohemia to do alone, sur- 
rounded by Germany; or Hungary, besieged and cut 
up by the Sclavonics; Llyria, with its Sclavonics of 
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the Latin rite, kept in check by the Sclavonics of | 
the Oriental rite: Let all these nations loose, and | 
what would be the consequence? The addition of 
some provinces to Russia, in the course of events. 
The Magyars have held a high tone with Austria. 
They have been the noble pleaders for Poland and 
Italy, and have drawn their regiments from Lom- 
bardy. Lut, then, the Magyars are but four millions 
of the population of Hungary, out of twelve; the 
rest is Wallacian and Sclavonic, always in open or 
secret rebellion against Magyarism, The moment 
the head of the central government was off, what) 
would happen in Lreland, England once removed 
from the mastership, took place in Hungary. The) 
two parties went to work bravely to cut one another’s 
throats. Syrmia, Esclavonia, Croatia, provinces of, 
Hungary, demanded separation, as would Leinster, | 
Munster, Connaught, and Ulster, under repeal. In' 
the Sclavonic parts of the land, the red, white, and 
blue flag was raised on high; the prayer-books and 
baptismal registers in the Hungarian language were 
burnt. The Croatian nobility disputed with the. 
Magyars the merit of having emancipated the pea- | 
santry; and the new ban of Croatia, Joseph Je-| 
Jachich, decreed that he should be punished as sedi- | 
tious who should be caught telling the peasantry | 
that they did not owe the abolition of their cOrvees | 
and dines to the love of the Sclavonic and Croatian | 
lads. Without a unity of government, either mo- | 
narchy or republic, the Magyars will perish before) 
the Sclavonics. Lut if the Magyars want German, 
aid, the Germans want theirs against the Sclavonics. | 
In Bohemia, for instance, Tchee nationality is rising | 
with menacing violence. The National Guard, the 
College Guard, the army, are divided; because one | 
half asks to be commanded in the Tchee language. 
With universal suffrage, an Austrian parliament 
would have one German member against two Scla- 
vonic ; hence the necessity of two houses. 

While every one wishes to sce nationality respected, 
it must not be at the expense of the minority. The, 
Magyars must not disappear from the Sclavonic dis- | 
tricts, nor the Seclavonics trom the Magyar ones ; 
and for this reason it is that, Poland and Italy ex- | 
cepted, all friends of humanity must wish the con- 
tinued unity of Austria, empire or republic. * | 





-- — — - —- ——— 


* A letter, dated Prague, 3th June, from an ardent democrat, will 
he read with interest: —“ I write to you, my dear friend, under the 
impression of the strange spectacle of a Sclavonian congress. Cer- 
tainly the Sclaves have as good a right toone as the Germans. ‘The 
qnestion is, you are aware, to resuscitate, or rather to introduce 
into the civilizing movement of Western and Central Europe, 
the twenty millions of Sclaves nm 
Russia. Assuredly, he himself, Ac. 
of his people (as the Russophile Sclaves say), tampers, by means 
of gold, oaths, and promises, with the Sclavonies who are not vet 
Russian, The claws of the eagle with two heads will embrace some 
day, as an inunense domain, the surface of the globe, from the strait 
which separates America from Asia to Prague! to Stettin! to Leip- 
sick! because the learned Sclavonians, the pedant Pansclavists, like 
the famous Chambers of Reunion under Louis XIV., have already 
proved to the brave Saxons that Leipsick comes from (pst; and 
Aape signifies, in the Sclavonic language, the linden or Line tree. 
The fact 18, that for nine centuries the Selaves have laboured the 
ground onthe right bank of the Elbe, in Mecklenburgh, Branden- 
burgh, Pomerania, Silesia, royal and ducal Saxony. They had taken 
possession of all these countries when the German tribes of these 
Jatitades started to emigrate towards the Roman empire. Later, 


vet subjected to the himperor of 


fhe father, 86 gre at and so renerable, 


The case with Prussia is very different. Herg'y, 
have a compact and united nation ; and were it ag 
for the duchy of Posen, one altogether Germay. 
Prussia is far from being stationary; she is a nation 
of progress ; and if she does not yet possess s 
political liberty, still her people are daily advancing 
nearer to it. I: military afiairs, she stands at the 
head of Germany. Her troops rank with the best, 
and thus whatever her designs are, they can never 
be rendered impotent by her rot possessing the 
means to enforce them. 





ets 
manised them. But in Bohemia, in Moravia, in some districts gf 


eastern Prussia, the Sclavonian elements still prevail. What is ty 
be done? I will tell von what the Sclavonian Congress proposes— 
an arlued conquest, and measures a little after those of the middle 
ages towards the Gerinans of the country 

** Excuse, dear friend, this over-degree of patriotism in our Sey. 
vonian brethren; they have so long suffered so cruelly, especially 
the noble and brave Tschekes, or Boliemians—those proud Hussit ~ 
— those precursors of Lutherand of Robespicrre—those people whom 
the Jesaits of the house of Hapsburgh, by a war cf exterminatiog 
of thirty years, reduced from four millions to four hundred thezsand 
and from the heights of a hot and evangelical republicanism to the 
mire of an infamous and base superstition. This people remember 
to-day, that before its last struggle against the house of Hapsburgh, 
they had triumphed for twenty years over the imperial house of 
Luxemburgh, in carrying the sword and the Bible throughout al 
Germany, at that time but imperfectly colonised. 

“ Moravia, situated between Gallicia and Bohemia, lad always 
partaken of the lot of the latter. Formerly these countries bad 
princes as often pagans as baptised. We have here Sclavonie de. 
legates from the Carpathians to the mouths of the Turkish De 
nube, from the Alps to the Prussian Vistula. They go to the Church 
of Fevn in odd costumes, some of them in dresses of velvet and 
ermine, of the colours of the united tnbes, with the Panselavonias 
tri-colour, which is the same as that of Frauce. The brigade of 
the students of Prague and the free corps, even amazons, armed 
and on horseback, ride about, the bells ringing at the time in the 
streets, always sad and dark, of the ancient city of Prague. 

© The Sclavonies of Dalmatia, of Hungary, of Croatia, and of Gab 
licia, walk together. They advance with slow paces and in sdenee, 
as if they reflected on the sorrows of the past ; sometimes they sing 
a national hyinn sufficiently melancholy. 

“Tn the vast hall of Sophia Island, they number, amongst their 
remarkable persons, the national poct of the Servians, the old man 
Worek Karadjitz; the priest Hourlan, exiled from Hungary by the 
violence of the exclusive Hungarian party ; Professor Cybulski, d 
Berlin; Parkinje, the great anatomist of Breslaw ; Prince Labo 
mirski, of Gallicia; Schaffargik, the great historian of the Selavoue 
race: and Dr. Libet, one of the insurgents of Posen. The idiom 
of the Sclavonian tribes are somewhat different, and there are very 
few of the members who understand them all. The propositvan, 
as vet adopted, have been quite hostile to Germany, and, unforts 
nately, also to the heroie city of Vienna, which, for three months, 
has done nothing but combat the monster of tyranny with » thew 
sand heads—city profoundly, and even to the marrow of its bones, 
German. ‘The Selavonian Congress has committed the unfortana® 
imprudence to demand that Vienna, with its German provinee 
the Danube, should, in future, be subordinate to the whole of te 
Sclavonie Confederation of the Austrian empire, which will change 
its name to the Sclavonian empire. 

“The Viennese have certainly little interest to muzzle afresh fhe 
Gallicians, the Dalmatians, the Milanese; but it will be, above all, 
ridiculous to incorporate Vienna in a Selavoniam empire. — 
dear friend, is the magnificent commencement of the awakening 
these colonies. Let us watch, however, that they be not 
hy their aristocrats and by their priests, by their serans aud 
their poets. ‘Long live Democracy.’ The proletaires (arts) 
the German democrats, the Sclavonians, and the French, can sever 
have quarrels. If their oppressors make war against them, 


this be the signal for the democracy, to sound the sacred women 
each of those countries to effectually paralyse all } ; 
hatred, and to inflame it more and more against the Saar 4 
eloquent and splendid, who inhabit each country. France, tt 


many, and Selavonia, are the confederation of the continedt, - 





the Germans, towing bak to these countries, completely re-Ger- | 


will be seen before the end of the nineteepth century.” 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE. 459 
Pas, if one nation more than another aspires to[{|the Danube, already in the service of the Ozar, over- 
itself at the head of united Germany, Prussia || throw the feeble Ottoman power. Russia, then, 
tainly is the most likely. She possesses so many || from Constantinople, her third capital, would pour 
eatand sterling qualities, that the antiquated rights | her armies over western Karope, in establishing the 
of Austria must vield before them. Much, however, supremacy of the Sclaves orcr the two German foes, 
son her king. In some points he had made | Such reveries are for the moment ended; and if the 
sn advance in the proper direction, in others he has || Emperor ever believed in the doctrine of his flatter- 
shown his uncertainty and feebleness. His defence | ers, he must now be completely undeeeived. Till 
of Sehleswig-Holstein, and his adoption of the old llately, the power of Russia weighed heavily on Ger- 
German flag, was always something in his favour, || many. Her colossal power was felt both in Italy 
bat it was not enough. The unity of Germany must cand on the Rhine. Now, from assailant, she has 
not be the work so much of violence as of peaceful || been foreed to become defendant, Unwilling to lose 
legislation. Much of what was expected from the || any part of her territory, she was said to have offered 
king has not been realised. To serve any good pur- | Poland a compromise in the Prinee de Leuchtenberg 
pose, his acts must be more national, liberal, and || for her king. But Poland asked complete freedom, 
decisive. Such a chief, who would mould present | and, still more, her ancient boundaries of 1792 and 
events to his purposes, is much wanted. Should such |) 1772. It will be seen how Europe will act. If she 
a one not appear, Germany, we are afraid, is still | will work for the weakening of Russia, she will drive 
doomed to many interior commotions. | her back towards Asia, where alone she can be usefal, 
As yet, however, Prussia is the great agent of || Russia is still barbarous; with her all is borrowed; 
Germanic ambition. It has always been at hand. |) she has no creative or progressive force; and civili- 
The vigour with which, on the one hand, it retains || zation is only known but by name. [tis thus the 
Holstein, while with the other it puts down Posen, is | interest of all the nationalities to resist her inroads, 
a recommendation in German eyes, Still, it has not | and even where possible to drive her out of her infa- 
the position it had a year ago, when all Europe gazed | mous conquests. 
admiringly at the Diet. On the 22d May, it in vain | But Russia is not idle. Though at home she has 
called together a truly liberal Parliament. It ob- || some difficulty in keeping down her armies—though 
tained less notice than the old feudal Diet, for all | Cireassia is draining her of blood and treasure—she 
eyes were on Frankfort. Still, at Berlin there are || is stealthily at work. Any disturbanee in India we 
wany friends of the old system, and though just now | may thank her for. On the other hand, while threat- 
Prussia be tolerably Radical, it has elements in it |ening to defend Denmark against Germany, she is 
of resistance, if headed by a king desiring reaction. || continuing her intrigues in Turkey. The ministry 
The deputies met at Frankfort, and who drew out || Which replaced Réschid-Pasha does not belong to her 
a plan for the deliberation of the Representative || wholly, but it is on the slope. The seraglio upset 
Assembly, have, in it, gone but a small way towards || Résehid; and it is to be feared the seraglio will Rus- 
the solution of the difficulties; in brief, an’elective || sianize the present administration. The policy of 
Emperor, surrounded by responsible Ministers, a|| Russia may be judged of by another circumstance, 
Senate for cach State, a Chamber of Deputies— || Prince Stourdza, some time back, having overcome 
almost all rights ceded to the central power. But | a Boyard revolt, issued the following proclamation ;-— 
in this case, what will remain to the various sove-| ‘We, Michel Stourdza, bythe grace of God, Woiroda, 
reign princes ? Nothing but their empty titles will | reigning prince of Moldavia, have received by the 
be left them. They may be willing enough to con- |, imperial Russian consulate a communication from 
sent to constitutional reforms, but it is different to ‘the Chancellor of the Empire, Count Nesselrode. 
rob them of all their power. These little princes | This d spateh is anew proof of the thoughtful care 
will always have a strong party in Germany, which || with whieh our most high potentate desires to wateh 
will give them considerable force. Many of them || over the happiness of the Moldavians in this time of 
govern inore as fathers than as kings : they are just) crisis, which menaces social order, and overthrows 
and honest, and their municipal institutions are very | legitimate sovereigns in all the west. His Majesty 
liberal, These, however, are but feeble guarantees the Emperor has declared that he will not allow 
4galust a universal movement, when a desire of anarchy to enter the Ottoman province s under his 
complete liberty inflames every heart to enthusiasm. || protection, and that he will employ all his power to 
Should Germany be united into one great whole, as|| put down every attempt which shall menace any 
Was proposed, it is difficult to say whether it will be change in their political constitution,” &e. This 
«complished by peaceful legislation, or by the vio- | piece of liussian style is rich in its insolent hypocrisy, 
‘hee of revolution. ; | ‘and is, like the style of the pricsts, explaining to their 
The revival of the question of Poland has, at all|| peasants the seeret history of the Kevolution in 
Srents, for the present, thrown aside the question of | Europe, the great plot of the priest of Rome (ius 
anslavism, the scarecrow of the western nations. |IX.), who upset all the kings, because they were 
Ninel has now but little chance of becoming the || friends of their father the Emperor, and of their 
all the Sclavonie nations—a title so lavishly holy religion ; and who is about to unchain and let 
ory * him by the poets of the Museovite Uni- loose upon them the insurgent Latin people, and 
ties, We were to have seen the ancient Polish | even the Turk, against the Greek Church, The Pope 
Provinces, fallen from Austria and Prussia, throw | of Rome is the great bugbear, with the French Re- 
Mselves into the arms of Russia; the Sclaves of yolution, of Russia. 
“Ma claim their nationality, the Sclaves of Hun- | Italy next claims our attention. The prospect of 
BXY wake reprisals on the Magyars, the Sclaves of || its freedom trom its oppressors excites general sym, 
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pathy, and none more so than that of England, de- 
spite of the assertions of our republican neighbours, 
who say that it is contrary to our interests to see 
Italy one great free country. Would we could add 
that these prospects are as bright as they were two 
months ago. The Pope, who was the first to take 
the lead in the republican movement, now seems to 
be afraid of what he has already done. The King 
of Naples, after promising a constitution to his 
people, has but lately treated them to a massacre. 
Lombardy alone holds out victoriously, and, assisted 
by Charles Albert, of Piedmont, has made a grand 
stand in the cause of liberty. Here we have been 
resented with miracles of courage and of energy, 
in the difficult task of throwing off the yoke of a na- 
tion which has for so many years, byevery plan of arti- 
fice and cunning, retained its supremacy. Dut should 
Lombardy and Venice even succeed in reconquering 
their freedom, much yet remains to be done, and the 
new form of government has yet to be decided on. 
Separate Republics have been advised, but, per- 
haps, improperly, on account of the divisions of ter- 
ritory which they would entail. At best, they would 
be but feeble states, ever menaced by their more 
powerful neighbours, A better plan, in the mean- 
while, seems their union with the warlike nation of 
Sardinia. 
cause to defend; and whatever rivalries might exist, 
they would only be those of provinces and villages, 
which, we may remark, have much decreased of late 
years. The annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont is 
very advantageous, in a geographical point of view. 
The new kingdoin would present an impassable bar- 
rier to the invasion of Italy by foreign nations, while 
the assistance of the other states would be secured 
by an Italian federation. Tuscany would find itself 


Ilere, all parties would have the same 
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Republican party for the nonce, and given ¢ 
Albert the hope cf becoming king of Italy. The ng. 
tion may hereafter decide the question of Republig oy 
Monarely. 

In the south of Italy, Sicily has unfortunately bg. 
come a fraction, more, perhaps, from a provincial 
spirit than from jealousy for the preservation of he 
liberty. All the concessions demanded by her hare 
been granted, but only after obstinate refusals, odious 
perfidy, and unnecessary bleodshed, to be again 
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| 


nearest danger; but it might also be strengthened | 


by the addition of Parma and Modena. 
the sweeping away of these sinall states would be a 


In truth, | 


great step to the general strengthening of the coun- | 


try, as, at present, they are reduced to exist through 
foreign protection. But, to bring about the re-or- 


ganization, much depends on Charles Albert, and he 


as vet has not shown sufficient energy in the cause, | 


He has hesitated when fortune was most favourable 


tohim. He has failed to unite nations which, apart, 


have not strength to stand alone, 

The Republicans in Ltaly would, of course, first 
have ny syinpathy; but, then, before a Republic ean 
exist, it must have a country to republicanise, and 
Italy is not at all in the position to be thus ruled. 
Republican opinion in [taly is as yet too much linked 
with that of the middle ages. Now, if the Milanese 
and Venetians had spontaneously rallied round the 
Sardinian monarchy, it would have had so many 


more fighting men; the interior of the land would. 


have been quiet; Charles Albert would have no fear 
of losing his crown by advancing Republicanism; and 
Austria would have been driven out. The most sin- 


cere patriots, Republican in principle, regret the | 


premature Republican movement. 


It has deprived | 


Italy of unity, because the Republic was not one. 


At Padua and at Vicenza, the governments have been | 


exiled from the misery around them; at Venice, con- 
fusion and disorder; and, in fact, the general ill-suc- 
cess of the Provisional Government has ruined the 


| 


| industry would be much benefited. 
4 


‘years, trade bas heen by no means flourishing in Frat 


tricked away. Ferdinand has shown himself the 
‘most criminal of princes, and has lost Sicily, to lose 
'soon his throne of Naples. 


| mae 

| PREE-TRADE IN FRANCE. 

| Az the present moment, when trade is at such a Joy 
ebb in France, and in Europe geucrally, a few retleetigns 
and facts on the subject way be useful. The late Re. 
Oh i Lurupe lias, as yet, had a most disastrous 
eficct on the financial affairs of the country; however 
it is to be hoped that this is but temporary. With more 
freedom of political institutions, we should also hare 
inore freedom in commercial ones—if the false and mis. 
clievous schemes of the Socialists be not adopted. These 
iicn, While professing to love fraternity, are its most 
determined enemies; for the tirst of their theories is the 
annihilation of exports and imports, every country sup 
| plying to itself; and henee having no communication with 
its neighbours. There is at present, however, in France 


4°? 
Void 





a very general desire among enlightened men for cow . 


ducting commerce on the principles of free-trade, ands 
great many have now become convinced that such would 
be for her real advantage. The fears which were lately 
so much entertained of the rivalry of England are fast 
dying away. The French begin to see, that if we possess 
‘some articles which we can sell cheaper than they cas, 
still, on the other hand,their introduction will not pro- 
duce the evils which it was supposed they would cause, 
Not to speak of wines and spirits, in which we can 
never oiler them any rivalry, there are many articles 
produced in France, especially in the more delicate arts, 
the exportation of which would be much increased by the 
adoption of reciprocal free-trade principles, and which 
might im some cases turn the balance in their favour. 
Nor would this change of system have the effect of de- 
creasing the custom-house duties, as by a more Just re 


| 


vision of the tariffs, many articles would be admitted, 
and inerease the revenue, which, from their probibition, 
now afford no return. Such a reform has been long 
wanted. France has demanded on several occasions tt 
reduction of certain duties, and the abolition of others: 
and, now that a political revolution has given 4 BeW 
impulse to what was formerly stationary, the preset 
moment seems to be the proper one for complying witt 
her demaids. ’ 

It is certain that France, without exaggeration, wight, 
iu four years, by ajudicious revision of her tariff, at less 
double her eustom-house revenue. At present, &* 
brought to a very low ebb by the application of the ' 
principles of protection. The revision of the tarifls 
the commencement and necessary preparation for 4 loug 
series of reforms; it is the lever by which a powerful 
may produce a necessary and an important change @™ 
whole system of taxation; and it is certain that by & 
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‘al reforms have been often promised, but never 

_ While foreign nations have been from time to 

time setting France an example of more liberality in re- 
ducing their custom-house duties, she has remained sta- 
tionary, seemingly contented in watching the progress 
a others, without moving herself. It is, however, to be 


that with greater liberality in political doctrines, | 


s more liberal spirit will enter into her commercial trans- 

In the present article, [intend to enter at some length 
into a detailed analysis of what is necessary for the re- 
gsion of the tariff; and T may as well at once say, that I 


do so in the point of view from France, looking first to her 





interests—a feeling which mnst of course prevail with 


her legislature and economists.* 
tion of the subject, it is necessary to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between raw material and the same when manu- 
factured, and this distinction is the basis of every rational 
reform. With regard to natural productions, the com- 
petition is limited, on account of the msutlicieney of the 
production ; whilst with regard to manufactured goods, 
the competition is generally unlimited. From this arise 
important consequences. In natural productions the 
country always possesses a monopoly, when foreign com- 

ition is absent; and this monopoly naturally produces 
an artificial increase in the price. This is particularly 
felt in many agricultural productions, and in mines, quar- 
ries, &c., a little more or a little less, according as the 
interior production is more or less limited, or as there 
isa demand for the articles. It is not at all the same 
with manufactured articles. In this case, the production 
has no limits, as, whenever the demand presents itself, 
new factories can be built, and the supply increased, and 
thus the fear of monopoly is put an end to, as the in- 
terior competition is almost always sufficient to keep 


down prices, even could the goods not be had from | 


abroad. 

From this general truth a few exceptions must be 
made, which, however, enter in part into the class of 
natural productious; such are especially chemical manu- 
faetures. On account of the danger incident to those 
trades, the particular nature of the necessary work and 
other causes, the proprietors are obliged to comply with 
8 great number of formalities, which much tends to ren- 
der their number limited in the country. Thus a certain 
monopoly exists in these productions, which the manu- 
faeturers of France do not fail to take advantage of. 

As I have started with the basis of the 


which exists between natural productions and manufac- 
tired goods. 


much to reduce t} 


difference 


1¢ duties charged on the former, as by 


#, a me ‘ ’ ore ° | 
“ais Means the monopoly would cease. This might cause || 


a rednetic n of revenue, but as such monopolies do much 
hem, 4, , ' 
"ann to the country, an ultimate benefit would flow from 
the chance. 
s not the same necessity : here less regard might be had 
for the ) 
er: eare should, however, be taken that the duties 
Med he sufficiently moderate to cause no prohibition. 


Besides, not hi 


ung would be gained by this, as high duties 


ire “Sa . 
~ Rever so productive as moderate ones. However, 
ry] -™ ge . . 
ther should be fixed sufficiently high, without regard to 


ene, 








. 
I beg at once to acknowledge the source of all my figures 
Matisties, having here, in fact, merely re-wriiten and 
ate i. able article of M. Charles Coquelin in the Reyue 
* Mondes, adding my own views and reflections. 


Fora proper apprecia- 
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what they would prodace, to protect the existing ma- 
nufactures of the country, as France is not yet pre- 
pared to stand unlimited competition, nor, were she able, 
is there any prospect of her risking it. It is on this 
account that a duty of 15, 18, 20, and, as a maximum, 25 
per cent., has been proposed on manufactured goods. 
This proposition would, at present, excite great fears 





amongst French manufactarers ; however, they are in a 
creat ineasure unfounded. All the mannfactarers of any 
importance in France can now maintain themselves with 
a protecting duty of 25 per cent.; but if the duties on 
raw materials were diminished, they could do so at a 
much lower protecting duty. 

The laws which have regulated the tariffs have always 
varied according to circumstances, and are now exceed- 
ingly varied in their operation. The manufacture of 
tissues comprehends four great branches—the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, silk, linen, and wool. In prin- 
ciple, the four great manufactures ought to enjoy an equal 
However, we find that the importation of 


| cotton-yarn and stuff is prohibited ; if we except the very 
‘| fine qualities, the smuggling of which could not easily 
be prevented. On silk and linen, on the contrary, the 


'|duties are very moderate. 
|to 10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent. onthe value. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


On silks the duties amount 
On linen 
and hemp it is about 25 per cent. on what comes from 


|| England, and from 12 to 13 per cent. on what comes 


| from Belgium. This difference arises from the tmme the 
‘|rate was fixed, as, during the wars between France and 


England, it was thought impossible to rate the produc- 
tions of the latter too high: and if the same duties were 
not applied to silks and linen, it was simply becanse 
England did not at that time export these articles. When 


‘the rates on silks and linen were fixed. the countries were 


With regard to manufactured goods there | 


it will he understood how necessary it is || 


Interests of the consumers, and more for the || 


} 
' 


‘on better terms, and thus it is that the duties are so 
much lower. This furnishes an argument to show, that 
if the silk and linen manufactures have not decayed um- 
der this opposition from abroad, there is no reason wh 

the cotton and woollen ones should, were the prohibi- 
tions taken away. It is true, that on account of the mo- 
derate duties, there is a certain importation of silks, but 
it by no means affects the general French trade. Tn 
1846, the importation of silks amonnted only to the offi- 
and the average of the five 
Thus, it is not the impor. 
tation that hurts the silk trade, but the stationary na- 
ture of the exportation, although the world at large em- 
The 
n of the duty on the raw materials would have 
ice abler to support foreign 


cial value of 5.100.000f.. 


former vears to 5.800 000f, 


plot > 
i 


ys a greater quantity of silk goods every day. 
reduct ic 
a great effect in making Fra: 
compet iti Nl. 

In linen and hempen articles, the inportation is greater. 
| In cloths, it amounted, in 1% Lb, to 17 millions of franes, 
‘and for the average of the five former years to 20 mil- 
lions. In yarns, to 17,300,000f. in 1846, and for the 
average of the five former years to 35,300,000f. But 
even this importation has but little effect on the home 
(rade. What the manufacturers want is consumption, 
‘without which no branch of industry can be prosperous. 
| By reducing the duties on the raw materials, an impetus 
i would be given, and an outlet afforded to the goods by 
means of exportation. 

Thus, if the silk and linen trades suffer so little from 
foreign competition, there is no reason why the cotton 
and woollen trades should suffer any more; in truth, 
they ought to suffer less, more especially when cont 
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pared with the linen trade. 


recent thanthe others in France, and has thus made the 
least progress. It is, also, of all the others, the most 
taxed. Besides the duties on the raw materials, it has 
to support in the greatest proportion the artificial prices 
of coals, metals, oils, leather, wood, and all the other 
articles required for its manufacture. 

The cotton trade, although much advanced in France, | 
cannot rank with that of England. Not only is the! 
raw material dearer, but neither is it condueted on such | 
an extensive scale, nor with so many subdivisions of la- | 
hour. However, even this inferiority does not weigh | 
heavily on the trade. | 

The exportations of linen stuffs amount only to 
26,300,000f. while those of cotton amount to 139, S00 0008, | 
In linen yarns, they amount to $65,000f., and in cotton | 
yarn to 7,700,000f. Thus the comparison is altogether | 
in favour of the cotton trade, and from 15 to JS per | 
cent. would be as great a protection to it as the 25) 
per cent. which protects the linen trade. | 

The woollen trade, which is also guarded by prohibi-| 
tory duties, would require a still less protection. Eng- | 
land, in the eotton trade, forms a powerful rival to 
France; but it is not the same in the woollen, as mm) 
several branches of this manufacture the Freneh are su- | 
perior to all others. 

In this trade, her exportations go on rapidly increas- 
ing from year to year. In 1846, they amounted to 
108,600,000, This, in proportion to the others, a pro- | 
tecting duty of from 10 to 15 per cent. would be sutti- 
cient. It can be calculated with some measure of cer. 
tainty what effect these changes would have on the re-| 
venue. It is certainly not such high protecting duties | 
as 25 per cent. that should replace the prohibitory ones, | 
if the Government wish to increase the revenue, but | 
the more moderate ones of 10 to 15 per cent. | 





With 
this tariff, the importations would be very limited, and | 
certainly would not equal those of linen. They would, | 
however, exceed those of silk,which in 1846 only amount-_ 
ed to 5,400,000f, Taking a medium, they would have 
a medinin importation of 12,000,000f, in cotton cloths, 
aw little less in 
vars, of which the Lo portation might rise to 15 or 16 


woollen cloths, without counting the 
willions of franes in cotton, and to 5 or 6 millions in 
wool. 
about 45 millions of fraues, which, at 25 per cent. on 
the value, would vield a revenue to the public treasury 
of from 11 to 12 millions per anni, | 

‘Thus, the efeet which the admission of manufactured 
goods at a moderate duty would have on the public | 
treasury can be pretty well ascertained. 
live duty of 25 per cent. foreign) goods enter in con- 


These united portations would thus amount to | 


Atuu profee 


siderable quantitics at) present, but the luiportation 
tends to decrease from year 1) year ; and if the Amount 
is to be retained, it will be necessary gradually to 
reduce the duties. This will foree the French 
facturers to increase their exertions so as to be enabled 
to compete with their foreign rivals. 

In 1834, a Royal ordonnance authorised for the first 
time the importation of cotton varns of a certain qua-| 
lity into France. In 1835, the first year of the raising 
of the prohibition, the official value of the importation | 
wnounted to 2,097,000 f. After the following vear, it, 
began gradually to decline; and, in 1845, it had fallen | 
to 1,060,644 f.; while, next year, it ouly amounted to| 


Wmahu- 


This mannfacture is more | 


|| 


|| coffees figure in the first rank. 


articles im which there is the greatest 
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The same effeet las been produced by the change jg 
he tariffs in linen cloths and yarns in 1842. Jp, varus, 
the importations, which had amounted to fortyig 
millions in 1542, was only 27,700,000 f. in 1845, ang 
17,300,000 f. in 1846. In cloths, it fell, between ] 949 
and 1846, from 23,500,000f. to 17,000,000 f.; and still 
during this interval, nothing was done so as to enable 
these manufactures better to resist competition from 
abroad. It is, therefore, oaly due to their exertions 
that they have been enabled to reduce this importation, 
and they would certamly have accomplished it mack 
more effectually, had the duties on the raw materials 





| been removed. 


Thus, it would appear that the treasury cannot count 
much on importations; and the more the proposed te. 
forms are carried out, the less it will receive. Duties 
/on natural products, of which the Country possesses 
‘the same kinds, tend to produce monopolies in the ip. 





'|terior, destructive to the interests of the public. Duties 


lon fabricated goods have not the same disadvan 
however, as shown above. ‘They become gradually legs 
from year to year; and the only national revenue left 
‘for the custom house is on natural productions, which 
the country itself does not furnish, such as so 
coffee, tea, spices, &e. To these might be added ote 
ton, wool, dyewoods, and a great many other produe 
tions of hke sorts, if it were not the interest of the 
country to receive these articles at low prices. 

The distinction between these exotic productions, 
and those which the native soil produces, is so little 
arbitrary, that, in all countries in which a regular cus- 
tom-house exists, they afford the principal part of the 
revenue; and this is the case, be the system of duties 
either well or ill regulated. In England, in 184, 
'when but little method entered into the tariffs, for the 
'vear finishing 5th January, the duties amounted to 
/£22,962,610 sterling, and of this sum the duties levied 
‘on foreign articles amounted to £17,240,000 sterling, 
|or to more than three-fourths of the sum-total. Its 
‘the same in France, where the sugars, cottons, and the 
These productions, 
however, not only atford the greatest present revenue, 
but also that which offers the best chances of increase. 
They are the only ones that can be taxed with impunity. 
| Thus,the French free-traders propose great reductians 
‘in the duties on natural productions, of which similar 
lones exist in the country, and would compensate the 
‘revenue by suppressing all prohibitions, and by redae 
‘ing the duties on manufactured goods, so as to product 
a reasonable importation of them, without making the 
duty so low as to endanger the home trade; and so arrange 
the duties on foreign products, as by them to merease 
the receipts of the custom-house, with the hepe of 8 
still greater increase for the future. 
| By such means, in three or four years, the eustom 
house of France might produce 300 millions of franes, 
while at present they amount to only about one-half. 

The siimplitieation of the tariff is another great point, 
At present, distinctions are multiplied to infinity, wh 
‘cause immeuse trouble, without increasing the revenue 
| As a first step, it is proposed to suppress the duties 
on exportation. As these duties never exceeded t¥0 
nillious of franes per annum, the loss to the treasury 
by their suppression will be but little felt. This pre 
position will cause no loss to particular uiterests.» 
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” ion, consist of some raw materials, such 
os silks and rags, of which the exportation is pro- 


sibited by the interest of the paper manufacture. To 


bamper the exportation of raw silks, is simply to restrict 
the production int the country, and thus work against 


the interests of the manufacturer. With regard to 
rags, &C., their weight alone, compared with their value, 
will always be a sutficient bar to their exportation, if 
there be any means of using them in the country in 
which they are produced. Although such a radical 
measure cannot be taken with regard to the lmaporta- 
tions, still many simplitications might be introduced. 
At present there are but few articles really productive, 
while many give very insignificant results. A number 








wight thus be struck from the list. A slight attempt 
was made at this in 1$47, but it was neither carried out 
with sufficient courage, nor arranged with any method. 
The number of articles to be operated upon varies 
wach according to the manner in which they are re-| 
garded. If we take into account only the different || 
ies of merchandise, without noticing varicties aud 
species, taking, for example, all sorts of auimals, or all | 
vris of oils, as a single article, we tind that they amount | 
in the tariff to 349; but this means of calculating will) 
evidently be too inaccurate, for we thus comprehend — 
under one denomination articles very distinct, and | 
which are very differently charged by the tariff. | 
On the contrary, if we enter into the subdivisions, |. 
admitting as many distinct articles as there are different 
duties, then they will amount to 1454—without taking | 
into account the duties on exportation, or the differen- 
tial duties established on each kind of merchandise, which 
vary very much, or the prohibitions, which are a class | 





Thus 349, or 1484, are the numbers which we find in| 
the tariff. In place of taking our point of departure | 
from the tariff, we have taken it from the receipts of | 
the custom-house. ‘Thus we count as many distinci | 
atticles as there are distinct duties ; and by this means | 
the number is considerably reduced, because the custom. | 
house often unites many articles under one head, when | 
the duties are small, and because neither the prohibited | 
articles, nor those in which there is no importation, are | 
counted. Notwithstanding the confusions and omis-| 
ons, the number of articles separately taxed amounts. 
to 94S. | 

To render an account of how these 94S articles con- 
eur to constitute the revenue, let us divide them into six 
dasses. The first will comprehend three articles, which 
have produced less than 100f. each; the second those 
whieh have produced less than 1000f. ; the third less than 
0,000f.; the fourth less than 100,000. ; the fifth less || 
“aan 1 million ; and the sixth 1 million aud upwards. |. 

Considered thus, the 948 articles would be divided as || 


. 
ae 


Nurober of Average product 


Total product. 











articles, of each article. 
: ¥. c. F 
Se i, ae? 31 64... 4,051 
~ 5 | an 483 95 HS 74 
te " 23 Cw, 4.000 1,132,000 | 
ey ” 215, 30,555 85 ., 6,040,455 
bh n aa 307,088 37 94,259,982 
n ae .. 17 7,057,629 17 119,979,696 
4s 152,114.26) 


Pe taleulations are made on the year 1844; how- 
ithe results vary but little from year to year. 
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Thus, it appears that the suppression of all the artieles 
Which compose the first class will only cause the insig- 
nificant loss of 4,051 franes to the treasury; and if the 
second class be also suppressed, the total loss will only 
be a little over 100,000 fraues. 

In taking the table iuversely, we find, on a total re- 
ceipt of 152 millions, the 17 articles which compose the 
sixth Glass have alone produced 120 millions. — If to 
this be added those of the tifth class, the total number is 
96 articles, which together have produced 144,239,675f. ; 
so that there only remains for the other articles, which 
amount to 552, and which in reality are about 1000, a 
total receipt of 7,874,583f. Thus, more than LOOO ar- 
ticles might be erased from the tariff, without the reve- 
nue being affected more than S qmillious; and the eco- 
homy which would be obtained in the custom-house by 
their suppression would perhaps cover the differenee. 

Many articles are at present so lightly taxed, that 
they produce very little, as there is 10 Luportation; how- 
ever, were the duties lowered, they would become very 
productive. ‘There are others which at present produce 
very largely, but on which the duties ought to be much 
lowered, in the interest of the national industry; such 
as cotton, wool, Xe. 

The great point is to simplify the tariff, to render it 
more favourable to Commerce, and to increase the reve- 
nue. ‘To accomplish these poiuts, radical changes must 
be made. 

The table of the receipts of the custom-house is di- 
vided into four great sections—-the first containing ani- 
inal matters, the second vegetable matters, the third 
ininerals, and the fourth manufactures. ‘Thus, the three 
lirst sectious embrace all the productions of the three 
natural classes, and the fourth all the manufactured ar- 
ticles. Each of these sections Is again subdivided into 
several chapters, where materials of the same nature 
are classed according to their qualities. Although the 
order followed is not without fault, we shall adopt it, 
with the difference of fornung into a distinct section the 
colonial productions, both on account of their present 
importance, and as they will, according to the present 
scheme, at some future tine, form the principal portion 
of this part of the public revenue. 

The tirst section, consisting of animal Inatlers, is 
Ist, Living animals; 2d, 
Hth, Medical sub- 
stances; aud, 5th, Maticres dures « taller, which may be 
translated, animal hardware. 

Living auiunals present twenty-one articles of receipt. 
In S44, the total product was 2,927,510 f.; m 184d, 
2,692,125 f.; and, in 1546, 2,406,593f. The receipt is 
divided as follows on the principal species of animals :— 


divided into tive chapters : 
Products of alimals ; 3d, Fisheries ; 


Horses, .. os vd 0, ee OF, 
I he it boechians oes cuenarerel a 
Oxen,..... oe DES, AY. 
ed. odds ones) ... 165,506 





Total, 2,650,565£ 

It will be seen that the above four species have alone 
furnished nearly the whole receipt ; and, to simplify mat- 
ters, it is proposed to suppress all the others, and, by so 
doing, no particular interests will be compromised. 

It is necessary that the duty on oxen be reduced 
from 50 franes a head to 20 franes, and that » gradu- 
ated scale be adopted for cows, bulls, Ac. At present 
the duty on cows is only 25 f. per head, which would 
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require, in justice, that they only were half as valuable 
as the oxen. Thus it is that their importation, as com., 
pared with oxen, is 20,000 against 5,000. The new 
duties proposed are 14f. on cows; 12f. on bulls, in 
place of 15f.; on steers and young bulls, §f., instead of | 
15; on heifers, 9f., in place of 12f. 50c.; and on calves, 
2f., in place of 3f. | 

Under such a tariff, it is certain that the importation 
would much increase. On aceount of the high duties, | 
the importations into France, in 1845, were only 5,046 
oxen, and in 1846, 5,874, which is not the consumption 
of Paris alone for one week. Under the new duties, it 
is almost certain that the number would reach 20,000, | 
as the importation of cows at a duty of 25f. a head 
reached that number in 1845. It would be the same 
for the steers and young bulls, which, in 1845, only 
amounted to 93], as also for the heifers, which were) 
1,706. 

Such a change would by no means occasion a fall in 
the revenue, as the importation would so greatly in-, 
crease, that the receipts would be considerably increased, | 
we should hope, from 924,000f., the receipt of 1845, | 
to at least 1,200,000f. The importation of sheep, 
amounted, in 1445, to only 149,337. The duty is exor-| 
bitant, being 5f. on animals of which the official value. 
i8 17f. It is proposed to reduce this duty to 24 franes. 
Here we suppose, that on account of the great reduction, | 
the increase of importation would, perhaps, do no more, 
than produce a sum equal to the present, namely, taking | 
that of 1845, of 822,396. | 

The duty on horses is much more moderate. It is| 
only 25 f. each. It is proposed to reduce this to 5 f., as 
also the duty on colts from 15 f. to §f. Thus reduced, 
the same receipt would be obtained, which amounted in 
1845 to 735,470 f. 

The duty on swine is very high, being 12f. each. It 
is proposed to reduce it to one-half, by which the im-| 
portation, which, in 1816, was only 3,453, would be at 
least tripled. The duty on sucking pigs is only 1c, 
and on this account, in 1845, 101,295 were imported. 
The receipt would then rise from 123,895f., the amount | 
in 1845, to 185,841 f. As it is not proposed to alter 
the duty on pigs, the receipt may be supposed to remain 
the same, namely, 230,452 f. 

In recapitulating these results, we find for 























































Sire eRlG Niconkslesdde haenbateossecees 1,000,000 f. | 
SL Di Aicécaunaneonssbnkebvosesscdevers $22 996 | 
SN situs dh otlickann heikierseotenies 735,470 
EE GacVedaed siacdabecdacedbsetsscerts 230,452 


2,788,918 f, 
or nearly 90,000 f. more than in 1845. 

The chapter on the products of animals, contains’ 
nearly 100 articles subject to import dues. The most 
important are fresh and salted meat, raw hides, wool, 
silk, tallow, and cheese; and these are the only ones 
which it would be advisable to retain in the tariff. 

The product from the duties on the articles in this 
chapter amounted, in 1845, to 14,704,743 f.: and ont of 
this sum, wools figure for more than 11,000,000 f., and) 
tallow for nearly 1,300,000 f.; cheese for nearly 700,0' Of; 
raw hides for nearly 600,000 f.; and silks for 250,000 f.;| 
from which it will appear that the product on the other 
articles amounted to very little. 

The free importation of these articles wonld not be 
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duets are those which an industrial country can alway, 
anploy. 

Thus, this complicated chapter would be reduced te 
six principal articles. 

It is proposed to reduce the duties on wools from ” 
to10 per cent. It is certain, that by this agri 
would be benefited, as there are many kinds of mang. 
facture which require a variety of kinds of wool: and, 
by these being imported, the trade would be mnch ey. 
tended. However, the increase in the importation might 
not, for some time, compensate to the revenne the de. 
crease of the duty. Although wools are subinitted te 
a duty of 20 f. per cent., yet when they are combed they 
pay 380 f. per cent., and when dyed, 300 f. the 100 kilg 
grammes. 

These latter duties are prohibitive, as, for the three 
years which we consider, they amounted to only about 


'| 35,000 f. for combed wool, and to about 59 f. for dyed 


wool, But French manufacturers can comh and dy 
wool as well as their neighbcurs, and a duty of 10 per 
cent. would be sufficient for their protection. 

If we suppose that the revenue falls seven millions on 
account of this change in the duty, a loss of four mil. 
lions will be sustained for the present on this article, 

With regard to fresh and salted meat, the lowering 
of the duty would, on the contrary, have the effect of 
immediately increasing the revenue. 

The duty on fresh butcher-meat is 18f. the 100 kilo. 
grammes. In 1845, this produced 9,078f. On salted 
pork, the duty is 35f.; and on salted beef and mntton, 
30f. The receipt, in 1845, for the first of these articles 
was 40,520f., and for the second, 3,477f. 

These three articles, even adding fowls and game, have 
only produced to the treasury 53,000f. 

In France, where meat is so searce, and where the 
population is so great, it is certain that, by a lower 
duty, the importation would be very greatly increased. 
In 1845, it only amounted to the trifling quantity of 
52,000 kilogrammes, or 104,000 Ths. 

The importation of salted pork was greater, being 
121,467 kilogrammes, which, however, compared with the 
extent of the population and the wants of the people, 
quite insignificant. 

It is proposed to place an equal duty on all kinds of 
meat of 5 francs per 100 kilogrammes, and with this daty 
the importation will rise fifteen or twenty times what 
it is at present, which will at least double the receipts, 
which will thus amount to a little more than 100,000f 
per annum. 

On raw hides, the duty is not very high, but the tarif 
is complicated. On large hides, it is only 2 per cent.; bat, 
on the small, it rises to 10, 13, and 14 per cent., and 
above. A low duty on these articles is very favourable 
to the country, as they furnish much home employment, 
and also trade for the vessels in bringing them from South 
America, &c. 

It is proposed to reduce all the different sorts to # 
equal dnty of 2 per cent. In 1845, the receipt wa 
nearly 800,000f.; with the new duties, it will rise to # 
least 1,000,000f. The duties on raw silks are 

light, varying froin 5 to 10 frances the 100 kilogramme. 
Coloured silks are, however, too highly taxed. A mar 
equal proportion must be established, by which the re 
ceipt may be raised from 285,000f. to 500,000£ 








hurtful to a single native manufacture, Animal pro-| 





Tallow is divided into four sorts—horse and pe 
and mutton, hogs-lard, and, lastly, several other 
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In 1844, the duty on tallow and hogs-lard was 
i0f. per 100 kilogrammes, 19f -on horse and bear grease, 
sed from 40, 45, to 50f. on skin oil. Under these duties, 
the receipts amounted in 1844 to nearly 1,600,000f. 

» [n-1845, the duty on tallow and hogs-lard was raised 
from 101. to 15f. ‘The importation immediately fell so 
uch that the receipts amounted only, in 1545, to 
7,000f. Itis proposed to unite all classes: under 
an equal duty of 8 f. the 100 kilogrammes, which would 
raise the receipts to the old standard of 1,600,000 f, 
On cheese the duty is too high, being 15 f. the 100 
kilogrammes. By reducing it to 8 f., the receipt might 
hably be reduced to 500,000f, or 130,000f. under the 


receipt of $45. 


Br arecapitulation of the results of the charges on the | 


chapter of the ‘products of animals,” we find on the six 
utieles specified-— 


Wool, raw, combed, washed, and dyed,...7,000,000f, 


Fresh aud salted meat, ..........6.--08: 100,000 
i. nn. caketeeands drmneatare sameeren 
Ts cccen cing aan opr ache ae Sp isniiei 500,000 
ERO es ore ——" ee ee 1,600,000 
diana vshwasemes ond eee Litesiet hia 500,000 





Total, 10,760,000 f. 

The receipt on this chapter, in 1845, having been 
14,700,000f., the loss to the treasury would here be four 
millions. However, we must remark that, in 1546, it 
had fallen to 11,500,000 f. 

The produce of the fisheries comprehends twenty or 
thirty articles. In 1545, the receipts amounted to 
253,000 f., which may be allowed to remain so for the 
present. 

It is proposed to suppress entirely the duties on me- 
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| 
Presumed Receipts, | 
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On this subject we gave a short article in the first num- 
ber of our “ Revolution in Kurope,” and now return to 
it somewhat more in detail. 

France has always published a great number of news- 
papers, and their circulation has perhaps exceeded that 
of any other nation, Many causes coutmbuted to this 
even before the Revolution, such as their extreme 
ness, the fondness of the French for politics, and, above 
all, the fexi//efons, which are a peculiar appendage to 
French journalism, At present, there is no stamp on 
l'rench newspapers ; and when it did exist, it was very 
moderate, varying, with the size of the paper, from three 
to six centimes, amounting, on the average, to about 
one halfpenny English, 

The caution money of £4,000 has also been abolished, 
which now renders it a comparatively easy thing to start 
‘|a journal. Paper is also exceedingly cheap, and little 
expenses being gone into, the price of journals was al- 
|| ways very moderate. 

The Lebats, a paper which received a subsidy from 
Government, was the dearest of all the French journals. 
The price was eighty francs per annum for Paris, and 
the same for the departments. The other papers varied 
|from fifty-two to forty for Paris, and from sixty to 
forty-eight for the departments. Since the abolition of 
the stamps, the price of the journals has been very much 
‘|moditied. The Debats is now fifty francs per annwn 
'|for Paris, and sixty for the departments. The other daily 
'|journals varwfrom thirty-two francs to twenty-four francs 
i|for Paris, and from forty-four to thirty-six for the de- 
| partments. 

‘| Previous to the Revolution, there were twenty-six 








|| daily papers in Paris—at present there are about 150 ;* 





* It is curious to preserve the list of new papers :—Affiches 


dicinal substances. On most of the articles, the receipts Républicaines. L’Assemblee Natiouale; signed, Lavalette. Le 


we quite trifling, and the whole amounted, in 1545, to 
oaly 123,000 f. 

By this suppression, a loss to the revenue on an ave- 
rage of 120,000 f. per annum will be sustained. It is 


ware, consisting of such articles as tortoiseshell, bones, 
hos, &c. In 1845 the receipts amounted to the trif- 
ling sum of 162,000f. ‘This will be a new sacrifice for 
the revenue. 

This concludes the first section relative to animal mat- 
ters. The 200 articles are proposed to be reduced to 42 
#43. The difference of receipts is as follows: — 


Actual Receipts. Presumed Receipts. 
1845. 


Living animals, ........... 2,692,128 f... 2,789,000 f. 
Products of animals, ...14,704,743 .,.10,700,000 
Misherics, ............ oo00- 209,424 ».. 252,000 


Medicinal substances,......122,702 ... —— 
Animal hardware, .........161,737 .... —— 








Biko Total, 17,934,034f. 13,741,000f. 
Which isa difference of 4,200,000f. on this section. 


THE PRESS, PAMPHLETS, BOOKS, &c. 


_ lr the events of February were the cause of a poli- 
revolution, they were not less the cause of a 
YOnealso. Although the press held a high place 

before, the unportance which it has since obtained has 

Y thrown its former success into the shade. 


\| Peuple; editor, M. Fsquiros. Le Deuple Constituant; editors, 
1} MM. de Lamennais and P. Duprat. République; editor, M. Ba- 





| reste. La République Francaise. Le Réveil du Peuple. Sen- 


bone du Peuple. La Voix da Peuple. Le Salut Public; editors, 
(MM. Champfleury, Bandelaire, and Toubin—(ouly two numbers 


also proposed to suppress the chapter of animal hard- || came out.) Le Salut Public; editor, M. Loudun—(one number.) 


| Le Salut Publi now La Providenes La Constitution; editor, 
1M. Dunoyer. Le Girondin. La Liberté, editor, M. Lerminier, 
| La Liberté; editor, M. Lepoitevin-St-Alme. La Républiqne des 
| Arts: editor, M. Mantz—/(one number.) La Vérité. LiAmi de 
|| Peuple en Iss; editor, M. Raspail. Bulletin de la République— 
\|(defunct.) La Commune de Paris; editor, M. Sobrier. Le Dra. 
peau Républicain. L’Electeur. Le Garde National, La Tri- 
bune de 1848; editor, late Champin—(three numbers.) La Tri. 
‘i bune Nationale. La Voix des Clubs. Le Courrier du Soir. La 
Dépiche. L’Ordre. Le Bon Conseil; editor, M, Plée—(de- 
funct.) L’Etendard des Droits du Peuple. Journal des Eglises de 
|| Paris et de la Banlieue. Journal du 5° Arrondissement ; editor, 
'|Ch. de Massas. Journal Official des Gardes Nationales. La Pro- 
pagande ; editor, M. Danduran. La Véritable République; editor, 
M. Desolmes. La Voix des Femmes; R", M™- Bugénie Niboyet. 
L’Accusateur Révolutionnaire ; editor, M. Douhen. Le Baaguet 
Social, journal du 12° arrondissement ; editor, M. G, Olivier, Le 
Monde de 1548; editor, M. Magiaty. Le Tribun du Peuple; edi- 
tor, Abbé Constant—(three numbers.) La Vraie ique ; 
editor, M. Thoré. Le Bonheur Pablie en Général; ou les Con- 
fessions du Montagnard; editor, M. Béjot. Le Bon Sens du 
Peuple, Journal des Honnétes Gens ; editor, M. Paul Féval. Le 
Conseil Répnblicain, L’Echo du Soir, LElection P ire. 
L'Esprit da Peuple, courrier des rues. L’Eyentail Republicai 
journal des ThéAtres, Le Fanal Républicain, éclaireur frangais du 
peuple sonverain; editor, M. Mauviel. Le Messager; 
Pellagot. Le Monitear des Postes; editor, M. Mauviel. 
ganisateur du Travail; editor, M. Letellier, Le Pays; editor, M. 
Atlante. La Pologne de 1545 ; editor, M. Ch. Forster.. LerCa- 
nard, journal drélatique , editor, M. de Monte pin, Charité et 
























































but their number cannot be accurately ascertained, as 
several of them lived but for a single number, many foy 
no more than a week. Ali the great journals which 
existed before the Revolution are still continued, ex- 
cept the Conservateur. Sowe of them, such as the De- 
bats, have wuch changed their politieal opinions; and 
although they cannot even now be cousidered as repub- 
lican organs, they have all taken the Republic as a /uit 
accompli, which is, perhaps, as much as many of the 





French people themselves have done. They are willing 
to receive and to support it as long as it is moderate, 
and a defender of order; but the moment it inclines to 
anarchy, pillage, and socialism, they are determined to) 
cast it away However, with the Republic, papers of | 
every line of politics have arisen; in fact, too nume-| 
rous and subdivided to explain at length. As an oppo-| 
sition paper, the Assemblée Nationale holds the tirst rank. | 
Its spirit, talent, and bitterness, are incomparable. The | 
editors keep themselves carefully concealed, and it is_ 
only known that Alfred Nettement, the editor of the, 
Mode, a legitimist weekly journal, is an occasional con- | 
tributor. Day after day does this able journal launch | 
out its attacks on the Government, armed sometimes | 
with ridicule, sometimes with irony. The pity is, that | 
it-but too frequently descends to falsehood, and circu-| 
lates flying reports as certain truths. | 

Previous to the Revolution, the /euletons of the 
Paris papers were quite as important as the political | 
part. It was here that the most popular of the French 
romance writers, such as Eugene Sue, Alexandre Du-! 
mas, Paul de Kock, &c., gained both their reputation | 
and their money. The sums paid these and other popu- | 
lar writers, by the principal French journals, is scarcely | 
credible. It is well known that Eugene Sue received | 
100,000 francs, or £4,000, from the Constitutionanel for | 
each of his novels, and that he was engaged by this jour. | 
nal at this rate for a period of ten years. Alexandre | 
Justice, journal de propagande fraternelle. Le Cri Public. Le} 
Egalité ; editor, M. Lemer. La Liberté Religieuse. Le Pere! 
Dachfne, gazette: signed Thuillier. La Sentinelle des Clubs; 
signed, Bouton. Le Soir; signed, Lefloch. L’ Amour de la Patrie: 
sigaed, M™* Lefranc. L’ Echo du Peuple; signed, Vernet. La 
Minerve ; signed, Capitaine Durand. Le Representant du Peuple, 
by Proudhon. Le Triomphe du Peuple; signed, de Céséna. La 
France Républicaine ; signed, Godart. La Lanterne. Le Patriote; 
signed, Béthune. Tribune des Réformes: signed, Ledoux-Riche. | 
la Tribune Parisienne , signed, Brugiliole. La Voix du Peuple | 
Labre ; signed, Landvin. L’ Assemblée Constituante ; signed, Saint 
Kalme.. L’ Avante-Garde. Le Courrier de Paris ; signed, Duckett. 
Ie Diable Boiteux. Le Figaro, Le Flaneur. | 

In addition to these, we have monthlies and weeklies. 

The following is curious, relative to the newspapers of the old | 
Revolution, by way of comparison : | 

“ LObservateur Féminin, par M™° de Verte-Allure; sans comp- 
ter les huit Amis du Peuple et celui de Marat, il y avait le Véri- 
table ami du peuple, par un s.... b.... de Sans Culotte, qui ne se 
mouche pas du pied et qui le fera bien voir ; le Sans-Quartier, avec 
eette épigraphe: ‘Je me f... de ca, je porte perruque.” TL’ Ecouteur | 
aux portes; le Tocsin de Richard-sans-leur; le Finnissez-done, | 
cher pere! le Il n'est pas possible den rire ; le Pendez-moi, mais | 
écoutez-moi! le Dom Grognon ou le Cochon de Saint-Antoine ! le 
Tout ce qui me passe par la t¢te.” 

I give it in French, for a good cause. 

Since the above we have le Pere Dachéne, a second Mére 
Duchéne, la Commune de Paris, le Sans Cualotte, le Faubourien, 
Journal de la Canaille, le Robespierre, le Napoléonien, le Napoléon | 
Républicain, le Bonapartiste, la Constitution, Jourual de la Répub- | 
ligue Napoléonienne, le Petit Caporal, &. The Sceance, the | 
Courrier de la Chambre, the Esprit France, and la France, are also 
new ones. 


Sovwueh for a free press, and no stanp duty. 
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Dumas was about as well paid. However, he } = 
novels on a wholesale system, as in mere marmal labours 
no one man could have written an equal quantity; He 
system appears to be, to employ five or six clever Young 
men, who, having no public reputation, are glad to wrigg 
for him at a nominal rate. Having chalked out the plots 
for them, they fill in all the other parts, while the mag 
ter, finally going over the whole, adds a few Dumas: 
dashes, which gives to the work the imprint of his gening 
At present, the /ewilletons are hecome nearly a dead lei. 
ter. Every body is employed with polities, and 
remain unread. Dumas hinself abandoned them for 
lities, which he, however, found unsuccessful. He started 
the Liderté, and wrote for some time in it; but havi 
still a leaning for the ex-royal family, the responsible 
editor refused to insert his articles, and the consequence 
was, his withdrawal from this journal, and starting ang. 
ther. But ever active and enterprising, he thought ¢ 
anew scheme. Theatres being totally unprofitable ip 
Paris, he carried the company of the Theatre Histor 
to London, and the performances lately opened byshis 
‘“* Monte Christo.” 5% 
If the /feuilletonistes are well paid on the Frengh 
papers, none of the other parties are. ‘The pringi 
editors receive but indifferent salaries. There are bap 


|| few reporters, and scarcely such a thing as foreign baw 


respondents. ‘They give themselves little trouble about 
obtaining late news. A paragraph, written by a genemb 
news-collector, is handed in to all the offices of all the 
papers, aud appears duly next morning in one or :4Wo, 
and in the rest, perhaps a week after. The legal news 
is reported for papers specially dedicated to it, andsany 
thing peculiarly interesting is copied into the 

journals of the following morning. Although the Frenel¥ 
paper had some distinguishing features, still, as a whole; 
it was far below its English neighbour in general com 
pleteness. In truth, an English newspaper may defy: 
every rival. For variety, and quickness of informationy 
it cannot possibly be approached. Few things, indeedy 
as L have said, are paid much attention to in a Frendy 
newspaper, except the political leading articles, whiek 
are of the very first rank. It was thus that Thiew 


_|and Guizot, aud thousands of others, gained therr first) 


reputation ; however, they gained little more, as Frenel 
writers are miserably paid, in fact often not at alk-the 
outlet to their opinions being considered as suffieteale 
remuneration. Still, it opened the way to them in other 
spheres, as a vast number of the Government emplegm@ 
have obtained their situations through their connectibs 
with the press. In the French press, the division: uf 
labour is well followed out ; and it is a poor paper whick 
has not a literary editor, a political editor, an editor i 
chief, and three or four others besides. aden 

Previous to the Revolution, it was 4 very ditfienls 
matter to obtam a single number. of a morning paper 
and selling them publicly on the streets, although # 
tempted on one or two occasions, did not succeed. ad 
present, quite the contrary is the case. . With the 
ception of two or three of the old mornmg journals) a 
the others are cried everywhere over the town, sud te 
number of copies thus sold is immense. This new : 
of selling the journals has given the means of » livelibeol! 
to a vast number of individuals. ‘The Charicariatiieh 
that they amounted to 10,000, but we think that chiv® 
an exaggeration. The sums gained by these’ 
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the present low state of business, makes it the bestia 
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- generally purchase the journals at three! 
ones and often sell them at two sous, which, | 
{ibe day’s sale be good, sometimes brings them a return | 
five to ten francs. The journals being cried about | 
causes a great many more copies of them to’ 
iesold than would be, if they could not be procured but | 
the offices. The cricrs take care to give a summary | 
dethe most interesting news contained im the dif- 
ferent papers, and it is astonishing with what tact they 
pick out those parts which are most likely to engage public | 
ion. ‘Thus they are all politicians in a way; and| 
ve hear a little boy of ten bawling out lustily the latest, 
decrees of the King of Naples, or the contents of the last | 
tie note sent to the court of Spain by Lord Pal-' 
merston. ‘These, and a thousand other notices, form al-| 
acurious concert; and on the Boulevards, in the | 
evening, it is impossible to hear a word that is said by 
our nearest neighbour, on account of the incessant shout- | 
ing of the criers. Some of them are quite audacious ; | 
st contented with calling out the contents of their 
papers, they add inventions of their own, and we have 
cccasionally the “ death of Queen Victoria,” “ original 
igretetter of Louis Philippe,” “ burning of Warsaw,” 
mdcother such like announcements. Sometimes other 
means'are taken to increase the sale, such as selling a 
redbill along with the paper, which, the crier says, con- 
tains “something secret and interesting.” By this means 
alone, one man lately collected such a crowd round him, 
that he could not supply them fast enough. 

Formerly, evening editions of the morning papers were 
never thought of. After the Revolution, the Presse led 
the way, and being at first alone in the field, the sale was 
mormous. At five o’clock, the office in the Rue Mont 
Martre was so besieged with criers waiting for their 
copies, that it was almost impassable ; very good arrange- 
meuts were, however, taken to avoid confusion, and to 
give fair play to allthe sellers. They, of their own ac- 
cord, divided themselves into brigades, and the brigadeers 
were alone permitted to go into the office for copies. On 
amiring in the street, each brigadeer gave a certain num- 
ber of copies to each member of his brigade, and thus, 
being all served at the same moment, no priority, con- 
fusion, or ill-feeling took place. 1t was amusing to see 
the rush that was instantaneously made in every direc- 
ton; and, in a few minutes, the Presse could be had over 
all Paris. Latterly, however, a great number of the 
moming papers print evening editions, and the Presse is 
wot'so much in demand. 

_ Thecriers make a long day of it: they are to be heard 
ithe streets every night till twelve o'clock, and again 
by five next morning one is awakened by their noise. 
_ Bythese means of pushing their sale, and by the greater 
uterest of French politics since the Revolution, the cir- 
ctlation of the journals has much increased. The Debats 
re from 10,000 to 20,000; the Constitutionnel, from 
Pop to 35,000; the Presse, from 30,000 to 70,000; 
rps from 10,000 to 50,000; the Reforme, from 
“ to 40,000; and the Democratic Pacifique, from 2,000 
Amongst the new papers, the Assemblée Na- 
Suwle an opposition paper, has the greatest circulation; 

Smid to amount to 70,000. The Vrai Republique of 
Tharé, the Rep 2 
be © Acpresentant du Peuple of Proudhon, the Peu- 
ae of the celebrated Abbé Lamennais, the 


aris of Sobrier, the Popudaire of Cabet, the 
the Pere Duchesne, and the new N 


as the Napoléonien, la Constitution, Journal 
mu, 1V.— no, CLEKYV, 
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of the Napoleon Republic, &c., have a large circulation: 
The few advertisements which still appear are to be found 
in the old-established papers, as the new ones scareely 
contain one. : 

The Revolvtion, however much it may have helped 
their circulation, has much hurt their advertising con- 
nection. Previous to the 24th of February, it was not 
unusual for the great papers to contain a page of adver. 
tisements; ever since, they have hardly filled a single 
column. Advertising is somewhat new in France, and, 
until lately, there was a great prejudice against it. The 
man who advertised was looked upon with suspicion, 
‘and was much more likely to have his trade injured than 
benefited by it. For some time this has been gradually 
wearing away, and now it is pretty generally adopted. 
_At present, however, no one has any money to buy, and 
the sellers find it in vain to advertise, even if they could 
afford it. 

Some time previous to the Revolution, rather a euri- 
ous arrangement was entered into between a com 
formed of shareholders and the principals of the Paris 
papers, by means of which they made over so much of 
their space to the company for advertisements, agreeing at 
the same time to receive none on their own account. Four 
of the principal Paris papers, namely, the Débats, Con+ 
stitutionnel, Siecle, and Presse, were thus farmed at the 
rate of £12,000 per annum. Several others of the smaller 
ones also entered into the same arrangement, receiving 
a sum proportional to the space they could spare, and to 
the extent of their circulation. ‘To the eye of an Eng- 
lishman, the French advertisements have a very disagree- 
able effect. Some of the high-priced ones are printed in 
such large characters, that they look like ordinary post 
ing-bills ; others, which are entered under another form, 
are stuck into an odd corner, and printed in such small 
and imperfect type that can hardly be read. Again, 
‘should each part not fit the other properly, large blank 
|spaces are left, which altogether gives the advertise- 
ments a singular and disagreeable appearance. The un- 
fairness of this system to advertisers is also manifest. 
'Those who can afford to pay very highly have their ad- 
'vertisements put right across the page in gigantic cha- 
_racters, while those who cannot, have their notice stuck 
\into a corner, and put into a diamond type. The French 
‘papers seem to have become aware of this evil, and the 
| Presse, taking the lead, has reduced all its advertisements 
to the same form and character. Thus, at present, the 
advertisement page of the Presse looks exceedingly like 
‘that of the London Times. A perfectly equal scale of 
prices has also been established, and a single line will 
be inserted for 1 franc, or 10d. In France, there never; 
_was any duty on advertisements; but, previous to the 
Revolution, a stamp was affixed to all the street-placards, 
which produced a considerable revenue to the Govern- 
ment. The new system of the Presse seems to work 
well, as it is now the only paper which has any number 
of advertisements. 

Although the papers in France are cheap, the adver- 
tisements are very dear, chiefly from want of space. On 
this account, several small papers were publi sup- 
ported entirely by advertisements. It was in these that 
servants advertised for places, and landlords for tenants; 
they also contained sales of furniture, carriages, horses,” 
and every matter which was not of sufficient insportasie 
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notwithstanding that the book-trade does nothing, the 
manufacture of paper in France is very brisk. In truth, | 
such was the demand soon after the Revolution, tlfat 
several of the journals had to appear on half-sheets, as 
sufficient paper could not be had to publish them of 
the usual size. 

France does not possess a strong weekly press; the, 
daily one has completely annihilated it; no one thinks of 
turning over the pages of a large and high-priced weekly | 
paper, when he can have the news, fresh as it happens, 
every day. Paris has a weekly paper called the Tiuateee| 
tion, similar to the Illustrated Loudon News, besides| 
one or two others. Puch is also represented in Paris) 
by the Chavicari, with this difference, that the Parisian | 
joker appears daily, in place of weekly like its London} 
rival. The postage of papers in France is very badly ar- 
ranged. They must be pre-paid. The charge for each 
copy is four centimes, or nearly ahalfpenny. The chief 
inconvenience is, that they must be posted very early in| 
the day, as, unless they be at the office before 12 o’clock, 
they do not go with the evening’s post, which leaves at 
6 o'clock. 

Besides newspapers, there are also a host of periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, &c., continually being published, which 
are cried about the streets in the same manner as 
the newspapers. Some of these are of the lowest de- 
scription, others are mere squibs on the events of the 
day. M.Cabet made up an excellent defence for his 
doctrines under the title of ‘‘ Down with the Commu- 
nists.” We had then an answer, under the title of “Cabet 
Pasha of Icaria,”’ and another, ‘“ Cabet unveiled.” Next 
came a furious dispute between M. Blanqui and the 
editor of the Recue Retrospective, in which reams of paper 
were consumed. Madam George Sand published her | 
“ Lettres au Peuple,” which, however, considering the | 
fame of the authoress, had not great success. We! 
had the “ Organization of Labour,” and then the “Dis-| 
organization of Labour,” reprints of the “ Declarations | 
of the Rights of Man,” “ Republican Catechisms,” | 
‘“‘ Political Catechisms,”’ and a host of others of a like | 
sort. 

But there was also another class of publications sold, 
which were of a much worse character, such as the| 
“Crimes of Louis Philippe;’ “Portrait of Louis Phi-| 
lippe;” “Truth under Louis Philippe, his crimes, trea- 
sons, meannesses since his birth to his flight, secret 
details, drawn from authentic sources, aud from manu- 
scripts, by an old minister;” “ The Loves of Louis Phi- 
lippe, from the time he was eighteen till the present | 
date, by Father Simplon;” “Maria Stella, or criminal 
exchange of a young lady of the highest birth against 
a boy of the lowest condition, memoirs written by Maria 
Stella herself.’ We had also a new edition, with addi- 
tious and improvements, of course. It is entitled “ Mys- 
teriousand Apocryphal Birth of Louis Philippe, by Maria | 
Stella Newborough, Baroness de Sterhberg, born Join- | 
ville.” 

There is, besides, the correspondence between Louis | 
Philippe and Abd-el-Kader; “ The solemn Renunciation 
of the Throne of France by the Duke of Bordeaux, | 
beautiful speech of his on the occasion, and adhesion | 
given by him to the Provisional Government.” We 
also find addresses to the rich, to the poor, to the idle, | 
and to the employed, besides collections of professions | 
de foi out of number. 
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Ton-Kan to Louis Philippe, in six coupleis;” “ Hy; 

of the decampment of Louis Philippe in a cuckgg 
small hired carriage), in ten couplets, by René Bertig,” 
“Song of a File to Louis Philippe, otherwise 

File ou,* to the air of Tra; “ Polite or Political Some 
sung by Mr. File-vite-Dehors7 to his old friend ggg 
acquaintance Aladam Victoria, at their last interviey 
beyond the sea.” 

“ How excellent it is!” M. Philippe relates to the 
English the eveuts of the 24th ot February, 1548: wordy 
by Auguste Léheron, of Caen. “ The Royal Cake, fixe 
couplets;” “ Beware of the Compas, eight couplets.” 
“ National and Patriotic Song, written for a Concert, 
which citizen Chartrey wished to give in favour of Py 
risiau patriolisin, five couplets;”{ ‘“ Louis Philippe, Abd. 
el-Kader, and Guizot, seven couplets ;” “ Fall of Louis 
Philippe and of his august family, national complaigt, 
twenty-seven couplets ;’’ a pretty long account of it, 
certainly, ‘The Republican Garnier to Louis Philippe” 
sung by the comic singers at the principal theatres, 
“Guizot, Overseer; Lows (Philippe, of course) ask. 
ing work ; six couplets, with chorus.” “ Louis Philippe 
or the Beeuf gras’ (carnival ox) dethroned patriotic com. 
plaint ;” ‘ Down with Kings, ten couplets.” “To Ie 
martine, 20 more kings, seven couplets ;” “Again a king 
tres-passé (& pun upon the word ¢repassc, dead), tw 
couplets.” 

M. Guizot comes in for his full share in these ephe. 
meral publications. In all the caricatures, satires, apd 
songs, he is always at the side of the ex-king. 

In the caricatures he is represented in every possible 
form, but very often as a servant. Sometimes he is 
dressed in flaming livery. 

It would be endless here to attempt a description of 
the concoctions ; generally speaking, they have not much 
talent; most of them represent Louis Philippe either 
in various parts of his flight, or as counting over his 
money. Que of the last is his appearing in a blouse and 
an old hat, while a countryman is addressing him 
Bill Smith, which was the name he adopted during bis 
passage to England. Ile is never scen without his 
umbrella, which he generally has under his arm. _ is 
interview with Queen Victoria is not a bad one; ther 
the Queen scems quite astonished at seeing her old fried 
in such curious attire, and exclaims, “My dear comme 
est blousée.” Amongst the publications referring 
Guizot, we have “ The adhesion to the Republic of M. 
Guizot, candidate to the deputation,” “The Téte »™ 
longer a Hero,” “Louis XVIII. and Pius VI, pe 
phets, or theological aud political conferences in vem 
where they tell their truths by turns.” We have alse 
the “Sans-souci, or the fall of a king;” and “ Champa 
and cider, by an old deputy.” 


> 


<7 





* A pun on the French word flow—thief or sharper. 

+ That is, by Louis Philippe, called File-vite dehora, on meme 
of his running away in such a hurry. wll 

{ This is one of those droll and mystical titles which is sem™ 
command a large sale. A single word often has the effect of 
several thousand additional eopies of a publication. For ines, 
the Pére Duchesne was said every morning to be “es calm # 
“angry ;” on extra occasions, he was said to be “ diablement en 
lere,” or “ devilishly angry.” This succeeded so well, that wel! 
next La Mére Duchesne, or Mother Duchesne ; and Ss 
this, the grandson Duchesne. However, there was trath & ‘ 
name of the last publication, as it was actually pet 
grandson of the celebrated Pére Duchesne, In politics be 





Then comes the poetry of Abd-el-Kader, “ The Fich- 


tirely opposed to his ancestor, 5 or | 
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ffhbre are likewise anumber of patriotic songs, many 
of which were distributed gratis. A somewhat curious 


tig,” oh called the Rereil de la France, demands that the 
L sais and intrepid citizens of the Provisional Govern- 
Sug, sve the month of February precedence over the 
Laud her mouths of the year. 

riew “Town on your knees before the workmen,” a song, 

met with many purchasers. , 

© the Those which we have now mentioned, although not a 
Words fithe of those published, will, we think, be sufficient to 
e, five chow the quality and the kind of the publications which 
lets ;” | the Revolution gave birth to. Almost all of them were 
Leen, mere catchpennies, and will never again be heard of. In 
af Ps. oe. they were sufliciently moderate to be within the 
» Ald reach of every one’s purse, as but few of them exceeded 
Lous one halfpenny. Many of the songs above-mentioned were 
plaiut, sang in the streets, accompanied by very good music. 
of it, Amongst the curiosities of literature, we may, in con- 
1ppe dusion, mention a journal called the Voir des Femmes. 
calres, ft was started soon after the Revolution, to advocate 
) ak. fhe cause of women. Several of its contributors belonged 
Lp to the fair sex. Aftera short existence, it was given up 
Coe from want of supporters. Soon after, a ladies’ club was 


formed; and, at first, people were promiscuously allowed 
toenter. This was found not to succeed, as many gen- 


), tau tlemen (we use the term in contra-distinction to ladies) 
went there to amuse themselves at the expense of the 
» cphe: female orators, and the result was, that the police had to 
es, and interfere, and turn the whole out. Next, a small charge 
of admission was adopted, as a guarantee against any 
sail coming there to annoy the ladies. This, also, was found 
she is not to succeed; and, as a last resort, the male sex was 
fairly excluded. At present, the club meets three times 
tion of sweek, but ladics are alone admitted. 
: meh Amongst the newest of the journals, we find the Vol- 
: ue can, by the citoyeune Sans Peur, (or fearless). This journal 
ihe only proceeds by washes. We have the political wash, 
ek, the social wash, the financial wash, the theatrical wash. 
Then comes the Pilor’, with a frontispiece representing 
pe his M. Thiers; his head and hands placed between two boards. 
"is The first nuabcr of this journal contained a fierce attack 
* ther - the lately-elected represent ative, going carefully over 
4 friend ane picking out everything that could possibly 
pein 4 elagainst him. The Christ Republican rejoices, at least, 


‘> masingular title. It says, in a wild strain, “ that devour- 


ey. x wolves, hidden under sheep’s clothing, have entered 
Ape e fold, to immolate the flock. The sheep, terrified at 
L, such a kind of death, called for the Good Shepherd, who 
ae c his life to save them. Now they only acknowledge 
ave set Ton will only live under his protection.” Somewhat 
onysip ‘Her on, it conjures Christ to relieve suffering humanity 
from the power of the beast who reigns on the seven hillls, 

yh + baa the dominion of the woman “ gui fornique avec 
“s monarques.” Such is but a small specimen of a 

wa host of articles, all written in the same singular and fa- 
strain. The Gamin de Paris supports its title. 

is sore we are called on to laugh, as jokes are endeavoured 
of eeing to be made out of everything. The Politiques des Femmes 
rs commences by an avowal, “that their politics during the 
iar a Were altogether made up of dissimulation and cun- 
at wel uhg, while, in ap they will be entirely conciliation 
ing ness.” To procure a greater sale at the same 
roy peed pleasing varied tastes by a different title, 
ger tM cle — journals publish the same matter, with 
e ~ Change. Thus, we have the Petit Caporal, 





a front view of the Emperor, as vignette ; and the 
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Redingote Grise, with a back view of the same person. 
With this trifling difference, a sale equal to two journals 
is effected. Who, after this, will say that the French 
are not sufficiently ingenious! Ls Sa/timbanques seems 
only to rejoice in the singularity of its title. La Colére 
Dun Républicain contre tout le Monde, or the Anger of an 
Old Republican against Everybody, commences with a la- 
mentation. “Oh, misfortune!” it says, “shall we see the 
lacqueys of Cesar, of Augustus, and of Tiberius? Shall 
we sce the degenerate lacqueys of Constantinople, and of 
the lower Empire? Oh, France! oh, noble country!” 
The Diog?ne, sans culottes, represents on its frontis- 
piece that eccentric philosopher, wandering about in front 
of the Bourse with his lantern. The first number con- 
tains a humorous article on the divorce, signed Lais, 
and dated from her boudoir. Then comes Vayeur, the 
advocate of the fair sex. He commences well, by pay- 
ing several handsome compliments to Madame Pagnerre, 
wife of the Secretary-General of the Executive Commis- 
It is scarcely a wonder that we have so many 
journals, as with a couple of pounds the first number 
can be launched. However, not the least curious part 
is, that they all give their prices for a whole year, as if 
they intended to last so long. Sanguine must, indeed, 
be the subscribers, if they pay for a year in advance. 
Many of these publications never reach a second 
number. They spring up and fall down with equal 
rapidity. For instance, the Bonapartist journal, called 
the Vapoléonien, commenced on the day that the prince 
was expected to take his seat in the National Assembly. 
The excitement was great, and at the third number 
above 36,000 copies of the paper were sold. From two 
in the morning, the printing-office was besieged with 
criers, and the intervention of the police was required 
to restore order; fifty copies alone could be given to 
each applicant. The excitement having in a great mea- 
sure passed away, we doubt if this paper now sells one- 
half of the above number. However, these little papers 
come boldly forward. The Nwpoldonien says, that the 
journal has been formed into a company, with a capital 
of 125,000f., or £5,000, in shares of Ll each. Further 
on, it talks of the holders of each share receiving a five 
thousandth part of the profits, which, we think, will not 
be much. The Corsaire, a witty French print, says that 
they will be quite invisible. 

Such is an account of the French press up to the 
present moment; but as it changes with every day, by 
another month it is probable that we may have as mach 
to say about it as we have at present. 


S10n. 
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SPAIN. 


As having very nearly brought us to war, au examina- 
tion of events in Spain will, we conceive, be read with 
much interest. 

Ever since the time of Napoleon, England and France 
have taken an active and avowed part in the politics of 
Spain—England on the side of liberalism, France on the 
side either of despotism, or her own individual interests. 
When Don Carlos threatened to overthrow the consti- 
tutional monarchy, England, by the hands of Lord Pal- 
merston, interfered. In 1836, M. de Miraflores came 
over to this country to solicit our aid, and induced Lord 
Palmerston to be a party to the Quadruple Alliance. At 
the very sound of this fact, Don Carlos fled, but, re- 





turning, raised the standard of absolutism, and seemed 
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on the verge of triumphing. So powerful was his influ- 
ence with a certain portion of the people, that he world’ 
bave gained the throne, but for the interference of Eug- 
land, who generously, nobly, without arriere pense, or 
selfish motive, secured for the Spanish people, as she 
thought, the benefits of liberal and constitutional govern- 
went. To a certain extent we were correct in our 
hopes, for Spain made cousiderable progress, witil Es- 
partero was overthrown. 

Since that date, it has become a question if Spain is 
auy happier uuder her so-called constitutional monarchy, 
than uoder divine right. A queen-mother, of lost cha- 
racter, wholly occupied in carrying out her seltish and 
avaricious views; a military coterie in power; bloody in- 
surrections every weck, as a proof of the grinding 
tyranny under which the country labours; and, last year, 
the most vital interests of the nation sacrificed, with a 
child-queen, by a bad mother, and a bad and selfish king; 
an empty exchequer, credit lost, funds in a wretched 
position, Carlist rebellion alive every month; liberals im- 
prisoned, transported, shot ; and all because the selfish 
statesmen of Spain preferred the interested and paying 
alliance of France to that of England, which looked to 
the interests of Spain, but scorned to buy the support 
of her public men. 

The Spanish marriages were the culminating point of 
French influence in Spain; and, as if to show how clearly 


she aimed at injuring England, we find the Spanish Go-|| 


vernment, in November, publishing decrees by which 
the duties upon woollen and cotton articles, produced by 
this and other countries, were much raised. At the 
time, I recollect that even the French press owned that 
this was aimed solely at England, though she felt it, per- 
haps, less than might have been expected, as such pro- 
hibitions only profited the smuggler. But what did Sir 
Hf. Bulwer? On the 23d November, he wrote to the 
Duke de Sotomayor :— 

“Sir—At a moment when I not unnaturally, considering the 
progress of sound opinions on commercial matters, entertained the 
belief that, if any change took place in the Spanish tariff, it would 
be with the useful and friendly object of increasing the commercial 
relations between Great Britain and Spain, I have seen with deep 
regret the two Royal orders published in the Gazet/e on the 15th 
instant, imposing certain restrictions on the importation of foreign 
woollen and cotton goods—restrictions rather calculated to create 
new difliculties in the trade between the two countries. At all 
events, as the period of time allowed in the aforesaid Royal orders, 
before their being put into force, is quite insufficient for the numer- 
ous orders for goods of the description therein named, now in the 
course of execution in England, being countermanded, I trust that 
your Excellency will, in fairness, have the goodness to recommend 
to the Minister of Finance the expediency and justice of a reason- 
able extension of the period in question.—I avail, &c., 

“HH. L. BuLwer.” 


To this the Spanish Government made no satisfactory 
reply ; and, some time after, Sir Henry wrote again:— 


“ Madrid, December 24, 1547. 

“Sir—I had the honour of addressing your Excellency some 
short time since, relative to the severe injury inflicted in va- 
rious cases, by the decree with regard to goods manufactured of a 
mixture of cotton and wool, allowing only 30 days for bringing the 
new regulation into practice. Enclosed is an account of one of 
the instances in which parties are most unavoidably and unjustly 
exposed to a severe loss. I may lament the decree generally as 
being contrary, I believe, to the true principles by which Spain is 
hkely to improve her manufactures, re-establish her finances, and 
cultivate a friendly iutercourse with other countries. But I ad- 
mit at gnce that the Spanish Government has the perfect right to 
take such measures, with respect to this subject, as it may think 





SPAIN. 


| very harsh and unfair to frame these measures ip such a wansera. 
to have a completely retrospective effect; aud to inflict ae 
sons, who have no means of escaping from the situation in which 
‘they find themselves, a very severe pecuniary loss, [| trust, thers. 
fore, that your Excellency will, on due consideration, extend 
period at which the intended alteration is to come into effect - 
trusting that this communication may be more fortunate thaw the 
preceding one, and receive a prompt reply, I avail, &e., a 
“H. L. Bunwee? 
This brought an answer, and there the matter endeg: 
The reply was as follows :— Z. 
“ Madrid, December 28, 1847, 
“ Sir—On the 27th of November last, I had the honour to in. 
| form you, that I had transmitted on the same day, to the Ministry 
of Finance, your note of the 25d, relating to the last measuny 
| adopted upon commercial matters; and that, so soon as J 
receive an answer to the points therein alluded to, 1 would tram. 
mitit to you. My not having received that answer, up to the 
present moment, has prevented me from giving you a reply; and 
in doing so now, I have to inform you that I have received you 
second communication of the 24th instant, in which, alluding to 
the same subject, you acknowledge the right of her Majesty's G». 
vernment to adopt the aforesaid measures, and renew the 
sentations which you made in your first note, relative to the extes: 
sion of the term fixed for their coming into operation. By the 
Royal orders of the 16th of November last, to which you 
and which establish the duties which are to be levied in faturee 
some woollen goods, and on those which contain a mixture of ea 
ton, manufactured in foreign countries, no new restrictions are j 
posed to the importation thereof; and, consequently, the suppositi 
that the aforesaid duties ‘are calculated to create new diffi 
in the trade between the two countries,’ is not correct. The Reval 














order relative to the woollen goods is solely confined to putting ip 
| harmony two parts of the existing tariff, which experience bas 
| shown to be in discordance ; because goods of the same sort. and 
value, paid, according to one part of the tariff, a duty of 30 realy 
and, according to another part, only 12 reals, for every 28 squate 
palmas [the fourth part of a cara, or yard! ; and merchants, avail- 
ing themselves of this error or negligence, had found the meassd 
frustrating the protection which the law was intended to afford 
our cloth manufactures, and, consequently, to the consumptiona 
our wool; an object, as you will acknowledge, very much deserving 
the solicitude of her Majesty’s Government. . . . . » He 
Majesty’s Government does not doubt that the Government of i 
Britannic Majesty, with the high penetration which distinguishes 
it, will acknowledge, in the explanations I have stated above, the 
liberal principles by which her Catholic Majesty has been guided, 
in issuing the Royal order which gives occasion for this commum> 
cation to you.” , 
The position of Spain, previous to the French Reve 
lution, may be briefly stated. Isabella, sacrificed tos 
totally incompatible husband, by the selfishness of ber 
mother and Louis Philippe, freed herself for one momet 
from the restraint of the camarilla, to fall soon agal 
into the hands of ex-Queen Christina and General Nar 
vaez. This was the natural consequence of the Spanish 
marriages, Louis Philippe backing up his friends, and 
aiders and abettors, in deceit and trickery. But Oi 
tina and Narvaez were so unpopular, that they eo 
only keep upon the height to which they had attained 
by force. The Montemolinists, on the one hand, w@ 
active; on the other, the Progressistas, or Liberals, wer 
unceasing in their endeavours to overthrow the mililay 
dictator. tad 
The French Revolution burst out, and Spain, insteal 
of taking a lesson from France, prepared to use violas: 
repressive measures against her population. This.# 
voked from Lord Palwerston a despatch, Ww 
been much commented on. It was written to Sir Bag 
Bulwer, and is dated 16th of March, 1848 :— » bei! 


“T have to instruct you to recommend earnestly to the Sgt 
Government, and the Queen-Mother, if you have ap 





proper, Nevertheless, I am sure you will grant that it would be 


- 


doing so, the adoption of a legal and constitutional come 
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SPAIN. 


ament in Spain. The recent fall of the King of the French, 
Nahele fail, and the expulsion of his Ministers, onght 

)Spanish Court and Government how great is the dan- 
ger of mn attempt to govern a country in @ manner at variance with 


and opinions of the nation ; and the catastrophe which | 


has happened in France must serve to show that even a large and 

; ned army becomes an ineffectual defence for the Crown, 
ghed'the course pursued by the Crown is at variance with the 
pneral sentiments of the country. It would then be wise for the 
Queen of Spain, in the present critical state of affairs, tastrengthen 
the Executive Government, by enlarging the basis upon which the 
Administration is founded, and by calling to her councils some of 
those men who possess the confidence of the Liberal party.” 


Lord Palmerston—the very minister for such a time 
as the present—appears to have been actuated by a sin- 
eere interest for the welfare of Spain, and the stability 
of the Crown of Isabella. He saw the French Republic 


ov the one hand; on the other, the sincere but mistaken | 


advocates of Republicanism in Spain—more unfit than 
ay other country for that form of government—with 
the Garlists increasing in number, as the Christinos be- 
eune the prey of despotism, and he felt alarm at the 
He saw the throne of Isabella perilled by 
selfish and designing men, and he wrote as above. 
Sir Henry Bulwer received the letter on the 21st, 
but-made no use of it. On the 23d an insurrection 
took’ place in Madrid, which placed the monarchy in 
@ril, though professedly aimed against Narvaez. The 


was suspended, the most arbitrary measures were | | 


taken, liberal deputies were imprisoned and exiled. Sir 
Henry, then, rennonstrated with the Government, with 
the queen-mother; but finding all of no avail, he com 
mtnicated Lord Palmerston’s despatch, for reasons which 
he explains himself :_— 


*In this state of circumstances I consulted my instructions ; I 
had already acted upon them by giving friendly and intimate advice 
withoat any effect being produced. It began to be very probable 
that Count Montemolin might show himself, supported by the 
liberal party, and with the ery of the Constitution of 1812 ;—this 
wm here canvassed on one side, a republic on the other. Now, if 
the Pretender raised his banner, proclaiming constitutional princi- 
pies, and we were called upon to support Queen Isabella, her Ca- 
tholie Majesty upholding military government, it would be difficult 
fetus tosupport the military government against the constitutional 
ae, or to desert Queen Isabella suddenly, on the ground that we 
disapproved of the course she had pursued, unless there was some 
proof that we had so disapproved. My unofficial conversations had 
no authority. Even if her Catholic Majesty fell, without exposing 
ts fo this difficult and particular question, it might be said, ‘ Why 
id not Mr. Bulwer warn the Spanish Government of the danger- 
is course they were pursuing ? Why did he not do so with all the 
weight that a formal communication of the views of Great Britain 
Wold have afforded?’ It was, my Lord, in view of all these vari- 
088 probabilities that I gave the sanction of your Lordship’s name, 
a4 of ny own opinion, to the advice I presumed to offer. It was 
mt, that Lam aware of, eonched in improper terms. I did not, 
erefore, expect a violently hostile reply, or that the present Go- 
Werament of Spain would involve amongst Queen Isabella’s ene- 
mics her Majesty's Government, with more than the precipitaney 


which it had included in this eategory distinguished and loyal | | 


The result shows I was mistaken.” 


_ Oar ambassador was mistaken, from the lamentable 
wnorauce of the Spanish Government, who conceived 
, because France was in revolution, England must 
speedily he so also, ‘They conceived that the ravings of 
the physical Chartists were the outcries of England’s de- 
macraey ; they mistook the bluster of Lrish patriots for 
of a suffering nation; they supposed-that, be- 

«mise @ new measure of parliamentary reform was agi- 
tated, we must have an explosion ; and they ventured to 
vnte an insolent reply. Sir Henry took it as has been 
9, and commupicated with Lord Palmerston, who, on 





471 
‘the 20th April, replied, in a despatch, of which I quote’ 
certain passages :— 
“ Foreign Office, April 20, 1848. 
“Sir—TI have received your despatch of the 11th instant, with 
its enclosures, and I have to instruet you to state to the Duke de 
| Sotomayor, that her Majesty’s Governmeut entirely approve the 
step which you took in making your communication of the 7th 
_ instant, and likewise of your note of the 12th. That her Majesty's 
Government, however, are not at all offended, either by the send. 
ing back of your communication of the 7th of April, or by the 
angry tone and language of the Duke de Sotomayor’s note of the 
10th, however they may regret the existence of those feelings in 
the minds of the Spanish Government, of which the language of 
his Exceilency’s note, and the return of yours, were proofs. Her 
Majesty’s Government, in making to the Government of Spain the 
representations, and in giving the advice which your communica- 
tion conveyed, were inspired by no sentiment buat that of sincere 
friendship for Spain, and of deep interest in the welfare of Queen 
Isabella. They felt that, in making that communication, they were 
performing a duty, and not taking any undue liberty; and, there- 
fore, at all events, it is a satisfaction to her Majesty's Government 
to reflect, that althongh their counsel has been rejected, and their 
communication has been returned, the note has, nevertheless, been 
read. And the counsel has been tendered, and that, whatever ca- 
| lamity may happen in Spain, her Majesty’s Government stand 
acquitted of not having done what they could to prevent it. With 
| regard to the contents of the Duke de Sotomayor’s note, her Ma- 
_jesty’s Government have only to observe, that if the right of her 
Britannic Majesty to the throne of the United Kingdom had been 
disputed by a pretending rival—if civil war had arisen out of sueh 
a conflict of claims—if the British Goverament had only a few 
| Years ago sent a special envoy to Madrid to solicit the assistance 
of Spain in order to place her Majesty on her throne—if that as. 
sistance had been given, both morally by treaty engagementa, and 
| physically by military and naval forces—if the aid thus afforded by 
Spain had contributed in so essential a degree to secure the crown 
‘to her Majesty, that it might with truth be said, that without such 
aid her Majesty would not now have been Queen of England.” 


| The despatch went on to say— 


“Tf, moreover, there still remained a Pretender who asserted 
his right, and whose pretensions were backed by a large party is 
the united kingdom ; and if, upon every symptom of danger fram 
'that Pretender, and that party, the British Government was in the 
habit of reminding Spain of the treaty engagements which she had 
entered into; was also in the kabit of asserting that those en- 
gagements were still in force; and was continually claiming the 
benefit of the alleged existence of those engagements ;— if all those 
things existed, and if the Government of Spain had, in a moment 
of general disturbance in Europe, warned the British Government 
of dangers by which, in their opinion, the securnty of her Majesty's 
throne was menaced ; I think I may confidently affirm that, under 
such circumstances, any statesmen who might be Ministers of the 
British Crown, instead of sending back the note in which such re- 
presentations were conveyed, and instead of replying to it im dis- 
courteous terms, would have accepted the communication in the 
same spirit of friendship in which it was made; and whether they 
adopted or not the advice which it contained, would at least have 
considered it as a proof of the continued existence of that friend- 
ship on the part of Spain, to which, in such case, would have been 
owing the cireumstance that those British Ministers had the hoa- 
our of being advisers of the Crown, instead of being proscribed 


exiles in a foreign land.” 


To me, this despatch is satisfactory and unanswer- 
able. But what course took the Spanish Government ? 
Spain was in a more agitated state than ever, the libe- 
rals were persecuted and imprisoned, a military rebellion 
broke out in Madrid, another in Seville, Carlist bands 

appeared in the provinces, and the Spanish 

tottered. Sir Henry Bulwer continued calmly at his 
post, giving the constitutional party the benefit of his 
advice and counsel. ‘TheSpanish Government, however, 
‘seemed at a loss for some bold stroke to bring them into 
good odour with the nation, and they committed the - 
‘blunder of giving Sir Henry Bulwer his passports, 
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Had this measure been taken by a great and power- 
ful nation like France, Russia, or the United States, it 
would have been serious, as war would have followed as 
a matter of course. But Spain, a creature of our gene- 
rosity and bounty—Spain, which owed its constitutional 
monarchy to us—Spain owing us £40,000,000, which it 
could not pay, only became ridiculous. The only com- 
parison we can make is the frog and the ox, of the fa- 
ble. The fact of the dismissal of an ambassador is not 
new; and, as has been well remarked, it is strange that 
three of the most remarkable precedents on record are 
eases of Spanish ambassadors sent out of England by 
the authority of this Crown. Wiequefort informs us, 
that when Queen Elizabeth caused Bernardin de Men- 
doza to leave the country for the part he had taken in 
the Throgmorton conspiracy, Philip the Second was so 
irate that he would not receive William Wood, whom 
the Queen had sent to explain her proceeding, and to 
make a charge against Mendoza. Philip held that the 
Queen was bound to inform him of her cause of com- 
plaint before she turned away his ambassador. But 
the conspiracy having been flagrant, Wiequefort repudi- 
ates this doctrine of the Court of Spain, and approves 
the conduct of Elizabeth. In 1563, the Queen of Eng- 
land was again informed that Alvaro de Quadra, then 
Spanish envoy in London, was caballing in this kingdom, 
and she thereupon demanded his recall. Philip the Se- 
cond replied to the urgent demands of the Queen’s am- 
bassador, that lhe could not satisfy his mistress, for that 
the condition of princes would be most unhappy, if they 
were compelled to recall a minister as soon as his con- 
duct chanced to fall out with the temper or the interest 
of those with whom he is tonegotiate. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, treated Alvaro with great harshness, and this cir- 
ecumstance contributed to the definitive rupture of the 
two crowns. In March, 1677, the Spanish minister in 
England was also ordered to leave the court in twenty- 
four hours, and the country in twenty days, on account 
of intrigues imputed to him in the kingdom. He re- 
fused to retire without his master’s orders; but the 
Court of Spain was at that time in no condition to resent 
the affront. In more recent times, such cases in time 
of peace are rare. In 1717, Count Gyllemborg, the 
Swedish Minister in England, was not only expelled, but 
arrested by order of the Privy Council, for a treasonable 
correspondence with the Pretender, connected with Baron 
Gortz’s scheme for the restoration of the Stuarts by a 
Swedish army; and in the following year Cellamare, the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, was seized on tlie very eve 


of his celebrated conspiracy, and sent guarded out of 


the kingdom.* 


® Mr. Bankes, the originator of the 1 
Commons, quoted another instance or two. Ile would take us a 
country at that time in a state similar to that of Spain now- 
Holland, whic h was at one period of her history distracted by op- 
posite factions, and in a state of the greatest uncertainty and dan- 
ger—na state that was under the greatest obligations to us, un- 
doubtedly, for the foundations of her liberties and means of carrving 
on that commerce which led to her greatness, and for whom it 
was as unfortunate as for us when we were not on friendly terms; 
though generally those terms had subsisted between us in the pe- 
riod of our mutual history. But the particular period to which he 
referred was one of great danger to that state, and when we had a 
very able and vigilant Minister, Sir W. Temple, with whom he 
(Mr. Bankes) was sure the noble Lord would not be offended at 
heing compared, in that country. That Minister, writing to the 
Minister at home, thus expressed himself ;— 


lotion in the House of 


SPAIN, 


The immediate consequence of the expulsion of 
Henry was a perfect panic in Spain. Under the wij; 
tary despotism of Narvaez, and the dread of war with 
England, business was paralysed. Terror 
everywhere. The financial embarrassments of the Gg 
vernment were intense, and so great was the dread, that 
negotiations were entered into with Count Montemolin, 








; 











with a view of adjusting the difference between the two 
branches. On the 26th May, Narvaez proposed a forced 
loan, and a foreed circulation of San Fernando bank. 
notes, the kind of policy one might expect from a sé. 
idier. This caused the resignation of Beltran de Sie 
‘who objected that the bank was insolvent, which Opi- 
‘nion generally prevailing, a run took place upon it, 
/Gold was at a premium of 13 per cent., silver at 14 


‘and 11. 


“ Hague, June 17, 1676 
“To my Lord Arlington.— Monsieur De Witt returned yester. 
‘day. There is a violent humour runs against him. But I suppose 
| the Lottom of this is the same with all popular humours ; that is, 
'a design in the leaders to change the scene, that so those whe 
have been long employed may make room for those who have bees 
long out. Iam not of opimon they will succeed to prejudice him 
suddenly; both because his chief enemies acknowledge his gres 
abilities and usefulness to the state, and because he will always 
have it in his power to fall in very considerably with the Princes 
interest, which the other party pretend to promote. I thought & 
‘to say this much at once to your Lordship, that so you may the 
better know what to make of twenty reports that may arise @ 
these occasions; though it will, | think, after all, be our parte, 
‘both in England and here, to seem the least we ean concerned ia 
them further than our wishes to the perfect union of a state we 
| are so nearly allied to.” 


At nearly the same period to which he had last adverted, ia 
| 1678, we had an ambassador at the court of Madrid, Sir W. Go 
dolphin, and it happened that he had oecasion to make a remom- 
_strance of a very serious nature to that Court. Sir William Go- 
dolphin thus, on the 12th of February, 1678, wrote to Don Joba 


of Austria :— 


“The King, my master, hath often commanded me to complam 
of the ill-conduct of the Spanish Ministers in England (parties 
larly of Salinas and Fonseca), which, I am sorry to say, hath net 
heen amended by the Marquis of Bourgomaine. It # manifes 
that the interests of Spain in England have been very much pre 
judiced and retarded by their actions, and will be more so if ther 
be not a speedy remedy. Above all, it will be requisite to avoid 
i course too often adopted by them, namely, to discourse ss 
reveal their private conferences had with the King and his Mia 
ters to others who are not of his Council. His Majesty having 
resolved never to treat or confer with any Minister of what Prine 
soever that shall be detected in so doing, how much less will be 
suffer any to abide in his court who shall so far presume to Vi 
the laws of hospitality, as to mislead and stir up the minds of 
people inexpert in public affairs, not only by revealing to then 
under false colours what sometimes passeth, but by reporting 
truth his own fictions and the pure inventions of malice, 
the specious name of negotiations and discourses with the Kime 
and his Ministers—a seditious practice, which the impunity d 
some hath made an evil example, but will always prove desiree: 
tive to the negotiations of such who use the same !” 


On the 22d March, Sir W. Godolphin received his reply, 


|| by date March 12, 1678, Sir William wrote to Mr. Seeretaty 


Coventry thus :— 


“Orders will go by this post to the Count of Egmont for 
immediate passage into England, in quality of Ambassador 
ordinary, without waiting for equipage, which should fallow Win, 
Don John telling me that this expedient had been takes io 
| plaisance to the King, my master, on the representations 
made against Bourgomaine, 


« W, GopourEi™” 
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Apovt the latter end of May, there met in Berlin an 
igcongraols agglomeration, under the title of a National 

_ Its composition is thus described :—* 129 
are persons holding offices, either of the State 
or in the municipalities ; most of these are jurists, or 
yevers; there are 41 clergymen; merchants and ma- 

’ s, 31; teachers and Gelehrte Savans, or, it 
gar be assumed, professors, 27 ; landed proprietors, 26; 
of these only three are holders of privileged estates 
Rittergut), which, having formerly belonged to the do- 
eains of one of the class of nobles, are still almost ex- 
empted from taxation ; mechanics, 17 ; magistrates, 17; 
physicians, 10; military officers, 4; a prince of the 
reigning house, and 4 of the ministers; peasants, 45 ; 

jeulturists, or renters of larger parcels of land, 5; 2 
shopkeepers, 1 agent, | land-surveyor, 1 day-labourer, 
and a town-councillor. Of 39 deputies, there is no 
special description. From the class of nobles there are 
24 deputies returned. The majority of the peasant re- 

tatives (29) have been elected in Silesia.” 

At the very first, the difficulties of the session were 
wen to be great. A large portion were ignorant and 
ineducated, not understanding the language in which 
the debates took place. For some days the sittings 
were of little interest; but, on the 31st May, a meeting 
was held of the Constituent Assembly, where the ques- 
tion of resignation in a mass was discussed. It appears 
that the majority of the Assembly refused to hear a 
speaker of the extreme party. But only 40 members 
being in favour of the resignation, it was given up. As 
soon as this was known, a vast amount of popular agi- 
tation took place. In the clubs, it was rumoured that 
the Republic would be proclaimed in the night. The 
heads, however, of the democratic party declared the 
scheme a mad one, invented by the reaction to bring 
abont a bloody collision; and that, if they dared to make 
ase of any such schemes, they would know what to do. 
Groups collected beneath the trees, and at the corners 
of every strect. The bridges were examined, and the 
dnw-bridge of the artillery barracks was found nailed 
up. The nails were torn out. Deputations were sent 
to General Aschoff to ask for arms. Two thousand 
workmen from the outskirts came in for muskets. Some 
Were given, and the rest promised for next day. A pro- 
Camation against crowds was tried; but it only added 
to them, instead of decreasing them. 

In the Chamber, on the 2d June, disenssions took 
place as to the state of Berlin, when measures for the 
msurance of tranquillity were promised. On the 34d, 
mo maiter of interest occurred, but the resignation of 
General Aschoff, the Commander of the Burgher Guard, 
was much discussed. For three days he had ceased to 
perform the active duties of the post, and his duties had 
been discharged by Major Blesson, who is provisionally 
tamed his successor. General Aschoff was Military 
Commandant of Berlin, as well as General of the Burgher 

It was thonght advisable to have all the armed 

of the city, regular and volunteer, under one chief ; 

his connexion with the army and the court excited 
“spicions against him among the citizens, and the feel- 
mE Increased to such a degree, that to retain the com- 
mand of the armed burghers was innpossible. The al- 
‘. on his unpopularity was the needless alarm 
ed by ordering the rappel to be beaten two or 
wghts successively, a concealment from the citi- 
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zens of the military preparations within the arsenal, and, 
lastly, his asserting that the cases found on board the 
barges contained only damaged arms, when the reverse 
was the fact. The question of the moment was the 
full arming of the people. The ease with which a 
fresh distribution of weapons was obtained from the 
Government encouraged further demands. Those who 
had not a musket and bayonet thought themselves ag- 
grieved, as if excluded from a privilege; the movement, 
in some respects, was like an agitation for an extension 
of the franchise among the class under the qualification. 
The being an exception was the grievance. Even im 
obtaining the desired weapons, it was the hope of all 
that they might never have to use them. Those already 
distributed were nearly all given to the workmen of the 
large factory of M. Borsig ; the newly-armed men beimg 
incorporated into the battalion of the Civie Guard this 
gentleman himself commanded. 

On the 4th, a great procession took place, of which 
an eye-witness writes :—‘ Above 100 members of the 
National Assembly attended as individuals, not in the 
name of that body; they bore no flag or badge, and es- 
caped notice among the other masses of citizens. 

“Tt had been arranged that the addresses to the peo- 
ple should be delivered by one member of each of the 
clubs and political unions of the city; the order in which 
they spoke was fixed by lot. Count Reichenbach, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, an aristocrat, but a leader of the 
democratic party, referred to the long course of decep- 
tion which had taught the people to be suspicious, and 
compelled them now to be vigilant, and briefly notaeced 
the enmity said to exist between the city and the pro- 
vinces. Berlin had to ask whether this was actually the 
case, and the provinces were bound to answer; for him- 
self and those who thought with him, the speaker said 
he would answer, that they had come determined to found 
a constitution that should assert the sovereignty of the 
people. * We will fight for it with all our strength, and 
to the last man, though we should fall by the same des- 
tiny as those on whose graves we stand.’ A compositor, 
named Born, spoke in the name of the Committee of 
Workmen ; he proffered to the citizens the support of 
the class in any struggle necessary for the defence of civil 
freedom. ‘The well-known Jung, now a deputy, addres: 
sed the assembly in a speech, the substance of which was 
an inquiry whether the citizens had well, and truly, 
watched over the legacy left them by the deal? The 
man has a real ‘power of speech in him.’ He denounced 
those who are daily sneaking to the Assembly with 
requests for advances of money, loans, and aid, turning 
the Revolution to their profit, while they trample im the 
dust the memory of those who effected it merely * to 
escape the obligation of thanks—for to mean and vulgar 
souls nothing is so difficult as the duty of gratitude "— 
with great effect. Hethought the citizens had hitherto 
done their duty, and recommended continued vigilamee. 
Several other orators, less known to fame, followed, 
counselling union, or complaining of the Ministry for 
disappointing the hopes entertained of it, or of the pro- 
vinees for misunderstanding and undervaluing the Revo- 
lution. A student, named Von Salis, soared t 
clouds and thunder-storms, into all the grandeur of im- 
comprehensibility ; he was enthusiastic, with strong con- 
victions, ‘but an obscure mode of developing them.” He 
preceded the one practical speech of the day, which was 
made by Held, the editor of a fiying-lenf called the Zo- 
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comotive. He proposed that the recognition of the Revo- 
lution should be complete, to take active steps towards 
aclear and distinct understanding between the city and 
the provinces. A public meeting was to be held next 
day for this object. With his speech the proceedings 
closed.” 

During the sitting of the 6th June, a discussion oc- 
curred on the affairs of Poland, in which the declaration 
of Lamartine was received in the very best terms. 

The affair of the Prince of Prussia was also discussed. 
The prince was unpopular on the 19th March; to calm 
the people he left for Potsdam. It having been ru- 
moured that he was about to march on Berlin with an 
army, he left for England on the kirg’s written and 
formal order. The Constituent Assembly having, how- 
ever, been called together, the ministers thought it their 
duty to recall the heir-presumptive to the throne. This 
excited considerable murmurs. 

On the 7th, though physical quiet prevailed, moral 
disturbance was in all men’s minds. Clubs were more 
powerful every day, the people were arming, the demo- 
cratic party evidently increasedin power. The forced loan 
rendered both Assembly and Ministers unpopular. The 
feeling with respect to the void discovered in the treasury 
was avery angry one. Itwas known that not long before 
there was a large surplus. There were no wars, and 
few extra calls, yet the surplus nearly all disappeared ; 
and the new ministry became plunged into all the dif- 
ficulty and unpopularity of raising money by unwonted 
means. Explanations were asked for; but the deficit 
was created before the days of ministerial “responsibi- 
lity.” The continual eulogies of the Prussian system 
of administration, of the strict order and regularity of 
all its accounts, received a terrible contradiction; under 
this perfect régime, 75,000,000 thalers disappeared. The 
probable explanation is, that it has been swallowed up 
by covering the deficits of successive years. But the 
fact was concealed, and the people thought the treasury 
was as rich as ever, till the disagreeable truth was dis- 
covered. A most indignant feeling arose on the sub- 
ject; the lower classes broadly assert that it has been 
embezzled; the better-informed, admitting that it has 
been expended for the state, still complained of the con- 
cealment of the expenditure till the last moment. This 
was not astate of things for levying a forced contri- 
bution. The German peasants are very close-fisted, 
and the Prussian Government found them so. 

On the Sth of June, it became manifest that the Diet 
was unpopular. Spending its time in idle talk, or dull 
as useless, it did nothing. Sensible men began to dream 
of a Prussian 15th May. The people grew dissatisfied, 
and the event of the day added not to their good hu- 
mour, It was the taking of his seat by the Prince of 
Prussia. While an irregular discussion was going on, as 
to whether one of the bureausshould take a section of the 
constitution into consideration, or whether three mem- 
bers from each bureau should sit as a committee to 
examine the whole plan, the speaker was interrupted by 
a loud shouting outside. In a few moments afterwards 
the Prince of Prussia entered, to the great astonishment 
of all the deputies. Some members on the right rose 
to receive him, but from the left many voices called out, 
** Keep your seats.”” ‘The Prince, who wore a general’s 
uniform, took his seat on the front bench, to the right 
of the President. As soon as the speaker in possession 
of the Chamber had concluded, his Royal Highness de- 





manded a hearing, and ascended the tribune, the Pres, 
dent requiring attention from “ the deputy of the Wig. 
sitzer district,’’ who had the parole. aii 

His Royal Highness said—* In virtue of the eleetign 
in which the choice fell upon me, I am entitled to take 
my place among you. I should have done so before, 
but yesterday was a day of horror,* which retained me 
rin‘the bosom of my family. I appear here now, firs, 
to express my thanks for the confidence which has beep 
shown me, and next, to meet with a hearty weleome yoy 
who are united here from all the provinces and all the 
classes of the kingdom. It is not Prussia alone, but 
the whole world, that is watching this Assembly. With 
our King we are to settle the form of that constitution 
which for generations to come is to fix the destiny of 
the Prussian people and their sovereigns. What ay 
important task! But the more lofty the mission with 
which you are entrusted, the more sacred must be the 
spirit and the idea which should guide our discussions, 
The constitutional monarchy is the form of governmens 
which the King has prescribed to us; to that constite. 
tion I will devote all my powers, as I have ever devoted 
them to the established Government under other ein 
cumstances. My character is known to you; all 
energies have been consecrated to the welfare of our 
native land. So I stand now in the midst of you, ready 
to assist in bringing the task before us to a happy con 
clusion. May the sentiment I have expressed be shared 
and adhered to by all; then will our work succeed and 
be productive of blessings to the whole of our common 
Fatherland. May my appearance among you for this 
purpose be a fortunate one; may we, by our united ap 
plication and activity, develop all those conditions 
which are hoped and expected from us. My other 
duties will not allow me to attend your discussions re. 
gularly; I must request the President, therefore, t 
summon my proxy to your sittings. May we all be 
guided by the spirit of our old Prussian motto, ‘ With 
God for our King and Fatherland!’ ”’ 

The Prince then left the hall. On his departure, no 
expression of feeling of any kind was made, either by 
applause or disapprobation. 

M. Behrend then made a motion, to the effect, that 
the combatants of the 1Sth and 19th March had de- 
served well of the country. This was rejected. The 
consequences were painful. On the LOth, the town was 
in an uproar ; dense crowds appeared round the arsenal 
A barrel of powder was captured by the people; andj # 
if for a hint to the Constituent Assembly, a vast 
collected round the house of M. Emanuel Arago, the 
French Ambassador, crying “ Vive la Republique Frar 
caise!” To add to the meaning of this, the Marseillaw 
was sung. 

A deputation, meanwhile, went up to the Chamber, 
in the name of the sovereign people, to demand ther 
cognition of the Revolution. They were sent away 
some asperity. The consequence was an i 
amount of anger in the people, who had earned for tbe 
Deputies the nght to meet where they were ; and # 
ended, as seems usual now in all Continental 
in a regular insurrection. . 

On the 14th, the Berliners returned to disorder ane 
tumult, after three days of repose. The determinaiia® 
which had been made by the authorities to keep the sas 








* Anniversary of the death of the late king. bad 
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sani the Singing Academy clear was carried out; 200 
wai'were placed in the vicinity, so as to close every ap- | 
. another battalion held the grove of trees behind | 
the University, called the Castanien-wald; and others | 

reade, in other parts of the city, to hold the Pots- 
dm and Brandenburg gates, in case of any serious” 
gorement. ‘There was also a sufficient number kept 
for patrol duty, with instructions to disperse every dis- 
orderly assembly. 

But the crowd, which had been in the habit of resort- 
ing to the Chamber every day of its sitting, to hold 
counsel in the shade of the Castanien-wald, on arriving 
at the usnal place of meeting, this morning, found it 
garded by a hedge of bayonets, through which there 
was no passing. ‘They were thus driven to stand on the 
ead Unter den Linden, on the hard stones, with 
Hueher’s statne on one side of them and Scharnhorst’s 
an the other, and over their heads a hot sun—a very 
uncornfortable position for passing some seven or eight 
hours. Between twelve and one o’clock, therefore, they 

ed towhat provedthegreat achievement of the day. 

Some time, indeed a fortnight ago, when General 
Aschoff was commander of the Civic Guard, he, or some 
of the authorities, proposed to lessen the number of men 
requited on duty every night in the palace, by erecting 
iron gates at the front entrance, on the Schloss-platz, of 
one of the two large courts round which the palace is 
built, that it might be shut in by night. There was’ 
some opposition to the proposal at the time, partly from 
the suspicion with which every act of the authorities 
was regarded, partly because the public has a right of 
way through the palace-courts from the Schloss-platz to 
the Last-garten. Nevertheless, the gates were made and 
fixed, and may have been in their place for some days. 
They were rather strong and heavy, but it would seem 
not strong enough, for now they have been demolished. | 

What led to the attack is not precisely known, but it 
is thought to have originated with a portion of the 
erowd on the Linden, or with the students of the Uni- 
versity. How the guard on duty allowed the gates to 
be wrenched from their fastenings—a process that must 
have required immense foree—is equally impossible to 
explain, except that many of the citizens themselves 
considered these grilles as an invasion of public right. 
A large reinforcement arrived, as usual, after the mis- 
chuef was done, and resolutely closed the entrances 
against all the peacefully disposed. 

As soon as they were torn down, the gates were raised 
om the shoulders of a party of young men, and carried 
© trumph to the University, in front of which the 
crowd had gathered, as if expecting something out of 
the ordinary course. They were received with loud 
ebeering from the mob, and a partial waving of hats | 
from the balcony of the building; the gates were depo-. 
uted in the hall, where they were suffered to remain. 

A correspondent of a journal writes—“The perpetual | 
feeurrence of these tumults created in the once quiet | 

ners a love of excitement. A day without some 
tale ‘ng movement appeared dull and tame, so shame- 
¥ 80on do men grow demoralized. This morning, it | 
¥45 not uncommon to hear in the casual greeting of two 
mus, after disposing of the two last topies of conver- | 
‘ttiom—the thunderstorm and the advance of the Rus- | 
— remark, in a tone of approval, ‘ Things look 
. > “gain to-day!’ But such life is of the galvanic 
kind, wunatural and painful to contemplate,” 
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There were reports that the National Assembly would 
remove its sittings to Potsdam; that it would separate 
into two bodies ; that a large number of deputies had 
resigned their funetions, and departed for the provinces, 
Many members, certainly, left Berlin for the holidays, 
but they have returned again. 

In the National Assembly, the attack on the depu- 
ties was the chief subject of discussion. A statement 
was read, drawn up by the President Milde, for the 
ministry. It described the attack on Baron Arnim and 
Pastor Sydow. It added, that there were some reasons 
to believe the whole affair was planned, and a searching 
inquiry was demanded. None of the persons who com- 
mitted the assault have been discovered; indeed, the 
report of the president states that the guard refused to 
vo to the assistance of Baron Arnim. <A project of 
law was proposed, declaring the Assembly itself and the 
persons of its members inviolable; an attack on the 
Chamber to be made high treason; an assault on a 
member to be punished by imprisonment, varying from 
three months to three years. A suggestion for remov~ 
ing the sittings from Berlin was opposed as impolitie,: 
by M. Camphausen. Against the project of a new law, 
it was argued that there was no want of legal enaet- 
ments ; what was deficient was the power of enforcing 
any of those existing. 

Meanwhile, the attempts of the Burgher Guard to dis- 
perse the crowds in the streets, according to their im- 
structions, occasioned bloodshed. A number of workmen 
went late in the afternoon to the Minister of War, with 
a demand for work or money. The guard summoned 
them to disperse. On their refusal, the guard charged 
with the bayonet, and five men were wounded. 

The intelligence of this attack spread like wildfire 
throughout the city, and masses gathered with incon- 
ceivable rapidity in the vicinity of the arsenal and the 
palace. 

The Castanien-wald became thronged, the péople 
being literally packed in it. They were addressed itt 
the most inflammatory style by several orators, one of 
whom recommended them to rush on the patrols of cifi- 
zens, and disarm them ; one, whose advice was followed, 
recommended them to storm the arsenal, and obtain 
arms thence. The crowd moved in a body, how led no 
one could tell, towards the arsenal, and were closing 
round it, when two musket-shots were fired, and two 
men fell wounded, it is said, but slightly. Whether the 
shots were fired by the citizens or the regular troops, 
who hold the building in their joint keeping, is not 
known. The mob instantly fled, erying, “ To arms,” 
and “ Barricades,’—-words which, from thousands of 
voices, have a strangely terrible sound. | 

The night was passed in terror and alarm; but, thougis 
distinguished by another daring act on the part of the 
populace, which, by its success, showed how completely: 
the Government was paralyzed, there was no direct eol- 
lision or further bloodshed after the firing in front of 
the arsenal, between nine and ten o'clock. Seared by 
their own act, and what threatened at the moment to 
he the consequences, when the crowd retired euraged, 
after being fired on, the citizens were seized with a kind 
of panic, their leaders wavered, and, afraid to follow up 
the violent tactics of the afternoon and evening, they 
into the other extreme, and let everything take 
its own course. The firing at the arsenal was’ the be- 


ginning of the affair, It sppeary that the firing Way 
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from the battalion of citizens drawn up in front of it ; 
the order, it is said, was given by Major Benda. One 
man was killed, and four wounded, of whom two are 
since dead. Had the discharge been more fatal, the 
barricades would have risen again to a certainty; as it 
was, the danger of a general rise of the people induced 


the citizens, already, it should be borne in mind, divided, 


in opinion as to the measures of repression, to pause. 
They gathered round Major Benda, and accused him 
loadly of forcing on a state of anarchy ; his sword was 
snatched from him, his authority ceased, and the citizens 
acted on their own impression of the fitness of things. 
The battalion withdrew from the posts around the ar- 
senal, and, as it appeared afterwards, the little garrison 
in the interior vacated the building, which was left 
wholly without protection. To make up for this remiss- 
ness, an unusually large force of the citizens was or- 
dered on duty at the Brandenburg-gate, where no attack 
was probable, as it is in the most quiet part of the city, 
and has nothing bevond it but the Thiergarten, a pro- 
menade at that honr nearly deserted. The patrols 
through the city were continued, but they no longer at- 
tempted to disperse the crowds ; on the contrary, they 
entered into conversation with them, and where the 
people expressed any doubts of their intentions, they 


rang their steel ramrods in the barrels of their muskets | 


to show they were unloaded. There were rumours of 
some barricades having been built, but beyond one 
feeble attempt in the Leipziger-strasse there is no con- 
firmation of them. As there was no continued attack 
on the people, there could not, after the first alarm of 
the firing was over, be any motive for raising them. 
But, after drifting here and there without any definite 
object, the erowd, soon after eleven o'clock, appeared to 
have got a hint that the arsenal was abandoned. They 
¢ollected round it again, and it was resolved to storm it. 
To men, even with no armed resistance to encounter, it 
was no easy thing to do. The windows of the ground- 
floor are closed inside with heavy shutters, lined with 
thick plate-iron; the doors are all equally strong. But 
a large beam of timber was procured, and, having been 
slung between a party of 30 or 10 men, was applied to 
doors and windows in the manner of 
The shutters did their duty well, for, though the sound 
of the heavy blows could be heard for a considerable 


distance ahove the shouts of the people, and were even || 
mistaken for the reports of musketry, four windows | 


defied all the attacks; glass and woodwork were split 
and shattered, but the iron held out; a fifth gave way, 
and through it the crowd entered, and in a few ininutes 
were masters of all the military stores and ammunition 
the building contained. The search on the ground-floor 
discovered no weapons; but several pigs of lead, pro- 
vided for casting bullets, were carried away in various 
directions, whither no one seemed exactly to know; there 
were also some cannon there, but thev were left, as too 
heavy for removal. 
muskets was found, seized, and forthwith divided among 
the invading party; the stock was not so great as ex- 
pected; for since the former distribution the Government 
has not placed any others there. 


session of the building till one o’clock, and then retired. 
But quiet was not perfectly restored the whole night. 
Numerous patrol parties crossed the city in every direc- 
tion, The troops, too, were called inte requisition, and at 
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daybreak the apparition of a troop of lancers created ay 
alarm, and the tocsin was sounded from all the 
Had the Rassians been entering the city, the terror could 
not have been greater. When the arsenal was st 

the military were called out. They only arrived in time 
to see the last of the storming party departing; but 
succeeded in rescuing a few muskets from the hands of 
those who had stayed in the building a little toy 
Karly in the evening, a deputation of students Waited on 
the Minister of War, to demand a full arming of the 








a hattering-ram. | 


In the upper story, the depdt of. 


From 700 to S00 js | 
reported to be about the number. The crowd held pos- 


'|people. The whole deputation was arrested, and detain. 
{ed in custody ult the morning. Jn the meantime, the 


|| people seized the arms themselves in the manner de. 
'|seribed. The University was closed on the 15th. The 
|part the students played, now ranging ihemselves on the 
iside of order, and then as suddenly countenancing some 
defiance of the Government, seemed incomprehensible, 
During the day the citizens preserved an appearanee 
of order. Several arrests were made, but there being ng 
central power, everything seemed governed by accident, 
A strong force was posted round the National Assembly 
in the morning; but at the opening of the sitting, the 
President read a communication from Major Blessom, 
which created the utmost astonishment. He informed 
the Chamber that he had ordered the number of men 
required to take their posts round the hall, but after the 
events of vesterday he could not guarantee the safety of 
the Assembly. The guard had the proper orders, bat 
he could not promise they would obey them ; just as lit. 
tle could he say they would do their duty if they did! 
A second letter from him, apparently later written, stated 
that the 4th, 5th, and 7th battalions had volunteered for 
the duty, and on them he thought he could rely. 

M. Camphausen then stated the measures the Go 
vernment was prepared to take for the protection of the 
Assembly. As it appeared the existing force could not 
be depended on, it proposed to call out the 3d hattalion 
of the Berlin Landwehr (consisting of men who have 
served their time in the regular army, but are still liable 
for extraordinary service,) to mount guard along with 
‘the citizens. A new organization for the Civic Guard 
‘itself was resolved on, and the formation of a special 
| protective foree for the Chamber was contemplated. 
| A stormy debate ensued. The left, the Opposition, 
| declared such extraordinary measures were unworthy d 
a popular representative Assembly; it would end b 
every member being obliged to walk home under ™ 
armed escort. Their best protection was a perfect com 
fidence in the people; but it was no wonder, considering 
the nature of their diseussions and votes, that the sus 
_picions of the people had been excited. A deptty, 
| named Uhlich, formally moved that the Assembly should 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 








declare that it did not require any armed guard, but thst 
it placed itself under the protection of the people of 
Berlin. M. Miiller inquired how it was that, among 
people remarkable for their trusting disposition, distea* 
and suspicion had become universal? He attributed the 
fault to evervbody (at which everybody laughed). 
'|condemned their useless debates and motions, a@ 
|vised them to do something in reality, if they did 
wish to see their places filled by others. The 1 
of M. Uhlich was carried by a great majority; it #% 
of course, equivalent to a defeat of the Governmetit. ” 

The Assembly then entered on a discussion 88 to the 
best means of hastening the progress of the debate 
the constitution, It was then proposed to forms 6 
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gission of twenty-four; three members to be named 
om each of the eight bureaux, to take the draught into 

ion, to make alterations in it, or to draw up an_ 
atirely new one ; the constitution, thus amended and 

, to be submitted to the whole Chamber. The | 
Ministrv, through M. Hanseman, opposed the motion, | 
# wuch more likely to cause delay than progress; but | 
on the division the Government was again defeated, the | 
sumbers being—for the motion, 188, against it, 142. 








AUSTRIA. 


Tur events connected with Austria have been in' part. 
dinded to in our general view of the Revolution in- 
Barope, but we must now become narrator. In the 
first place, Vienna, the capital, claims our attention. | 
Here exist several parties—that of Metternich and the 
ad Conservatives, that of moderate progress, and that 
ofthe Republic. This latter is not as vet powerful. It) 
rarelyis, except in constitutional countries, where people, . 
having a slight taste of liberty, feel a desire to have the 
whole article. We accordingly find, on the 18th of May, | 
that Hafner, the editor of the Constitution, Maller, a 
wllaboratevr, and 'Touvora, both newspaper writers, had | 
heen apprehended for endeavouring to proclaim a repub- 
lie, and had been taken under a strong military escort | 
to the prison on the Alser Glacis; they were followed | 
by a large number of persons, but no attempt at a rescue | 
had been made. Everywhere the same—the press, in| 
advance of its readers, seeks to carry us on to the w///-. 
na thule. But let the press have patience—the good | 
time iscoming. ‘The fact is, the flight of the Emperor | 
give hopes to the Reyublican party, which they were 
wivise to entertain, as the absence of the monarch was | 
far more against them than his presence could have | 
been. Credit took alarm; on the 20th a great rush on| 
the bank occurred, which, however, ceased when it was | 
well met. Order gradually became restored. But the | 
court party was hard at work, and bills appeared on. 
every wall, demanding the return of the Emperor. A 
cumarilla, composed of the aristocratic, jesnitical, and 
Panslavist party combined, was said to be at work. | 
On the 24th, the University dissolved itself as a poli-| 
teal body ; on the 25th a proclamation of the Emperor | 
appeared ; on the 26th an insurrection. he reactionary 
party fancied they had gained the day. A strong mili-| 
tary force was ordered to march to, and occupy, Vienna | 
during the night of the 24th. Early on the morning of 
the 26th of May, the Academical Legion, though an| 
essential part of the National Guards, and guaranteed | 
by the constitution, received orders to disband within | 
Weaty-four hours, and to surrender their arms. Their | 
comtuander, Count Montecuculi, came to the University, | 
and called upon the students to obey. They refused | 
comply, relying on the influence they had with the | 

¢. It was next resolved to isolate the students, 

tad the gates of the town were shut, and guarded by | 
tops of soldiers. The workmen from the suburbs 
the gates amidst volleys from the military. 
persons, one citizen among them, fell on the spot. 
as the signal for a general insurrection. The stu- 
a ne neon Barricades were Con- 
The Wicks or te in was sounded, and the rappel beaten. 
population rose as one man. The 

lown, nay, every street, was a fortress. Large 


| 
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Were heaped in every window, ready to be thrown 
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of the assailants, a workman, was killed. 


four regiments. 
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down on the military, if occasion required it. Women’ 
laboured ; ladies waved flags from every window. The 
poorer classes showed themselves traly great. No vio- 
lence to persons or property took place, in spite of the 
fearful excitement which reigned throughout. At ten 
o'clock, a.m., all the communications were interrupted, 
and a collision shortly afterwards ensued hetween the 
people and the troops. The former stormed the Rathe- 
thurmthor, from whieh they drove out the troops, who 
retired on the glacis, and occupied all the bastions. One 
This state of 
things lasted until night without further hostilities. At 
Windischgratz, three miles distant from Vienna, were 
The affair ended by the complete vie- 
tory of the people, who demanded—1l. The mainte- 
nance of the Academical Legion. 2. The removal of 
all soldiers to a distance of four leagues from Vienna. 
3. The return of the Emperor, or, in his place, of an 
Imperial Prince, to Vienna, within eight days. These 
conditions were granted, and the ministers issued the 
following proclamation :— 

“The Council of Ministers acknowledge the extraordinary jane- 
ture, which rendered the formation of a joint committee of citizens 
and students indispensable to the maintenance of the order and 
safety of the city, and the rights of the people. The Council of 
Ministers ratify the resolutions which the said committee took on 
the 2Gth inst., to the following extent: — 

“1. The posts at the gates are to be manned exclusively by the 
national and civic guards, and the academic legion. The Ware 
offiee, being a military post, remains oceupied by the soldiers. 

“2. Only the military required for this service shall remain aa 
the town; the other troops will be ordered to march as soon as 
possible. 

“3. Count Hoyos remains, under condition of legal treatment, 


| under the surveillance of the civic committee, as bail for these pro- 


mises, and the conquests of the 15th and 16th of May. 

“4. Those who bear the guilt of the event of the 26th of May 
shall be placed before a court of justice. 

“5. The Council of Ministers invokes his Majesty, most pres» 
singly, either to return to Vienna at his earliest convenience, or, in 
case his imperial Majesty's health should prevent him, to appoint 
one of the Princes as his representative. 

“The Council of Ministers have, at the same time, te mvite the 
new committee to instruct them (the Ministers) as to the pledges 
that can be given to his Majesty for his own and the imperial 
family’s safety. 

“The Council of Ministers place, likewise, the whole of the 
property of the state, and that of the court, and the publie baild- 
ings, collections, institutions, and corporations in the town, under 
the protection of its inhabitants, and of the new committee. The 
latter are independent of any other authority. But they have also 
the full responsibility of the maintenance of pubhe order and quiet, 
and the security of persons and property. 

“The Council of Ministers have finally to deelare that their 
duties, they being but provisionally entrusted with them, can only 
he continued to be discharged till his Majesty aceepts their resig> 
nation, or till the said find themselves deprived of the 
mans, with full security of passing their resolutions, and exetut- 
ing them under their own responsibility. 

“ For the Council of Ministers, 


“ PILLERSDORE.” 


Council 


“ Vienna, May 27.” 


This appeared satisfactory, for, on the 29th, business 
was resumed, the barricades were cast down, and quiet 
once more prevailed in a city as turbulent almost as 
Paris. On the 3lst Mav, the inhabitants were celebrat- 
ing the king’s birth-day, while he was treating a deputa- 
tion with insolent disdain. Meanwhile, to counteract 
the efforts of the court party, 140 students departed to 
their homes, to explain the truth to the peasantry. 

On the 2d, the Committee of Public Safety decided, 
by an overwhelming majority, to prosecute the wathor Of 
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the attempted reaction of the 26th May. On the 3d, 
an attempt to form a garde mobile very nearly caused a 
collision, as the workmen conceived the object to be to 
weaken their numbers. About this time, the talk of an 
abdication began. The Archduchess Sophia, an ambi- 
tious and active woman, appears to have been the prime 
mover of it. The position of Austria was serious, 
Hungary, if not separated, demanded to be recoguised | 
as akingdom. Germany demanded supreme rule over’ 
all. The Sclavonic empire was hard at work, and the | 
following combination was talked of :—Hungary proper | 
to retain her own government; Transylvania to have hers | 
restored ; Croatia and Lilyria to form a third system; | 
Istria and Dalmatia a fourth: Bohemia to have Moravia, | 
with the acknowledgment of her provisional government, 
&e. The capital of the Sclavonie empire, rice Austria | 
resigned, would be Pesth, instead of Vienna | 

| 





BOHEMIA. 


Tuts country appears to be one of the troubles of the 
Austrian empire. Divided into Germans and Tshees, a 
rivalry has long been slumbering. On the flight from 
Vienna, a party proposed to carry on the Selavonie 
movement for the Emperor’s benefit, but in vain. ‘The 
Bohemians were thoroughly anti-German. Not a can- 
didate or an elector came forward at Pracue at the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly at Frankfort,* 
and Count Thun summoned a Bohemian Diet. On the} 
29th, the news came of the insurrection of Vienna, and 








* The following, written on the spot, will be read with interest :-— 
** From the whole city only three votes were tendered, candidates 
there were none, and the populace were so exasperated that the elec- 
tion should have been proposed at all, that they will hear of nothing 
less than expelling the Governor, who had issued the direction for 
holding it. Large patrols of the National Guard traversed the streets 


| 





banee to call for their interference. 
* The Gerwian inhabitants of the Bohemian capital have now de- 
elared that they, too, will have nothing to de with the election of | 


} 

till a late honr of the night; but, fortunately, there was no distur- | | June, 
| 
| 


members to the Frankfort Parliament. 
“On the 25th, a ‘grand festival of fraternity’ } 
sfest) was held in the Baumgarten (a publie resort about half-an- 
hour's walk out of the town), to celebrate the reconciliation between 
the two parties. Several thousand persons assembled, and innumer- 
able red and white flags (the Bohemian colow 


or two black and vellow the Austnan 


(Verhridterung- | 
| 
} 


‘ tozether with one |} 


, were waving among the || 
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Bohemia became at once, de facto, independent, Count 
Leo Thun informed the National Committee of Prague, 


had constituted a provisional government. The mey 
were, Palatey, Albert, Wostiz, Strobach, Borroch, Bray. 
ner, and Rieger—all Sclavonics. On the 30th, the Sea. 


town preseuted a singular aspect. The streets were 
filled with strange costumes—Polish, Croatian, Dalmg 
tian, Ilyrian, Servian, and, above all, the Russian, Ay 
able writer remarks ; “ Here are the astounding results 
lof this act. Poland no longer exists as a Eur 
‘question. She will rally to the Sclavonic kingdom g 
‘kingdom founded by the Sclavonic aristocracy against 
| the German democracy. The German provinces of Aus. 
'tria would be powerful to the House of Hapsh 
‘unless, by an alliance with Russia, she takes them back 
hy force of arms, Misfortune to the King of Prussis, 
if he does not detach himself from Russia,” | 
It is, however, a question whether the Sclavoniec more. 
ment he aristocratic. A person writing from Prague says: 
“The Selavonic Congress is open: 160 deputies bara 
arrived. They were received by a commission, which 
had at its head a Panslavist flag, as well as a Bohemian, 
A popular féte was given to them. All the Sclayanig 
races were represented, from the Russians to the Se. 
vians. A great centre of liberty is then starting up oa 
the very flanks of Russia.” The advocates of a vas 
united Germany, made up of all the fragments, Prussia, 
Austria, and all the little States, are always calling the 
Sclavonics reactionists, and doing everything to by 
| them into disrepute; but a great Sclavonic Republic 
/may yet astonish the world, and give an energetic reply, 
Things went on in an undecided way until the 2th 
All had been uncertain for some days. It was 
rumoured that Russia was about to interfere in ope 








‘sense, France in another; but on the 12th a crisis &- 


‘curred; and after a conflict, in which many lives, haye 
‘been lost, and Prague bombarded, German supremacy 
has been restored. 
| sintenen 
| TURKEY IN EUROPE, 

Tir position of conntries near at hand, such as 


that, with the consent of the authorities of Bohemia he 


yonic National Assembly was opened at Prague by a 
grand mass, in which the Servian popes officiated, The 


green trees. The students, no less prominent here than in other | | I’rance, Italy, ana Germany, must not draw our ab 
places, sang a number of patriotic songs ( Bohemian, of course), and | tention from what is passing in other parts of Europe, 
accompanied their libations of beer by repeated and vociferous toasts | particularly of Turkey in Europe, where, as in other 


in honour of the leaders of the Tshechish party. Indeed, some Ger- 
mans who were present observed, that it was much more like the 


celebration of a triimmph obtained by the Bohemians over their rivals | 
than of a feast of fraternity between the two. The latter. however, || events has been little changed. 


are numerically so infenor to the others, that all continued opposition 
would be useless. 

* The meeting of the representatives of the Sclayonie races in- 
habiting the various provinces of Austria is to take place on the 
3Ist.  Sclavonians not belonging to Austria are also invited to be 
present. 

“Tt is not true, as has been asserted, that the Bohemians refuse 
to send deputies to the Diet at Vienna, or that they decime to re- 
cognise the Constitution as altered on the 15th of May. Our cor- 
respondent was assured by one of the most able and distinguished 
leaders of the Tshechish party that they were well pleased with the 
alterations in themselves, but that they felt, at the same time, a strong 
Personal attachment to the Emperor, and were, consequently, not a 
Jittle incensed at the manner in which these last changes had been 
effected. On hearing the intelligence of the departure of the Im- 
pecial family from the capital, they lost no time in sending a depu- 
tation to express their indignation at the conduct of the Viennese, 
and to assure the monarch of their unaltered loyalty and attachment 


to his person,” 








countries, social and political reform have been accelt 
rated by the French Revolution. But the course 
The Moldo- Walle 


‘chians and Illyrians wish to-day for what they wish® 


| yesterday: the development of their nationality, Jibet: 
j 


ty, and civil equality—things never to be hoped for a 
long as Russian influence prevails on the borden 
the Danube. The interests of the Roumelian pope 
lation of European Turkey are coeval with those, 
the Turks, who long to see the Russian yoke, 
off their necks. We find, ever since the end of 
Hellenic war, a tendency to union on the part of 
Christian and Mussulman populations of 24 
The Christians everywhere prefer the latter @. 
Christian Russians, Lut then the Christian 
of the Danube only prefer the Turks as long # 
sustain them against the power of Russia, 
them in the attainment of nationality—tbe 
every enslaved nation of the earth, The 
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Vhich did not go direct to the public treasury, but 





wert Europe, the people, mastered by Byzan- 


eit is the Bulgarian Servians, the Bosnians, and | 
thé Montevegrins), heart-bound to the Croatians, to 
he Selavonics, and to the Dalmatians of Austria—the | 
Hans (that is, the Moldavians and the Walla- | 

fans), bound by ties of blood with the Transvlvani- | 
ais, Bacovinians and Bessarabians, have for some 
ime laboured in obscurity for the regeneration of) 
their races. Let us now examine what are their wants | 
aod wishes, not as a people, but as men, and how 


they view property and civil liberty, the basis of all | 


gocial and individual life. 

With regard to property, Turkey is in a peculiar 

tion. If we except the Servian principality, the 
ich and elegant Moldo-Wallachian Boyards, the 
privileged lords of the soil—if we except some cava. 
ers or sepoys, privileged to collect taxes in the Bul- 

srian and Roumelian villages—in fine, the few heirs 

ofthe ancient chiefs of clans, who have become great 

feudatories of Bosnia—the population of Turkey is 

everywhere in the equality of misery. It is on these 

sasants that everything depends. It was the pea- | 
sants of Servia, guided by such men as George-the- 
Black, and Milosch, who, from 1804 to 1812, set 

the example of those insurrections which revived | 
Servian independence. It was the peasantry, that | 
is the people, instraments of all good, who, under 
Theodore Viadimiresco, in 1821, drove out the Fan- | 
ariot princes from Roumelia, and awoke to life the 
Boyards. None have forgotten how many peasantry 
there were even among the Hellenic chiefs; in fact, 
the heroes of every insurrection for liberty in Turkey 
have been the peasantry, and it is certain for all who. 
know them, that the heart, the patriotism of this 
people, is yet alive. 

On how Turkey shall treat or ill-treat this popula. 
tion, then, depends her renovation or fall. What 
prospect there is can scarcely be understood, without 
an examination into the present position of property, | 
the key-stone of every political and social fabric, 
despite the philippics of Messieurs the Socialists. 

The social system of the Osmanlis, imposed by 
them as rulers, has been represented unfairly by 
Christian chroniclers. © The Turks, unlike the Ger-_ 
mans, Normans, and Huns, did not try to establish 
themselves violently on the soil, to divide it among 
them, and to attach the cultivators of the land as 
mere property. They went to work in two ways. ‘To 
those who became their vassals, they guaranteed their 
Tiberty and political institutions, and endeavoured by 
itsinuation rather than force to introduce their laws 
ind usages, leaving freedom, and exemption from | 
military service, to the Christians, on condition of 

‘ir paying compensation. Besides, if, in certain 
Provinces, the Mussulmans founded, under the name 
f tiamets, great fiefs, and timars, or little fiefs, in 
favour of Mussulman sepoys, this by no means neces- 

the servitude of the labouring population. 
were not deprived of their property, but merely 
made to pay taxes for it. It was a kind of impost, 





h induced in its train certain military duties on 
aie of the feoffees. Such was their position ; but 
a, utact with the Greek empire spoiled all. When 
Ae eTiors of the race of Osman took possession of 





and civilization, sighed under an inexpres- 
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sible confusion of ideas and laws; and feudalism, all- 
powerfal with the Greeks, already rife with the Al- 
banians, and Bosnians, had scarcely spared Moldo- 
Wallachia, Servia, and Balgaria. The sovereign 
rule of the emperors had introduced vast abuses, vena- 
lity, and injustice. The Sclavonie patronage had de- 
generated into hereditary aristocracy, the free pea- 
sants had become serfs. The Ottoman Empire, heir 
of Greece and Rome, had caught, as they fell, only 
the vices of both, which had its effect on the Turks, 
who degenerated into a venal aristocracy. At the 
same time that they adopted in its spirit, if not in 
its details, the mode of administration and taxation 
in force among the Greeks, they recognised the pri- 
vileges of the great feudatories of Bosnia, Albania, 
and Hellade, and they soon themselves instituted, 
under the name of Bey-loohs, vast fiefs, founded on the 
servitude of the peasants, and which soon changed 
the right of the z/amets and timars to collect dues, 
into the power to demand personal service. 

Hence the ills which have fallen on the population 
of Turkey, and upon the empire ; hence the intoler- 
able tyranny of the Pashas, who were civil and mi- 
litary governors, and tax-gatherers, all in one; hence 
the audacious license of the sepoys and beys, and the 
sufferings of the rayas. Versecuted, the poor pea- 
sauts left their families to turn robbers, or flee to 
the more paternal rule of Austria and Russia, Selim 
Mahinood felt these disorders, and scught to remedy 
them by extirpating the Bey-loohs, aud destroying 
the venality of the Pashaliks. Wherever they have 
been successful, the spirit of democracy has re-ap- 
peared in the re-construction of the municipalities 
supposed to be extinct. But all has been incongru- 
ous; and, if we except the principalities of the Da- 
nube, there is in Turkey no legislation with regard 
to property. In the place of written-laws, there are 
usages, customs, and facts, which are somewhat of 
a mixture between the clan and military feudalism, 


‘las in Bosnia, and the Sclavonic community-——as in 


Bulgaria and Roumelia. <A still more uncertain 
semi-paternal state of things is found in the moun- 
tainous regions of Macedonia. As to the principali- 
ties of the Danube, those of the left-bank, Moldavia 
and Wallachia, are under the regime of acode which 
is a mixture of western feudalism, and the Byzantine 
hierarchy ; that of the right bank, Servia, enjoys 
freely the blessings of individual property. 

At bottom, there are three distinct principles—the 
Mussulman principle, which reigns by the conqueror’s 
right; the Sclavonic principle, which has among the 
Bulgaro-Servians the life of tradition; the Roman 
principle, which is not wholly extinet among the 
Wallachians. The Roman principle does not ex- 
clude aristocracy, while the Sclavonic and Mussulman 
principles, which have many points of contact, lead 
logically to democracy, if but left to their free de- 
velopment. Thence two civilizations, two distinet 
societies: one Moldo-Wallachian and aristocratic ; 
the other Ulyrian and Mahometan ; in Bosnia, an- 
archial ; in Bulgaria, uncertain ; in Servia, demo- 
cratic. 

The Moldo-Wallachian aristocracy is not an arite 
tocracy of birth ; unlike that of Hangary, it is net 
one of conquest; property commenced ou the Jeff 





bank of the Danube, in aneient Dacia, by being Raj 
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man and individual, and the present aristocracy roll 
arose by a bastard imitation of feudal Europe. 

In Moldo-W allachia, all publie functions, civil and 
military, give nobility unto the second generation. | 
Thus are the Bovards; while a second class, between | 
them and the peasants, is composed of the descend 
ants of the Boyards. The Bovards of the three de- 
grees have all the privilege of property. IT qnot 
from M. Hippolyte Desprez, to whose learning | am 
indebted for my facts, the following picture of the 
position of the Boyards :— Those of the three dk 
grees have all the privilege of property, equal fo 
all, with the unequal privileges of the right of clee 
tion over eligibility by the Parliament and the Hos 
podarat. They are exempt from direct taxation and 
military service. The disinherited sons of the Poy 
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ards, little proprietors or free farmers, are in the 
rame position towards the state as peasants born of 
peasants. ‘The Moldo-Wallachian peasants, whose en 

franchisement began in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, are, in fine, not servilely attached to the 
gléhe ; they have civil, and certain municipal rights, 
in the bosom of their villages ; but, in virtue of the 
legislation violently imposed on the eountry by the 
Russians in 1834, without the consent of th: Turks, 
or the real assent of the nation, the whole of this 
class romains deprived of the right of fre property, 
The peasants are farmers in perpetuity of a ‘small 
portion of the seignorial land, and cultivate the other 
by way of corvecs or charge; the one must suftice 
for their modest wants, the other enriches the Rov 

ard, and enables him to rival with southern Russia, 
and at the same time aid the wants of the famishing 
West. The peasant not only supports the idle Boy 

ards, but pays pretty well all the charges of the 
State; he pays all direct taxation, and serves in th: 
national army. What support does he find, by way 
i- of compensation, in public power None, exeept 


Aci being tried by the tribunals, instead of in Anstria dy 
i: a manorial torisdiction We must add. howeve: 
that these tribunals are naturally composed of Rox 


ards, who cannot throw ofl th: spirit of caste, and ar 
a not inaccessible to corruption. Such is Roumetiar 
eocrets in Mold. \W allachia rich, elegayr t. and yp 
lished at the summit, but miserable and suffering at 
the bottom: but still enlightened enough and active 
enongh to walk afar off in the traces of the peopl 
of the west, and by the same roads. 

Crossing the Danube, we are in Illyria, with its 
three distinct divisions ot Tureo Sclavonicciy lization 
Bosnia behind, Servia ahead, Bulgaria progressing 
slowly. In Bosnia, on the destruction od the Bogs, 
democracy made an effort; but war enabled thé 
soldiers to retain a portion of their property and in 
flmence. While a few peasants became freeholders, 
others may be said to have become only life and copv- 
holders, while the majority remained in servitude 
i” Tn many places, the Bosnian peasants could hard), 
rf sav whether thev cultivate as freemen or as serfs 
nothing is defined, for the sword often cuts the gordian 
knot, 

In Bulgaria, there are not the same remains of a 
tanded and military aristocracy. Every shadow ot 
Beg privileges has disappeared. The Spahis are 
alone tolerated, and their power has been completely | 
annulled by the reforms introduced into the military 
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constitution of the empire. Below the small clase of 
Spahis, we find the manners and customs of ancient 
Illyria. Beside the peasant, who is a Proprietae 
and a Christian, who pays all taxes, and the hovateh 
to the Government and Spahi dues, we find vit 
with their land in common. The land belongs to 
the municipality—all are proprietors of all. They 
are in Bulgaria all the elements of as perfect a de. 
moeracy as in 5S rvia, whenever the institution of the 
Spahi shall have been wholly annihilated 

When the Servians, in the « arly part of the eng. 


itury, rose, with Tserny George at th ir head. the 
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Spahis, who oppressed their country; and whe 
under Milosch Obrenowitz, they gave themselvesa 


constitution, they were inspired by their traditions 
and some little light from mocern eivilization, WR 
losch. wholly uneducated, but full of sg od sense an? 
eloquence, was at first seduced by the laws and juris 


prudence of the Freneh empire; but tl Primitive 
simplicity of his nation required more real fraternity, 
more union, more equality, more political libertraig 
fact, simple democracy, without form. Mahmond 
undertook the task, and brought them back to their 
[vrian tradition. He. however, left not property 
with the vagueness of community. He knew'th 
force of individual possession, and made this th 
foundation of the new social system. Such was th 
basis of the Servian institution of 1828. Therear 
in that country no privileges, no classes—all are ffee- 
holders, all pay municipal and governmental taxes, 
according to their fortune ; the municipality of eark 
ti wnshi} decides the rates of each, and collects the 


Imposts without cost Justice is the same for all; 
there are no special tribunals; in a word, all the 
peasants are pr ypmietors, are free politically am 


civilly, and we may add, thanks to the simplicity a 


S 
manners, that i the propricters are peasants, 
! 


Sueh is the demoersev which has been substitate 
for the despetism of the Spahis., i. quality extsts 


not only in written codes, but in fact ; it is In even 
institution, and in every heart, as it must in ever 
‘ountry which enjoys th: blessings of the only pe 
feet social and po itieal system—demoeracy, . 
theories which we seek to apply, to a certain extem 
to the free monarchies ot Europe, eXIStT in practice t 
[Turkey : and we thus find Servia the oasis of Ber 
pean Turkev—the promised land which the Bulgaria: 
peasants dream oi, and towards which move in th 
dark Bosnians, Mussulmans, Christians, Osman 
and Illvrians. The democracy of Servia is, in fact 
the one suited to these primitive nations and whiek® 
practically, the carrying outof Arab civilization. Whit 
the Moldo-W allachians, by contact with civilizatios 
have passed a line which renders pure equality ae 
democracy impossible, the Sclavonic populations é& 
sire to be only placed on an equality with Servis. 
Miserable in the extreme, with a splendid and = 
most virgin soil, the unhappy peasants of Turkey. 
though rendered wholly so by bad government, ba 
shown a patience which has been the salvation © 
their masters. The few Osmanlis who reside B 
Constantinople and the Bulgarian cities, thougt © 
the conquering race, freely pay their imposts, 5 
show exemplary patience. If they havenet 
downs, carpets, elegant pipes, expensive arms, 
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we seen in the houses of the privileged proprietors, || 
they can, A! all events, clothe themselves decently, 
aod keep indiscreet eyes trom peering into the ir |) 
dwelling. surrounded by a hedge, and in which their || 
sme wife remains concealed, employed in her domes-| 
tk daties, and industry - As] : | | 

his religion are not in danger, he is a quict, happy 
mon. bie is rigid in the performance ot his daties ; | 


ong as the country and 


he works just enough to live, and passes the rest ot 
his time in grave conversation in the coffechouss 


shere he buries hims If in clouds of tobaceo-smok: 

or gives WA) to so) tary reveries, lie pavs iitiie at 

tention to } oblie afiairs. Ue has no social hatred, as 
‘nlands where there + xist a powerful} reda 


tocracy, a rich middle class, 


) lists nal bats ’ 

labour, He has no political hatred, L COUNTY 
. . > 5 —s 4 mn , s 

wholly apart fron. The tabor1eds pepulation 7 of cs 
es ‘ i : " 
the dynasty 01 (isman, born on the same dav ast 


gation. He loves his chiefs, knowing that al 

ire to every funcuion, and that no favour is im 
possible. lie feels the necessity of reforms, but 
trusts to their gradual progress, and does not agitat: 
himself about the maiter. 

The Bosnian peasants are the least distant from 
the habits of the Turks. But divided into believers 
ia Catholicism, Greek orthodoxy, and Islamism, they | 
perer have peace from religious quarreis. Religious 
quarrels - 
teaches peace; hich leads us to the conelusion, tha’ 
men who quarrel about it are insincere, unless th 
ignorant. But the Bosnian peasantsuffirs all the evils 
of civil war trom re ligie us Quarre ls. Half o} 
his harvest is neglected, to carry fre and sword into 
the next village. Where, then, is he to get bread / 
To the east, the rocks and plains of Servia are well 
guarded ; to the south, Albania is ready to repel 
pillage by pillage ; to the north and west, the mili- 
tary colonies of Mungary forbid all approach, or if|| 


strange-sounding werd, when 


y be 


his time | 


the Bulgarians venture To excesses, alwavs re} ly ] N 1] 
atremendous rocced. Bulgaria presents the aspect 

of acountry under the rale of terror. 
semble sombre and m« 


Lhe houses re 
nacing little citadels; posts of 
observation are established at the summits of trees, 
and along the roads. Whoever risks himself amid 
this population, always armed to atiack and to de. 
feud, runs a risk of paving dearly for his audacity, 
unless he knows well their habits, and be of perfect | 
simplicity of manner and appearance. The picture. 
4# completed by women, closely veiled, passing like 
shadows, and by streets in which you see none but a | 
few sinister boors gliding by, tall and athletic, with 
their hands ever on their pistol-baitts. | 
Une would: xpect, ander these circumstances, some | 
ited Political « bjects, but, really, it is difficult to de- | 
Sne them, | 
The Bosnians are, it is truc, straggling with anarchy, | 
Matiers aud serfs; but they are so blinded by 
hatred and ignorance as to be incapable of knowing 
Wants, and, consequenily, of uniting to obtain 
them. They are, perhaps, all the more dangerous to | 
the Government. which, every now and then, is com- |, 
pelled to put them down by an overwhelming armed | 
All that is needed to pacify them is the small || 
relutionary step of beginning the extirpation of || 
» and carrying it gradually on until the || 


WaBtry could be organised on tbe same basis as Ser- || 
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However, it is but teo probable that the Bes- 
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cnians have a long day of anarchy vet before them. 


(he Bulgarians and Servians, though naturally as 
warlike as the Bosnians, are, de facta, pacifie. A 
journey threngh the fields and green valleys ef Bal- 
garia—through the mountains and forests of Servia— 
everywhere shows us a simple and tranquil people, 
Kkude in appearance, they are infantine in fact; and 
, 2 


their loade ua } sts ls Are Aas harr “S AS BDOVS, The la- 

: : : 

borious Duigarians and the free Seivians aim not at 
s homes are naked: a stone, in the 


alls, for a hearth: a few coarse 


es, and coarser beds—such is the furnitare ef 


aie WV 


, 
; 


s : Isut in all, we find democratic virtues, 
democratic happiness, hospitality, and peace. The 
Lb portion of Bulg iria is the same as that ef Ser- 
via; bat the difference in a political pot of view 
is great. Lhe Sorvians are wholly free, though, re- 
S| ig the sovercignty of the Sultan, the Balgari- 


a . vas. Bulgaria is in a state of deabt 
for the future, remembering the tyranny of the past. 
Pree, the laborious Bulgarian would be wealthy 

enslaved, he is peor. It will be readily andersteed 
that the Turkish Government is very differently re- 
garded in Servia and Bulgaria. The Servians are 
interested in being with Turkey, from fear of Russia, 
and because of their happiness. The Bulgarians, 
sutlering from the Spahis, are doubly irritated against 
the Sultan, when they gaze on Servian independence, 
Moderate as the tvranny of the Spahi now is, it 
lie is an absentee, who walks in only on 
rent dav, when he does not do it by power of atter- 
nev. He takes away a part of their riches, while 
the Servians keep lience the Bual- 
continually tortered by the desire te 
puhkdouks, and establish democracy, by 
which Bulgaria weuld enter mere freely imto the 
movement in favour of Ilyrian nationality, centred 
in Hungarian Croatia. 


CXUSTs, 


all they have. 
garians are 
destroy the & 


Lhis new and national legis- 
lation would have the precious advantage of remoy- 
ing from political passion the hotiest of its motives 
OL action, When the Servians rose ander J serny- 
George, they would have been contented with the raip 
Spahis and the right ot sell-administrahton, 
[he queston was 
only social, the blindness of the Tarks made at poli 
tical. The Servians then thonght of independence ; 
and, if they did not obtain it, they gaimed ut half-way, 
Perhaps long resistance to the Bulgarians may bas- 
ten the moment of complete separation between Tar- 
key in Europe and Turkey im Asia. 

Moldavia and Wallachia tend to the same end by 
another road. Thanks to the genias of the race, 
they have, while preserving their line of liberty, ae- 
quired the gravity of the Usmanli, and his pathence 
under privation, The Moldo-W allachian cultivators 
have gained much by peace ; they have come out of 
their caverns to live in huts, which, however, they 
still do with fear and trembling. The vidlages, Ble 
what smiling on the borders of the Danube, are som- 
bre in the central plains, and everywhere scattered. 
Cultivation liesdead from wantofhands. Lewever, 
except the steppes, the country is not wholly witheut 
animation. Womaa reigns in the Rowmaic hearth : 
she does the honours of the heuse—unveiled, aacom- 
cealed. The peasants are neither envious ner hate 
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as would the Bulgarians to day, 
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fat, and far from revengeful. In 1821, when they could 
haveexterminated the Boyards,theycontented them- 
selves with making their effeniinucya laughing- stock. 

Still, there are politico-sdcial questions mm Moldo- 
Wallachia. To use a humble phrase, the peasant 
knows that he is put upon. Less warlike than those 
just alluded to, his geographical proximity to Poland 
and Hungary has opened his eyes; and at the present 
moment no country is less prepared to continue suf- 
fering tyranny. Boyardism stands a good chance of 
being vanquished by democracy. 

The reforms needed are, to acknowledge the pea-| 
sant’s property in the soil, and to abolish the tho-! 
rough aristocratic injustice by which the rich Boyards | 
pay no taxes. The latter must do this, or perish. 
The complete freedom of the peasant can then be 
brought about gradually by mutual concessions, in 
order to avoid the sure danger of violent changes. 
But the Boyards must have the wisdom to begin, if 
they would not have it done violently. The benefits 
both to peasantry and masters would be incaleulable; 
the forced Jabour of the peasants being notoriously 
unproductive. The advantage would not only be 
immediate, but would prepare a brilliant future, 
would revivify the soil, and unite all classes. It will 
be well for the Roumaic patriots to attend to it, and 
if it be true that Roumaic interest is also Ottoman 
interest—if it be true that Moldo- Wallachia may be 
the boulevard of the empire on the Kussian side—if it 
be true that Turkey is half-lost, if these two princi- 
palities be feeble and invaded—the Sultan should 
energetically support this political and social revo- 
lution. 

The position of the Osmanli with regard to the 
people of the two banks of the Danube is clearand dis- 
tinet, despite apparent complications. Turkey must 
take into account the particular facts of these two! 
civilizations so distinct, and of the genius proper to 
the two races, Illyrian and Roumaic. There exists| 
in Romania a party both enlightened and devoted | 
to the Turks, who with firm notions on all questions | 
of reform only want the support of the Divan to’ 
succeed. With regard to the Illyrian populations, | 
all that is needed is to take them step by step to-| 
wards that social state, that positive aud practical | 
democracy, of which Servia has tasted the blessings, | 
and which s0 thoroughly amalgamates with the pri- 
mitive principles of Mussulman civilization. Strictly, 
it is not necessary that the political organization of 
Bosnia and Bulgaria should be exactly the same as 
that of the Servian principality. It is not indispen- 
sable that the Bulgarians and Bosnians should be at 
once governed by national princes. Changes in the 
legislation, in property, and with regard to munici- 
pal institutions, without which liberty is a mere 
sound, are the first matters of urgency. If the Sul-| 
tan would one day do more, if he would give to Bul- 
garia and Bosnia national princes, or kuezes, to re- 
place the Pashas, and constitutea federation, of which 
Constantinople should be the centre, aud the head, 
it would be a great and a sure act. But, now, the 
questions are freedom of person, and safety to pro- 
perty. 

| All this is a vital question for the Osinanli, who, 
unless they rise soon, must fall utterly, They have 














every clement of re-construction, as the young and 
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fresh nations;in their bosoms, Justice to hearty’ 
thirst for it, light to eyes that seek for it,” 
they need to give. “A bold unselfish polieyoay’ 
tain for the Ottoman empire vast hordes of w 
ready backed’ by a European power, to dori 
against Russia. Turkey has but one mode ofyyy 
vation. Russia is undermining and ruining ‘hey? 
more by the infusion of her detestable ideas of y , 
than by anything else, - Let the Turkish hla 
back the savage and unintelligent Czar, and takey 
the tenets of Karopean liberalism; let him beeapy 
a thoroughly constitationat and paternal monary 
and, in one hour, the Otteman empire is again great’ 
We shall eontinue monthly to watch thé pro” 
gress of this imteresting phase of the Revolution yg” 
Europe. ’ rns 





og 

ITALY.—THE PAPACY. er 

AMONG the most remarkable features in the 
sent tumultuous state of Europe is the position ad 
sumed by the Roman Pontiff, whose more thattfegi 
splendour and assumption contrast so strikingly With 
thehumble condition of the primitive bishops of owes 
Mankind are much too apt, in the affairs of 
world, to accept established facts, and to forget tie 
past in their admiration of the present. The proba 
bility, however, is, that the Pope will speedily 
descend to the level by which his predecessors, by® 
mixture of good fortune, policy, and crime, original 
rose. When the apostles committed the fortunes # 
Christianity to their successors, there was, as yetyfiel 
bishop in the capital of the Roman world, though thé 
ingenuity of modern learning may affect to diseover 
proofs of episcopal dignity in the humble elder'why 
overlooked the insignificant affairs of the Church @# 
that city. It was to the miseries and calamitiés@? 
the empire that the Roman bishops owed their ean 
tion. At first, they were mere inspectors or super 
tendents, who, in conjunction with their brethren 
sought to promote the interests of Christianity. 

By degrees, the troubles of the times andthe 
decay of paganism gave them courage to emerge 
from their obscurity, and assert claims of whieh, 
the outset, they would not have dared to dream? 
Wherever there is work to be performed, inen aw 
found to accomplish it. A succession of able priests, 
impolitic and unscrupulous, though some 
dowed with generous and distinguished quatities, aw 
trived to build up a fabric of secular power outel ae 
troubles and disasters of the times, contending samy 
times against the officers of the Eastern 
times against the Lombards, and sometimes 
those other barbarians who, in the decline oa 
empire, desolated the fair provinces of Italy.” pone 

ln ignerant ages and countries, he who 
to bear a commission from heaven is sure © 
attention, and sooner or later to be surrous 
followers. The Popes put forward the , 
gant pretensions, which they enlarged and meltipit 
in proportion as moral darkness thickened apeaat! 
them. ‘Lhey maintained that the keysof the cslegal 
kingdom had been commitied to theit keepingye® 
that, consequently, they had the power toadmisese™ 
clude men from heaven at their pleasure. In thomas? 
of helpless mental degradation imto which sho Che 
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had by degrees sunk, this extraordinary 
nd acceptance; and when it had taken root 
, it was not found difficult to transfer to 
world the sceptre which the popes affected to 
fin the other. From having at first been de. 
and persecuted, they had succeeded in com- 
toleration ; from toleration they have pro- 
weeded to equality with the civil power; from equality 
next rose to spiritual superiority; and, when 
this was admitted, they boldly completed their pre 
tensions—they boldly asserted their supremacy over 
all the states and sovereigns of the Christian world, 
whose authority became to be regarded as incomplete 
Vithout their sanction, and whom they could exclude 
from Christian communion, and remove from their 
thrones by a simple papal bull or edict. 

This state of things was continued throughout the 
whole of that period of modern history, which we 
denominate the middle ages. It has for some time 
been the fashion, among certain classes of thinkers, 
to,vaunt the arts and literature, the piety, devotion, 
ead ancouth energy of those obscure times. The 
preceeding is intelligible and natural. All those who 
possess more imagination than reason, and devotional 
tendencies stronger than their intellect, instinctively 
look back with reverence to a period in which the 
fapeifal and the picturesque prevailed over the ra- 
tinal and the true. But this is what may very pro- 
perly be termed the romance of religion. In the ages 
towhich we now refer, piety for the most part had 
g connection with virtue, and devotion to the tem- 
poral interests of the Church supplied the place of 
geod actions, and a general sympathy for mankind. 
Religion degenerated into an affair altogether formal 
and mechanical ; and the intercourse between heaven 
tad earth was regulated by audacious priests, who 
devoted men to perdition, or gave them passports to 
happiness according to their niggardliness or genero- 
tity towards the pope or the clergy. No age, how- 
ever, can be altogether without its learning or its 
philosophy, and the Catholicism of the middle ages 
possessed a certain modification of both. Ihe monks 
frst devoted themselves to the chronicling of the 
wets and miracles of the saints; and then, growing 


Weary of this species of amusement, betook them- | 


tives to the subtleties of what is called scholastic 
philosophy. Here they had discovered a ficld in 
which the greatest and most active minds might la- 
bour for ever, without producing any other result 
than prolonging darkness and perplexity. All the 
qeettions which had triumphed over the philosophers | 
fastiquity were debated and settled by the scholas- 
tea,who, by the help of an aceommodating logic, could 
“wpain everything to their own satisfaction. In this 
barren cirele the whole mind of Christendom moved 
fet ages, ono philosopher and divine following an- 
tther, tamely and blindfold, as the mill-horse follows 
eg tail. At such a period, it was not difficult 
the bishops of Rome, who, with their subordinate 
trey, enjoyed a monopoly of such learning as then 
ttisted, to assert and maintain their supremacy over 
fa Political system of Europe, whose most power- 
‘Prinees at first fostered their pride, and recog- 
their claims, against which they had afterwards 
Paanttl at the peril of their lives and thrones. The 
kings and the emperors of Germany were 
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among the earliest and strongestsupporters of the Pas 
pacy, in which for a while they found a usefal instra- 
ment. But as superstition became more and more 
diffused, and the mind of Europe more and more pros- 
trate, the bishops of Rome vaulted over the heads of 
kings, and forced them, with the affectation, at least, 
of humility,cringinglyto hold their stirrups while they 
mounted their horses. At that period, the Papacy 
had reached the acmé of its glory and power. It 
stood without a rival upon earth. In public, as well 
as spiritual affairs, the pope really stood at the head 
of the Christian world, if that world could be called 
Christian, in which Christ was forgotten, and a spa- 
rious worship of saints and images, and the most 
degrading idolatry of the supreme pontiff, had com- 
pletely taken the place of the religion taught by the 
Gospel. This astounding fact it is impossible to 
deny. As the emperors had been worshipped by 
the pagans of Rome, so the popes were worshipped 
by those ignorant and servile Christians, who in- 
herited all the superstition of their heathen ancestors. 
But the very splendour of the pomp, and greatness 
of the power, for which the popes were at this period 
distinguished, led directly to their overthrow. Where 
the military element of European society had been 
reduced to a state of comparative subordination by 
the failure of the Crusades, commerce and industry 
began gradually to re-assert their empire, which had 
disappeared with the overthrow of freedom in Gre- 
cian Rome; numerous small republics were estab- 
lished in Italy ; the laity became once more opulent 
and powerful. ‘Travelling, aud habits of business, 
begat industry and the love of study, which were 
soon followed by the revival of learning and philo- 
sophy. 

The Papacy, feeling the approaches of decay, at- 
tempted to crush or check the new intellectual move- 
ment, but it was too late. The fall of Constantinople, 
which seemed almost to threaten the extinction of 
Christianity, proved the most active cause of its re+ 
awakening. Several learned Greeks fled to the west, 
bringing along with them the relics of ancient litera- 
ture; and the philosophers, orators, and historians 
of Athens—those dead but sceptred sovereigns, whe 
still rule our spirits from their urns—sapped the foun- 
dation of the Popedom, and contributed onee more 
to the emancipation of mankind. Then followed the 
glorious struggle of the Reformation, when the right 
of private judgment was asserted by a number of 
intrepid men, first in England, and afterwards in 
Germany. The vast, unwieldy edifice of superstition 
was very soon assailed on all sides. Even in Italy 
itself, the first stronghold of spiritual despotism, men 
of daring temper arose, such as Dante, Alighiesi, 
Giovanni Boceacio, and Niccolo Machiavelli, whe 
hurled defiance in the teeth of the Papacy, aud la- 
boured unceasingly to dissipate the superstitious 
terrors upon which its empire rested. Wickliffe and 
Luther, Calvin and Zuinglius, undertook, at wide 
intervals, the accomplishment of the same glorious 
task, and by their united efforts emancipated Chris- 
tendom from the yoke of an idolatry more debasing 
than that of Paganism. From that time forward, the 
influence of the Papal State rapidly declined ; and 


Protestantism, operating directly or indirectly, im- 
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tendom; for even in those countries where it failed 
formerly to establish itself, it greatly modified and 
purified Roman Catholicism, by rendering priests 
ashamed of the arts by which they had previously 
imposed upon mankind. Compared, therefore, with 
what it formerly was, the Popedom itself may now 
be said to be Protestantised, because the intellectual 
movement, commenced in England and Germany, 
at length penetrated Italy, and was felt in the Vati- 
ean. The power of the pope, however, was essen- 
tially a tyranny, the very existence of which was 
incompatible with the assertion of reason. To this 
hour, to be rational and to be a Catholic, are things | 
impossible. You must abdicate the right of thinking 
for yourself ; must deliver your judgment, blindfold, 
into the hands of another, and suffer him to deter- 
mine for you inthe most momentous affairs respecting 
both this world and the next. 

As soon as the nations of Europe declined to make 
this self-sacrifice, the Papacy received its death-blow, 
and dwindled gradually, until, at the accession of 
Pope Pius the Ninth, it had almost ceased to exist 
as a political power. Even now, it may be doubted 
whether any effort which that pontiff can make will 
suffice even to prolong for a limited period the tem. 
poral sway of Rome, contracted and insignificant as 
it is. Its spiritual dominion is gone, past recall; for 





though a few weak men in great Britain are now 


, engaged in the endeavour to diffuse a sort of 
cal Catholicism, not ill-suited to amuse the minds og 
romantic young men and enthusiastic women, the 
system is too completely worn out to be ever again 
resuscitated ; and the ludicrous clamours which hagg 
_been raised about copes and surplices, rood-lofts ang 
| niches, tapers and altars, incense, and prayers for the 
dead, will only tend to accelerate the destruction of 
the Roman Catholic mythology; for it is impossible 
to call it areligion. In Italy, it may be politic t 
convert the pope into a temporal prince, provided he 
will formally relinquish his aérial dominions, in whie 
his predecessors have been able to brew so mapy 
storms for the troubling of the world below. By 
time and experience can alone show whether or nog 
the enterprise be practicable, The present pope is 





a well-meaning man, but seemingly not equal to the | 


exigencies of his position. For what he has effected, 
however, he deserves much credit, since he has had 
to encounter the opposition of a large body of bis 
clergy, and a no small number among the Jaity, 
One great act he has undoubtedly achieved, which 
, was that of separating himself from the antecedents 
of the Papacy by recognising the necessity for reform, 
and giving in his adhesion to the democratic prim 
ciple. For this he deserves the gratitude of Bx 
rope, Which, we trust, will keep him on his temporal 
throne, while the spiritual is dissipated to the winds, 








THE BATTLE OF PARIS. 


Tue month of June was destined not to end without 
leaving behind it the most bloody and awful scene of 
revolution ever seen since the reign of terror. At the 
moment at which I write it is not over, and no man can 
state the awful slaughter which bas taken place. I be- 
lieve the dreadful truth will never be known, but I am 
not exaggerating when I say that it has been a more 
sanguinary battle than that of Waterloo. Four thou- 
sand National Guards are known to be killed, but when 
the dreadful results of 150 cannon pouring their con- 
tents on more than 100.000 men for 48 hours are 
known, Paris will be in consternation. 

The insurrection was foreseen. The restless ambi- 
tion of pretenders, and their friends, has been long at 
work; both Carlist, Bonapartist, and Orleanist have been 
spending money to provoke anarchy and civil war—the 
only road to power for them. The Socialists, and Com- 
munists, seeing their wild theories treated with contempt, 
have nursed their exasperation a long time. But, on 
the 22d June, a new element arose. The A/cliers Na- 
fimaux were informed that they were gcing to be 
marched out of Paris. To many, this was a frightful 
prospect. Besides, there was a general feeling abroad 
that the National Assembly had not done its duty. In- 
stead of discussing the one urgent question of labonr, 
and its rights; capital, property, and its duties, they 
occupied themselves with divorce bills, details of finance, 
of costume, of rules, &ec., while all those who spoke for 
the workmen were treated with contempt. Pierre 
Leroux is wild enough in his notions, but the National 
Assembly might have treated him with common decency, 
instead of hooting him down, A general complaint was 





abroad. The shopkeepers did little or no business, and 

‘they intemperately urged that the working classes bad 
no right to their tenpence a-day, when they did not 
work for it. They forget that there was no work fog 
‘them, that many a family was semi-starved on this pit 
tance, that the state is bound to see that no man starves 
as long as there is a penny-piece to be found to buy 
‘him a loaf. The more sacredly property is protected, 
| the more sacredly is it bound to provide, in moments 
|of stagnation, a bit of bread for the hungry. Whe 
|property does not do this, men naturally inquire it 
‘its rights, which exist only as it performs Its duties, 
| At length, the smouldering fire came to a flame. The 
insurrection began. 

The Revolution which overturned the Government df 
| Louis Philippe, on the 24th February, was nothing 
‘be compared, in slaughter and bloodshed, to the nsw 
rection of the 23d, 24th, and 25thof June. In that of 
the 24th of February but little resistance was 
to the will of the people. The National u ; 
soldiers of the line fraternised, and what real fights 
there was, took place between the Municipal Guards aod 
the insurgents. The affair of the 24th June was quité 
different. Here it was the workinen against the 
classes, supported by the army. The two parties 
against each other—the workmen to secure t0 rv 
selves the certainty of labour, and the fulfilment of 
promises held out to them by their former leaders, ‘“ 
deprived of power; and the National Guards, from 
fear of anarchy and pillage. , J 

It was quite evident, from the late excited stat 








| Paris, that an awful struggle would soon take place, 
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Nitional Guard, wearied out by continual watching, 
ete determined, on a fitting opport unity, to endeavour 
i obtain, even by the most violent means, that peace 
ind quiet of which they have been so lorg deprived; 
ghile the labourers, conceiving their situation to be 
gorse than it was under Louis Philippe, determined pr 
fheir part to join combat with the bourgeoisie, in order 
is have their rights assured to them. 

Thns matters went on, when the Government, finding 
fhat the national workshops bore very heavily on the 
Aiminished finances of the country, took the resolution 


fo suppress them, and to send the labourers there em- | 





stationed in the house above-mentioned. About ten of 
the National Guards fell, and the others retreated with 
all possible haste. 

On the sound of the firing, about a hundred addi- 
tional National Guards rushed to the spot, and advanced 
on the barricade. They were met by a warm fire ; and 
the workmen, being completely sheltered, committed sad 
havoe on the National Guards, without suffering much 
themselves. The insurgents, pereciving their superi- 
ority, left the shelter of their barricades; and, being 
joined by those from the neighbouring houses, threw 
‘themselves, to the number of two or three hundred, on 





plored into the country, where work had been said to|| the National Guards, and dispersed them, with the loss 


be prepared for them. ‘This resolution did not at all 
exit the workmen, who, meeting in a body, sent dele- 
tes to the Executive Commission, to remonstrate with 
them on what they had done. The Executive Com- 
mission refused to see the delegates, who, on this, re- 
jrined the body of the workmen. But little contented 
fith this refusal, the whole walked in procession through 
the streets, with a fiag at their head. A report having 
# abroad that these men meant to make a descent on 
National Assembly, a vast military force was directed 
there; however, they took another direction, stating at 
the sane time to those who wished them to proceed, 
that next day was the time fixed for the grand attempt. 
Daring the whole evening of Thursday, Paris con- 
timed to be very much excited. The crowds on the 
Boulevards were very great, and as soon as night fairly 
shut in, the workmen began operations ; numbers of 
barricades were erected near the Portes St. Denis and 
S. Martin, and in various other parts of the capital. 
Matters were now seen to be serious, and the state of 


| . ‘ 
‘lof about twelve or fourteen killed. 





At this moment, a 
battalion of the second legion of the Natioual Guard 
arrived, and a fresh combat commenced between them 
| ap ' 

‘and the insurgents. While this was going on, the Na- 
‘tional Guards were joined by a strong detachment of 
‘infantry, and these and the National Guards crossing 
| bayonets, carried the barricades, entered the house from 
which a great part of the firing proceeded, and put to 
flight the defenders. 

The alarm having been spread, a strong column of 
troops of the line and Guard Mobile, under the com- 
mand of General Lamoriciere, came up, beating double- 
quick time. The struggle was, however, over, but the 
victory had been dearly bought. About thirty National 
Guards had been killed. 

The géacrale, meanwhile, was beating all over the 
quarter. Strong detachments of National Guards were 
placed at the corners of the streets, groups were pre- 
vented from assembling, and the circulation of carriages 
and persons was forbidden. Every one who lived in the 





Paris having been communicated to the various Mairies, || quarter thus militarily guarded was conducted to his 


orders were given to beat the rappel. The workmen 


sill continued their barricades, causing every passer-by | 


fo bring with him a paving-stone to help forward the 
construction. 
orders were given to beat the géxdrale, which is the call 
for every National Guard to turn out. At this sound, 
# ternble to the ears of a Frenchman, the streets soon 
fled with armed men, who hastened to take up their 
Sauious In their several legions. 


The workmen appearing to be most firmly established | 


u the Porte St. Denis, a considerable number of the 
National Guards proceeded in that direction. Here 
they found themselves in front of a strong barricade 
ed of paving stones, overturned coaches, water- 
ris, &c. Many workmen ran through the streets, 
"yg out, “ To arms! to arms!” and endeavouring by 
"ery Means to excite the population. Several of them 
¥ere armed with muskets, others with pistols, sabres, 
wa bars, &e. The alarm was immediately taken, and 
shops were all closed. After having thus run over 
ts Streets, the great hody of the workmen returned 
the Porte St. Denis, when a part of them entered a 
wt occupied by a spirit-merchant, known as the ren- 
ous of the factions during the late disturbances. 
pia aed was beat in the neighbouring streets by 
Tummers, accompanied, as usual, by a slender 
pany of about thirty of the Natioual Guards. On 
‘ning at the barricades, they made sigus for the 
men not to fire, crying out that they did not intend 
.%. When they had arrived at within a few paces 
ug tticade, they were assailed by the men stationed 
aad ai the same time by the insurgents who were 


; 


| 





louse by a National Guard. This was used as a pre- 
caution against them lending their hand to the con- 
struction of barricades as they passed along. Every 


Matters becoming still more serious,||one was also strictly searched, in case he should have 


/arms or powder about him, 

But, returning to our narrative, we have, as yet, only 
spoken of one point. In numerous other parts, the 
;combat was also proceeding. In the Rue du Faubourg 

Poissoniere, the fighting was very severe. Besides se- 
'veral barricades which had been raised, the insurgents 
|forcibly entered several of the houses, from which they 
“kept up a hot fire. In number they were considerable; 
they were well armed, and seemed to obey with regue 
ilarity the orders of a person habited as a captain of the 
| National Guards. To attack these insurgents, a party 
| of Mobile Guards first arrived, and were soon followed 
by a strong detachment of troops of the line and Na 
‘tional Guards. The regular troops placed themselves 
first, then the Mobile Guards, and lastly, the National 
Guards. 

The insurgents having been commanded to lay down 
their arms, without effect, a heavy fire was commenced 
on them, which lasted about twenty minutes. To the 
regular discharges of the infantry, the insurgents an- 
swered by a well-directed fire, which made great havoc 
on their adversaries, who were quite unprotected. Tlow- 
ever, they were put to flight, and the position was taken 
possession of by the troops. At this point, there were 
great number killed. Many of the insurgents were ar- 
rested, ) 

At the Palace of Justice, there was also a good rm 
J of fighting. The Palace itself was strongly defen 
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and heavy pickets were placed at the corners of the ad- | 
joining streets. | 

Barricades had been raised in the Rue Planche-Nubray, 
and several of the gunsmiths’ shops on the quays had 
heen pillaged. On the order being given, the Mobile | 
Guard and troops charged the insurgents, and, after a 
heavy fire, succeeded in carrying the barricades, and in 
clearing the Place. 

In the Quarter St. Jacques the struggle was long and 
determined. The bridges St. Michael and Du Petit-, 
Pont had been strongly barricaded; and the insurgents, | 
well entrenched, kept up a tremendous fire. Cannon 
were here brought into play, and the utinost destruction 
of life and property took place. Several of the balls, | 
flying along the quay, struck the houses in the vicinity | 
of the Mint. All passage in this quarter was forbidden, | 
and the Pont Neuf and other bridges were declared im- | 
passable. The head-quarters of the military forces were | 
established in the Hotel de Ville, as being in the very | 
centre of the disturbed parts. | 

Besides these places which we have mentioned, there | 
were barricades formed in many others, all of which | 
were most vigorously defended. | 

Many superior officers of the National Guard, of the 
line, and of the Guard Mobile, were killed and wounded. | 

After a slight cessation during the afternoon, the 
combat began to deepen with the evening. At eleven 
o'clock the firing was very warm, more especially in the 
quarter of the Ecole de Medecine. 

The Executive Govermnent, seeing the seriousness of | 
affairs, and knowing, in such extreme cases, how much | 
foree there is in unity, issued an order of the day, by 
which General Cavaignac, the Minister of War, was ay | 
pointed to the entire command of the troops, National 
Guards, &c. Under his orders, something like a system 
Was organised. 


rt . oye . » | | 
Lhe whole town was occupied militarily, and the firing 


never ceased. All day the drums were beating, and the 
firing contined. On both sides the energy and enthu- 
slasm seemed to have been equal. 

We shall here throw together a few of those acts of 
determined courage, for which, during all their Revolu- 

At the moment 
when the greater part of the insurgents had abandoned 
the barricade at the Porte St. Denis, and as the National | 
Guard rushed forward to take possession of it, the| 
standard-bearer of the insurgents still kept his ground, | 
placed on the top of a few stones, and, excited by two 
women who were stationed behind him, he continued to 
wave hus flay, as it seemed to defy the approaching Na- 
tional Guards. Wounded by a discharge, he again rose | 
and waved his flag. 
more. 

In another quarter, a tall and beautiful young woman, 
her head bare, her front hair covered with a piece of 
lace, with naked arms, and dressed in a gown of striped 
cotton, and who, by her manners and her dress, seemed 
to be a shop-girl, seized a flag, and, passing over a bar 
ricade, advanced to the entrance of the Rue Clery, 
where, waving her flag, by her manner and cestures | 
seemed to wish to provoke the National Guards. At| 
this moment a heavy fire was kept up by the insurgents 
from the barricade. It must be said, for the honour of 
the National Guard, that they did not fire on this young 
woman, who stood in front of it, although she was quite | 
close to them, til! they had received three successive | 


tions, the French have been so famous. 


A second volley, and he rose no 








|| 


discharges, when, returning the fire, she fell dead is 
front of the barricade. 
; ward, seized the flag, raised the head of her Companion 
cand, seeing that she was lifeless, in her rage she caught 
tp some of the stones, and threw them at the assailante 
She also was killed. 
| A colunin ‘of the first legion of National & 
‘marched against a barricade in the Rue Nationa ® 
Martin. About twenty of the insurgents continned 
fire, When sn old man, wearing the uniform of 4 bes. 
tenant-general, mounted the barricade. At this momey: 
a young lad, of the insurgent party, placed a pistol doy 
to his face, and threatened to fire it, if he proceeded, 
step farther. The old soldier turned away the pista 
|with great coolness, and passed over the barricade, ff 
|was Lieutenant-General Piré. 





At the moment when a strong party of the Nationg) 


| Guards arrived to attack the barricade at the Porte & 
Denis, they were inet by a heavy fire. M. Leclere, jnn, 
a National Guard, received a ball, aud fell in the ams 
of his father, who was marching by his side. Whiley 
unhappy father was attending to his son, a second voller 
was fired, and the unfortunate young man, already 
severely wounded, received a ball im the throat, whieh 
killed him. M. Leclere, sen., immediately quitted the 
ranks, went home, there found his second son, mad 
him take up a musket, aud brought him into the ranks 
of the company. The body of the young Leclere was 
iraised by some of the National Guards, and carried home. 


M4 guard of honour passed the night near his morta 
| 





remains. 

The insurgents kept up a heavy fire from the hone 
iwhich forms the corner of the Bowevard in front of the 
Porte St. Denis. Most of them were protected by th 
Venetian blinds which are placed outside of the windors, 





‘| At one of the windows, quite open, stood a man thes 


unprotected, who fired on the National Guard in the 


street. He managed to escape all the balls whieh wert 
directed against him. 

| M. Roger, lately deputy, rode at the head of a batts 
lion charged with the attack of a barricade establishet 
near the Porte St. Denis. Proceeding in frout, te 
shed up to the barricade, and quite alone seized tht 
Several siiots were fired a 


| 
| 


ee eee 
| flag which was flving on it. 
| him, and it was alinost miraculous that he eseaped 

| The Executive Commission and the Deputies wert 
‘also present inthe fight. The horse of M. Pierre Bont 
| parte was killed under him. M. Lamartine marched # 
| the head of a battalion, and carried a barricade at ™ 
| top of the Rue St. Severin; while M. Arego took = 
Icommand at a post in the Rue des Mathurins, Sus 
Jacques, " 
| The night was awful. Every street was cnarded Bi 
litarily, and all out after ten were arrested, unless thes 
‘could give good reason for being in the streets. ™ 
| troops and National Guard bivouacked in the str. 
| Tn many districts, the calin was awfully unnatural, 
every now and then the death-like stillness was 

iby the lugubrious cry of the patrols and sentnies 
finelle, prenes garde ad Tous ai 

And thus the night passed. R 

On Saturday, the second day of the insurrection f 
fighting was even more terrible than on the s 
‘oue o'clock in the morning, the cannon and see 
roared in the Quarter Saint Jacques in the city, a8 
‘church-bell of Saint Severin sounded the tocsim # 


Another girl now rushed op. 
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tweak of day it increased, as many troops and Na- 
oaal Guards had arrived during the night. The work- 

to the number of 100,000, lad possession of the 
‘se the Faubourgs St. Antoine and du Temple, the Bar- 
res Rochechouart, Poissonniere, aud La Villette. The 
esgpon were fired without interruption during the mor- 
sing in the direction of La Chapelle, to destroy the 
tattalion of workmen who, driven into the Plain des 
Vertus, had been there iuclosed by the Mobile Guards 
sad troops of the line. 

The Boulevards reseuabled a camp; they were filled 
yith cavalry, lancers, National and Mobile Guards. 

General Cavaiguac sent a message to the workmen 
sbout nine o'clock, to inform them that he would ouls 
sliow them three quarters of an hour to surrender, They 
wswered, that they were determined to fight to the last. 
After this delay had expired, considerable additional 
fagces, composed of cavalry and of infantry, procecded 
wo La Chapelle. 

Ou the other side of the water the combat was 
equally bloody, and many serious contests took place in 
the Rue St. Jacques. 

At the ci-devaut Place Royale, the insurgents chased 
the National Guards from the Mairie of the Sth Arron- 
dissement, and, it was said, afterwards set the place on 
ire. Various battalions of National Guards arrived from 
the provinces for the support of those in Paris. 

At eleven o'clock, the workmen still occupied the 
Rue des Noyers, the Rue St. Jacques, the Place St. 
Michel, the Place Sorbonne, the Rue des Mathurins, the 
Rue de la Harpe. The Panthéon was the head-quarters, 
from which the passwords and commands were given. 

Fighting took place at several points. General 
Cavaignac, after having foreed several posts near the 
Bastile, advanced to the first barricade of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, which was carried, after a deter- 


THE BATTLE OF PARTS, 





wwed resistance. 
ld 

cowd proceed no further. 

terrible combat. 

wst about 200 inen, and cannon were required to dis- 

iage the insurgents, who then retired to the Hospital 


But the line and the National Guards | 
At St. Lazare, there was a|}to be killed, and the names of General Negrie and Ge- 
It is said that the Mobile Guard have || neral Brea are positively returned amongst the slain, 


4 } . . . . | 
% i Republique, which is mow in the course of con- 
sruction, aud which served them as a complete fortress. | 


At two o'clock the Panthéon was taken, after a ter- | 


nie combat. Several workmen taken with arms were 


Sot li Various quarters. Many barricades were also 
Svustructed inthe Rue de Rambuteau, which it requir: 
@ cannon to reduce. In the Faubourg St. Antoine 
mete _ heavy firing during the whole day. Affairs 
wring thus so serious, Paris was declared in a state of 
MBE aud anued men being placed at the corners of 
a the streets, circulation Was difficult. Every person 
mcd, aad unless his business was extremely 
ageut, he was not allowed to pass. Those who lived 
the quarter, were couducted home by a National 
Guard, Every cue was searched, and even their hats 
Vere take, off, | 


7 
meth J0 ie meealed 


Was yllest rT 


case they should have arms or amuuu- 
en about them. At night all passage was 
eet aud a “Qui Vive’ soon arrested the passer. 
a ala red each other with the words “ Sealt- 
if oF gna garde UvOUS, during the whole night. 
tehting on coufused and noisy in the parts where the 
bg Was going on, it was as still as death in the 
cold get ~$0 much SO, that the various clocks 
x plainly heard striking the hours. 
912 o'clock, noon, —Early this morning the ge- 
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nérale was again beaten over Paris, and the National 
Guards prepared for a renewal of the contest. Various 
reports of the state of the contending parties are abroad, 
but from the state of siege in which Paris remains, and 
which renders circulation impossible, but little in reality 
can be known. It is certain that the workmen are yet 
‘far from conquered. Many of the barricades yet re- 
‘main. More National Guards and troops continue to 
‘arrive from the provinces, aud every possible measure is 
being taken by the Commander-in-Chief to reduce the 
nsurrection. To outward appearance, Paris remains much 
the same as yesterday. Nota shop is open, and scarcely 
The streets are patrolled by 
heavy parties of National Guards, and persons standing 
for a moment together are threatened to befired upon. 
We have not received the concluding portion of our 
correspondent’s narrative, but all that can be told at pre 
‘sent may be briefly written. The fighting continued to 
four o'clock on Monday evening. At that hour it was 
believed to be concluded. The National Guards of the 
| provinces had reached Paris, to the number of tifty theu- 
sand men. There were, we learn, inclusive of the Na- 
tional Guards from the provinees, the Guards of Paris, 
the Mobile Guards, and the soldiers of the line, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in arms for the National 
Assembly. We presume that the insurgents had never 
jnumbered one hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
must have been badly armed. They had, however, the 
great advantage of fighting behind barricades. Their 
assailants had the sappers and miners of the regular 
army with them, the immense store of ordnance in aud 
-around Paris, and they used these advantages wnaspar- 
‘ingly. We believe the statement of our correspondent, 
that the carnage equals that at Waterloo, exaggerated ; 
but nothing so horrible has occurred in Europe, since 
that great battle, as this fight of the douryeoise and 
the ourrters of Paris. Several general officers are said 





a Carriage is to be seen. 





The National Guards and the Guards Mobile have suf- 
The rough calculations, made on 
Monday evening the 26th, vive 5,000 men killed, and 
10,000 wounded—of the latter many will die. 

We do not know that the is terminated. 
The origin of the evil exists out of Paris, and other 


fered most severely, 


‘ ’ 
Strugyvie 


;toWhs may have been made the scenes of similar con- 
| The mmmediate authors of the outbreak are un- 
‘known. Runtour implicates several members of the late 
Mxecutive Council and Ministry. M. Ledru Rollin, and 
his friend, M. Flocon, the late Minister of Commerce, 
are suspected parties. Many arrests have been effected, 
[inportaut papers are said to have been found; and a 
searching investigation of the receut procecdings will 
now be made. ‘The politteal changes caused by the re- 
| The Executive Council resigned 
when the National Assembly voted a dictatorship to 
The Ministry follow their princi- 
pals of the Executive Council, and hold office only wotal 
the appoiutment of their successors, 

| General Cavaignae, we learn, has sent for M. Thiers to 
aid lim in the formation of a ministry. The rumour 
we consider premature. The General must have had 
‘matters more pressing to consider than the formation of 
He will also, undoubtedly, adopt the pru- 
‘deut course of laying down his power, to take it up 
lagain at the wnauimous bidding of the Assembly. 


flicts. 


bellion are immense. 


oie : g 
General Cavaignae. 


@ ministry. 
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It angurs ill for France that its first president should | 
be a military man, who has founded his claim amid the 
slaughter of her citizens in the greatest catastrophe that 
ever befel a large city. For this characteristic in his_ 
advent to power, General Cavaignac is innocent. It’ 
has been forced on the Republic by the baseness of | 
many of its citizens. 

The clubs have been closed. M. Emile Girardin, | 
the editor of the Presse, is arrested. His journal, which | 
had the largest circulation of any daily paper in Paris, | 
—perhaps of any daily paper in the world—has been 
suppressed without the form of trial. Other ten or 
twelve papers share its fate. They may have deserved 
it; but this is liberty. | 

Placards of a political character on the walls are pro-. 
scribed. The most complete despotism is restored. The 
red Republicans have destroyed freedom. The Socialists 
and Communists, who express detestation of bloodshed 
and violence, have dyed red the streets of Paris, as never 
strects of any city were reddened before by its own ci- 
tizens. 

The guillotine has been erected. Men have been shot | 
in cold blood by hundreds. The crime of high treason | 
has been re-established. The dungeons are crowded with | 
prisoners. The churches are made prisons. The corpses’ 
of the dead are in their coffins at every third or fourth 
house in Paris. The men of industry have been deci- 
mated in defence of the small remnant of property that 
remained to them and to their families. | 

Surely no city ever prese ‘nted a scene of such ap ypal- | 
ling woe, inflicted solely by its inhabitants on each other. | 
The second city in Europe is thrown into universal | 
mourning. Its houses in many quarters are in ruins. 
Its streets are torn up to build barricades with the 
paving-stones. Its business is destroyed; for the days 
of June are the beginning of many sorrows. 

Mingled with the fifteen thousand men wounded and 
slain, are generals of the highest character, who had 
passed through many hard-fought fields to be shot in the | 
streets of Paris, not defending it from foreign foes, 
but in protecting it from the madness of its people 
meu of the quietest professions, for bankers left their 
desks to fight in the ranks of the Guards, in which M. 
Rothschild is an inferior officer—and the highest minis- 
ter of religion, the Archbishop of Paris, shot while en- 
deavouring to conciliate his followers. 

This terrible would have furnished a theme 
from which Mr. O’Connell would have eloquently taught 
the misguided confederates of his Ireland—who are 
struggling forward to reach similar scenes—and find a 
like bloody and desperate ending. 

For Paris and for France we do not anticipate an early 
restoration of peace and order. Peace and want are in- 
compatible. Want there must be in Paris for a long 
period. No other city is less fitted to become the 
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centre of a republic. Its population have been chiedy 
employed in ministering to luxury. They have 

or they have terrified the rich. The absentee Will linger 
there no longer. Even in Tipperary, an Unpopalag 
landlord would be equally safe. The tourist will see 
some other place of amusement. The citizens are 

in mourning for months. The business of the city ig 
concluded for a season; but the people must eat, 
We anticipate, therefore, no immediate and favourable 
termination of those scenes. The Executive Cougey 
have been dismissed. The fealty of more than one g 
the five is doubted. The Ministry have resigned. The 
character, and even the safety, of some of them is cog. 
promised. The National Assembly talks ro more agg 
does no less than our own Parliament; but it is fg 
lowing a bad example. It is losing confidence jg 
itself, and preparing the people for any change, 

In our March No. we glanced rapidly at the events 
of the Revolution—the men—and the character of the 
men whom it had turned up. Our opinion was theg 
considered harsh. We remember that it was given iz 
doubt, and with many compunctions. Nevert 
freedom suffers more from the silence than from the 
candour of its friends, and events have confirmed the 
estimate we then formed. 

The name of M. Lamartine was well calculated to ip. 
spire confidence ; and if he had followed the dictates of 
lus own miud, and been less anxious to conciliate sueh 
|| refractory opponents as Ledru Rollin, who, we suspect, 
is much compromised i in the affairs of the 15th May and 
the 24th June, there would have been no military die 
tator now in France. 

That crisis of February needed more than a man of 
genius. It required a leader endowed with great energy 
and determination. It needed a man not merely of in- 
tegrity and of courage, but also of decision. It required 
a patriotic Napoleon—a leader to do all for the people 
that Napoleon did for himself and for his family. Gene- 
ral Cavaignac may be the necessary man; but he has 
risen by a singular throw into power, almost without 4 
character. 


[We have occupied a very considerable portion of 
this No. with records of the revolutionary movements 
in Europe; and, although, we have with that object en- 
larged the Magazine, yet we have also encroached 1 
space ordinarily given to more general subjects, 
but we are passing through a period when events 
equal in importance to the changes of a centuy 
in more pacific times, are crowded into a week or § 
month; so that, in following this course, while sacri 
ficing some advantages, we gain a rapidly-written, } yet 
faithful contemporaneous history of great changes, W 
to our subscribers, may be more interesting many yeu 
hence than even at the present time. | 
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WIDOW RICE AND 

Wipow Rice and WiLLIAM LINDSAY are two very plain | 
and poor persons, residing within the municipality of Glas- 
gow, and unacquainted with each other, They have been 
brought before the public neither from their virtues nor their 
crimes, but by their calamities; and the stubborn determi- 
nation of the parochial boards to starve as many young 
children as they possibly can; not from any hatred to little 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


| boys and girls ; not from any personal inhumanity on the 


part of the members; for sev eral, and it may be all of 


are amiable and benevolent men, in their private 
ties; and it is in their public dealings alone that they 
|the slightest resemblance to those affectionate Chinese, * 
‘slay their daughters in infancy, to save them from the 8 


series of an evil world; or the superstitious Hindoo mothe 
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apo were in the habit of wafting their little ones into fu- 
faity. 00 the waves of the Ganges. The idol that the 
ero boards of Glasgow fall down before and worship 
iy talled « political economy.” It is a hardened thing, 
aede up of hard men’s musings, with such heart in it 
wthe image had, raised by the Babylonian monarch, in 
the plain of Dura. This “ political economy” stands in a 
gedern Tophet, and the parochial boards of Glasgow left 
jttle children to pass through the furnace of affliction before 
it, noi merely without compunetion, but they have even 
teen at much cost to proclaim their principles before the 
sori, and prove their right to be cruel, according to law, 

Our English and Irish readers may probably know that 
the poor-law of Seotland has hitherto excluded able-bodied 

ns from relief, although they may be out of employ- 
ment. According to the interpretation put on the statutes 
respecting the poor in Scotland, it was a calamity to any 
man fo be in good health when out of work. The cireum- 
dance that should have been a comfort in difficulties, was 
an aggravation of his distress. The question put by the 
parochial board was not, have you work? but can you work? 
ja this happy country, it was presupposed that if a man 
could work, he would have no difficulty in meeting a demand 
fr his labour. He might be most involuntarily idle, but 
the misfortune was treated as a crime, and the man was 
attiawed, so far as the reception of public aid was concerned. 
This was the undoubted opinion held regarding the law ; 
sod the practice was to refuse assistance to all claimants 
who were able to work, although no employment was afforded 
to them. 

Widow Rice is a native of Ireland; but her children were 
burn in Scotland, and they had been resident for a consider- 
able time in Glasgow, where, indeed, we believe, they were 
wm, After her husband's death, Mrs. Rice applied to the 
parish for some assistance to her children. The parochial 
suthorities objected, on the ground that she was an Irish- 
voman, whom they would return to her parish. The appli- 
cant, however, persisted in the claim,not on her own account, 
tet that of her children, who were Scotch children with an 
Irish mother. The law does not trace a person’s origin 
farther than birth. It does not recognise races, If the 
ay of one of the Irish confederates had, as in that case it 
vould be esteemed, the misfortune of being confined in Eng- 
und or Scotland, the law would stamp the baby as a Sasse- 
nach baby; and its little brothers and'sisters wouldphe then 
wand to hate the Saxon. Widow Rice, although an Irish- 
vonan, probably was not a confederate ; and she was enabled 
tobring her case before the various Courts for decision. The 
Sheriffs found successively against the parochial boards, and 
evdered interim relief to be afforded to the applicants, while 
te parish went forward to the Court of Session with this poor 
irish widow and her children as their opponents. The litiga- 
Yaa, which has continued for two years, and passed through 
ull the stages of the Lord Ordinary, the Outer House and the 
Tener House, has at last been heard before a full Court, and 

in the widow's favour. If we were not to print and 

Meerve a very extraordinary note of Lord Robertson’s, on 

‘case somewhat similar, we should copy the judgment given 

— ; beeause we do not recollect an instance where 

ct of powerful defendants was more properly re- 

teked than that of the « guardians of the poor,” who had 

eae... action through many stages, not at their 
1 but at the cost of the parish. 

decision has a legal bearing of some importance. It 

¥ Separates the case of the parent from that of the 
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child. This applicant for her children has obtained relief; 
for herself she could only obtain a passage to her parish. The 
law then, as now interpreted, holds that the children of a 
poor person, may be separated from their parent, by the 
Channel, and all the space in addition, that both parties 
may have to travel in search of their parish. The Irish 
mother may belong to Galway. Her Scotch children may 
have been born in Caithness. Their father may have found 
a grave in Wick; and to obtain relief, the mother and 
her children may have to be separated by all the interven- 
ing space between these two distant ends of the earth. 











This inconsistency can be easily removed, if any case 
arises in which its inconvenience becomes apparent. An 
order on the mother’s parish, for the money allowed to her, 
will obviate the difficulty. In this instance no difficulty 
‘arose, as the mother sought nothing for her own support, 
but only required the means to feed and clothe her chil- 
dren ; and we rejoice that they have been allowed to her 
/ against all the political economy employed on the subject. 
| William Lindsay’s case is somewhat different. He is a 
-cotton-spinner, At the date of his application to the Govan 
Parochial Board, one of the Glasgow parishes, he had been 
five weeks out of employment. To a man who has been in 
‘regular work as a cotton-spinner, five weeks of idleness 
should not be a serious matter. It appeared, however, that 
William Lindsay's employment had been irregular for two 
_years. He had been occasionally on short time. He had 
been working at periods for only five hours daily. At last 
he was thrown altogether idle. His family consisted of his 
‘wife and four children. His wife was sick, and in the 
hospital. His children were also under ten years of age. 
He could meet with no employment, and the state of his 
‘family hardly enabled him to seek it. In these cireum- 
stances he applied to the Govan Parochial Board, not for 
himself, but for his children. 

_ An application, backed by these facts, could scarcely 
be refused. Those who think so, do not know political 
economy. Perhaps William Lindsay had been an impro- 
'vident man. Perhaps he had some remnant of savings 
‘invested in the drawer of a chest, to be squeezed out. 
Probably there was in his house some scraps of furnitare— 
a blanket—a bed or a bedstead—not vet at the pawnbroker’s, 
'He may not have sought work with sufficient activity. 
He may have relations who will help him in distress. He 
‘may have neighbours who will share their scraps and 
‘crumbs with the children rather than that they should 
‘starve. Political economy is ingenious. Especially our Scotch — 
political economy is a hard article, but shrewd, very shrewd, 
_At any rate, political economy resisted the imputation that 
a parochial board were bound to feed children whose father 
committed that unnatural crime, in the midst of want and 
depression, of continuing in good health. What could be 
thought of a father who was guilty of that enormity ? Did 
children deserve breakfast or supper, keeping dinner out of 
view, whose father would not become sick? To political 
economy, at least, the question seemed impertinent. 
| If William: Lindsay could have changed places with his 
sick wife in the hospital, there might have been something 
done ; but failing that, this board, consisting, we seriously 
aver, of ecclesiastical men and of laymen, of most charitable 
and praiseworthy persons, decided on going to law, rather 
than feeding these hungry children in the wood of affliction. 
Fortunately their case came under the cognoscence of the 
officers in an excellent society formed for the protection of 
the poor. They brought the circumstances before two of 
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the Sheriffs of Lanarkshire-—Sheriff Bell, who was formerly 
80. well known in the literary cicles of Edinburgh ; and 
then Sheriff Alison, the accomplished historian of the Revo- 
lution, 

Both of these gentlemen are esteemed to be sound law- 
yers, and they both decided in favour of feeding the chil- 
dren at the expense of the parish until their father could 
obtain employment. That decision had the necessary con- 
sequence of obtaining for them interim relief, during the 
farther discussion of the case, fur the litigation did not ter- 
The parochial authorities 
transmitted very lachrymose circulars to most, if not all the 
other Scottish parochial boards, imploring aid to carry on 
the war against the four infant children of the unemployed 
William Lindsay, and his sick wife. 

We have the honourof the parochial boards and of political | 
economy at heart, and it gricves us to say that these circu- 
lars were not returned unanswered. The indignation of | 
many of the boards was stirred, 
made to precede patriotic or parcchialic resolutions ; and | 
there was that stern determination to sacrifice their consti- 
tuents’ money evineed, in resisting this terrible invasion of 
William Lindsay’s four children on Govan milk and meal, 
that the Danes show in preserving Schleswig. 

The case, accordingly, came before the Lord Ordinary, 
and we subjoin his judgment :—- 





minate with this deliverance. 





Eloquent speeches were | 


“Oth June, 1845.— The Lord Ordinary having beard parties’ 
procurators ov the closed record, and whole process,—In re- 
spect it is not denied, that, at the date of the application for 
relict, the petitiouer had no means of subsistence, and was 
unabieto procure work of any kind, whereby be wight earn 
wages for the support of himself and his children, —and in re- 
spect the said children are, from their youth, unable to work 
or earn a subsistence for themselves,—Finds, that while re- 
maining uuder such civeniustauces, they are by law entitled 
to relict, to the extent of pecessury sustentation, and, there- 
fore, adheres to the judgment of the Sheriff: Kepels the rea- 
sons of advocation, remits the cause sunpliciter to the Sher. ff, 
avd decerns. Finds the respondent entitled to expenses, and 
remits the account thereof when lodged, to the auditor to tax 
and report. 


(Signed ) **P, Robertson,” 


The note is of more importance than the judgment. It is 
long, but we wish to preserve it for several reasons, and it 
will most amply repay perusal :— 

**NOTK BY LORD ROBERTSON, 


“The questions, here raised, are of the deepest importance in 
the admunistration of the Poor laws of Scotland, aftecuing the 
very constitution of secicty, and the support of those belong- 
ipy to the labouring classes, whom mistortune has reduced, 
without any tault on their part, to a condition of actual starva- 
tion. Lhe petitioner secks relief, not for himseif, but for 
four helpless cluildren—the youngest of three years of age, 
anid the eldest about ten. ‘The mother, at the date of the 
application, was in the Tufirmary, andis since dead, ‘Their 
father was, owing tothe stute cf trade, out of employment | 
—enrning no wages—but able bodied, and willing to work. 
The children had no means of subsistence; and the father— 
although coutmmumg vo lve under the same roof with them 
nothing to give them for thew support. The question is, 
whether they are to be allowed to starve, but for the inter: 
vention of the voluntary clarity of those whose ears may be 
reached by theirery of destitution !—or, whether they have not 
aright, by the Statute Law uf Scotland, tou demand relief ¢ 
Phe piva of the lispector is, that their father bemg able 
bodied, is not entitled to direct relief for himself,—that he is 
bet tn Jaw a pauper,— suid thac consequently he being bound 
to support his children, and chiidren not being entuitied to re- 
hei where the father has no such mgut, they cannot make any 
legal clu. Preeanous charity, he says, is the only source 
to whieh they are enuuied to look for subsistence. 

** Now, the first question is, whether the petiuoner, in re- 
wpect of his beany able-bo ted, 15 not entuled to relief under 
ihe Circumstances mm Whie' be is placed? And ihe second, 
whether, mdeperdent of his siti ation, the eluicren are not 
entitied to support, to be adiniortered iu such a way as wo 
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insure thei fron sick: €38 aud desth by starvetion( It was 


well observed by the Lord Justice-General—im the ease ef 
Watson v. The Kirk-Session of Ancrum—that ‘ we must 4, 
cide cases of this kind aecording to the rules of law, ang 
must not be influenced by feelings of compassion,’ in, 
therefore, necessary to look closely at the provisions ob: the 
several statutes on this head; and the Lord Ordinary thiaks, 
that the result of such investigation, as well as the selems 
judgment of this Court in 1804, contradict the ASeuUmptaee, 
that this petitroner is not entitied to apply for relief ty 
himself. om 

{The Lord Ordinary, it w ll be observed, enters here as 
question not before him, viz., whether the father of the 


children was entitled to relief. } 1 


“I. The petitioner is, no doubt, or at least was, wheg 
made the application, able-bodiced,— and, so far ns his ow, 
strength is concerned, was cnpable of earning a subsistenes, 
He is not entitled to say that he is unwilling to work. He 
says, on the contrary, that he is quite willing, but ean 
nothing todo. This the Lord Ordinary understood the 
spector to admit in the broadest sense, and that the admissiog 
implied, the petitioner had no means of getting employment 
of any kind,—that he could earn no wages from any sourte, 
A party certainly would not be entitled to say—I am a cotton: 
spinner, aecustomed to the warm atmosphere of a cotton 
mill, and if Lean get no work, such as that to which I a@ 
habituated, 1 am not obliged to work in the cold air of wigs 
ter, cut of doors, digging ditches, or brenking stones 
diminished wages, On the contrary, being able-bodied, het 
bound to work at whatever his hand can find to do—howevée 
foreign to his previous habits or pursuits, and at whatever 
rate the market affords; and he is not entitled to be idly 
merely because he cannot tind the employment best suitedta 
him, and to which, in happier times, he had been accustomed) 
Far lessdovsa fallinthe rate of wages justify idleness. Burehe 
respondent, in this case, desired the argument to proceedentts 
assumption that no employment of any kind could be py 
or for the petitioner,—no wages could be earned. And 
is the construction put by the Lord Ordinary on the jadgmént 
of the Sheriff-Substitute, that the petitioner, ‘ for tive weeks 
previous to theinstitution of this action, had been out of em 
ployment, and earned nothing,—owing to the dullness of 
trade, his employers having no work for him,—and that 
he had tried, but had been unable, to procure work any- 
w here.’ 

“In this situation, it is impossible to characterise the peti- 
tioner as a sturdy beggar, or to deal with him as idlecand 
dissolute. Surely the law will not award punishment against 
him, because he can get nothing to do. He is plainly aa 
object of compassion, whether, in respect of the bodily 
strength he enjoyed—(how long to continue without sus 
ble aliment is a question of serious import)—he is entitled 
to statutory relief. Now, the Statute Law of Scotland a» 
doubtedly makes an important distinction between two 
classes of poor. It suppresses and punishes, on the om 
hand, the sturdy beggar—the idle and dissolute, whe 
will not work, who * flee ledour,’ and support themselves 
‘by sorning,’ or in any other lawless manner. This cias of 
vagabond poor is well enumerated by Baron Hume om" Ie 
terms of those laws, there are to be beld and treated as vege 
bonds or masterful beggars,—all bards and jugglers, all gent 
of subtile, craftie, and unlawful plays, Egyptians, sorners, fei 
zeit fools (or pretended idiots), counterteit deaf and 
persons, fortune-tellers, pretenders to knowledge in charaiy 
prophecy, or other abused sciences, all minstrels also, s00f 
sters, and tale-tellers, not being in the service of the 
Parliament, or the great burghs.’ : 

“On the other 4 ay the law affords relief to the impotess 
weak, and destitute, who, unless relieved, must live by alas 
The strong arm of the law is, no doubt, directed to repress 
those who will not work at an honest calling, wnd gain thelr 
livelilivod by industry, but who seek it by viulence, O° 
fraud and imposition, such as fortune-telliug, & 
games, or the like, as above enumerated. But itis 
stretched forth to suecour the weak and poor, who 
owing to their condition, earn their own subsisteuce. The 
charity of the Jaw will not allow the impotent to starve 
if starvation be inevitable, when a willing man can eau 
wages for his support, where is the foundation of theais® 
tion between him who has not hands to work withal, auehe 
who eannot get work on which his hands may be employee 
That aman 1s able-bodied m»y afford a presumptios of 
being able to earn his livelihood. Jt may be « good gant 
test, that his case, in ordinary circuinstauces, reyetsee 
rochial aid. But if it be conceded that he can get 00 
if, en the one hand, he prove that the labour marke® 
closed against him—what sort of mockery is it 10 sag that, 
beg, he must be punished as a masterful beggar, 38 
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Af, on the other hand, be apply for parochial relief, 


vod which these hands can be occupied f A man is 
yet a able-bodied weaver, fit to maintain himself, who has 
" and skill in his trade, who cannot geta 

gerugth of limb and skill in his trade, but wh . 
igus whereon tO work. He cannot, like the spider, spin 
ig own internal resources. Noris one an ablo-bodied 
ee eo shal) get no aid _~ the parish, because he is 
eg nnd used to the sea, and anxious to buffet the waves 
bere is no vessel in the port requiring hands for navi- 
tion. Nor will the intellectual strength of genius support 
Cn whi may not wander forth a8 * minstrel’ or ‘ barde,’ 
auf tongster’ or ‘tale-teller, and who cannot eommand 
types, pen, wk, and paper, fur the record and dissemination 

4 his valuable labours, 
= is olen true that, ia thiscountry, we have no statutory- 

-youses fur the general employment of the able-bodied ; 
— if an able-bodied man apply for aid, be is entitled 
be ot once put to work by the parish. Our system is 
founded on the principle of as gee the idle, and gene- 

yof allowing the iudustrivus to find work for themselves. 
af by no means fellows that, if trnly and bona fide—and | 

a mere colourable pretext for idleness —able-bodied men | 
potas ; 
cap tind wo Work of any kind, they are mere objects of common 
charity,outeasts by the law, and not entitled to any relief, | 
me because they have strength of body. Whatis it to| 
the wemployed craving for work, that he has legs and arms, | 
thews and sinews, if he cannot get whereon to employ his 
qreugth, and thereby to gain that support which he is anxious 
weccure by his own industry? Wherein is he, as a citizen 
othe state, entitled to support, ditferent from him whom 
disome has stricken duwn for a season ¢ Leave the former 
waupported, and, if he subsist at all, he will soon be in the 
peaiament of the latter. But surely the law of no Chris- 
tipo Country can yn ata a barbarous systein of tardy, and 
perhaps useless, relief—as that the party must become sick 
from actual want, before he is offered that aid which, time- 
ously administered, would save him from sickness altoge- 
ther / 

* Ifanemployed men, destitute not by their own will, but 
from the state of the market, have no claim on the law for 
sabsistence —it is to be feared that, rather than starve, or al- 
row a — to starve, they may be led to violate that 

under which they eannot fiud the means of subsistence. 
Such, surely, cannot be its policy; and, although undoubtedly 
the law is not tobe stretched, on the one hand, from the 
fear of outrage—on the other, the necessities of the poor must 

I 
be fairly considered; and if there be a right of relief competent 
wibeextent of needful sustentation—which is all that is 
bere + sib which is undoubtedly required—then the 
wae and humane policy of the law must be to see such re- 
hef daly and tuneously administered. It is humbly thought 
——— of the statute will show the sounduess of 

views, 

“Lhe first statate which has been referred to is one of King 
James I —being that of 1424, c. 6, entitled—* Of the age and 
i a and of idle men.” ‘This statute prolubits 

» between the ages of ‘fourteene and three score ten 
wites, bot they be seene by the councelles of the tounes, or 
of the lane, that they may not winne their living uther 
was. Those who are allowed to beg are to have a certain 
when, and such as have notoken, are to be * charged be open 
weclamation to labour, and passe to craftes for wining of 

— ee = nage role aay ee the 

’ ishing o e countrie. this, it 
+ ape reper ye dves not apply to persons under 14 

age, aint assumes, that those who have strength to 
vork shali be able to obtain work to perform, because they 
@o40 pase to cralts for winning of their living. If they do 
= they are to be punished. 

The act 1603, ¢, 70, ordains this statute, Maid upon 

begzers,’ to be executed by Sheritts aud other officers ; 

njoins that they *thoil rane to beg’ within their juris- 

pe ao Baer folke, seik folke, impotent foike, 

wad weak folke, under the paine of payment of anc mark for 
lB Uther beg ; tan 9 
ger that beis foundin. 

“The act 1535, c. 22, in like maoner, was passed ‘ for re- 

Of the multitude of maisterful and 4 beg , 
le ae ude of maisterfu strange gers. 

“featrins the statute of James J., appoints tukens to be 
es a ieonana beggars of each parish, whe ase entitled 

Thea Prohibits all others from doing so. 

. are the statutes which precede the act 157%, e. 74, 
Thiet 
le tintroduced the system of poor-laws into Seotland. 
et \wo branches, as the title of the statute itseif 
wad 24, ae, * For punishment of strang and idle beggars ;’ 
condens Heliefe of the pure aud impotent.’ This wet first 
dh ae a ger Statutes against masterful and ule beggars, 
hikes and, 





s themselves fules, and are bairdes,’ and the 
afier a further preamble, declares, that ‘it is 








40h 


thoeht expedient, statute and ordained, as well for the utter 
suppressing of the saidis strang and idle beggers, as con- 
tageous enimies to the commonn weil, as forthe charitabel re¢ 
leeving of aged and impotent pure peopel, that the ordour and 
forme following be observed.’ It then contains a variety of 
regulations against strong, idle,and disorderly beggars, who are 
deseribed as consixting of generliy—1st,"All idle peopel ealting 
themselves Egyptians, or any uther that foinzies them to have 
knawlege of charming, propnecie, oruthers abused sciences,’ 
2d, ‘All persones being haill and starke in bodie, and abill to 
worke, alleging thei to have beene herned or burnt in sum 
fur pairt of the realwe, or alleging them to be beanished for 
slauchter and uthers wieked deids, anduthers nouther havand 
land nor maisters, nor using ony lanchful merehamdice, craft, 
or oceupation, qubvirby they way win their livings, and ean 
vive na reckoning how they fauelifullie get their living.’— 3d, 
‘All minstrells, sangsters, and tale-teilers,” &e.—4th, ‘ All 
commoun labourers, being personnes abill in bodie, living 
idle, and tleeimg labour. —Sth, ‘All counterfaicters of heenses 
to beg.’—tth,* All vagabond scholars of the Universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, aud Aberdene, not licensed be the Ree- 
tor and Dean of Facalty.’—And, 7th,‘ Allechipmen and ma- 
riners alleging themselves to be sehiphbrokeu without they 
have sufficient testimonialles.’ All the persons falling under 
these various descriptions are to be esteemed and p inished 
as ‘strang beggars and vagabonds.’ 

* Having thus dealt wits the classes of persons who are to be 
repressed and punished, the Act next provides tor those who 
are unable to gain a livelitiood for thenselves, and who are to 
be relieved. ‘Ibis brane}: of the statute is introduced by the 
words—‘And seeiny charitie would that the pure, aged, and 
uppocent persones suld be als necessarilie provided, as the 
vagabonds and strang beggars repress-d, and that the aged, 
umpotent, and pure people suld have ludgeing saad abiding 
pluces throughout the realme to sete themselves until.” It 
therefore, Ist, direets the Lord Chaneellor to inquire imo the 
state and condition of hospitals; 2div, It direets the magis- 
trates of burghs, and Justices of the Peace of each parish, to 
take ‘inquisition of all aged, pure, impotent, and decayed per- 
sones borne within that parochine, or quiilkes war dwelling 
and had their maist commoun resorte in the saide parochine, 
the last seven zeires bypast, qulilkes of necessitie mon live 
bee almes.’ Upon this inquisition, a register is to be made 
up, after full inquiry into the circumstances of the poor; and 
particularly, ‘quhat their neideful sustentation will extende 
to everieoulke.” ‘This being arranged, the whole imbhabitants 
vf the parish are to be taxed and stented, ‘ accorimg to the 
estimation of their substance, without excepuon of persones 
to sik oulkie charge and contribution, as sail be Choett expe. 
dient and sufficient to susteine the sudie pure peop.’ There 
is a further provision, which it may be proper to notice——‘Gat 
the aged and impotent persones not being sa diseased, lamed, 
or impotent, bot that they may woorke in sutra manner of 
wark sall be, bee the ovreseers in ony parochin appoynted to 
wark aid zitrefusis the same—then, first, the reface to be 
scourged and put in the stokkes; and, for the second fault, to 
ve punished as vagabounds, as suid is. 

** The Act 1061, ¢. 38, containing instructions to Justices of 
the Peace, has also been reterred to, in so far as regards the 
tuking up a list of the poor twice « year,—* Into which num 
ver there shall no person be received who are any way able to 
gain their own living ; —and overseers are to be appotuited * to 
make due tryal and examination of the conditiom and number 
of such poor, aged, sick, lame, and impotent ioababitants 
uf the said paroch, who (of themselves) huve mot to main teste 
them, nor are able to work for their living ; as «iso of all ors 
phans and other poor children within the said paroch, whe 
are left destitute of all help.’ These persous are to be eu 
rolied in the list, and provided for; aud the Overseers age to 
make trial of their behaviour,—that ‘if any of them bemg se 
provided shall go abroad to beg, or olherwayes cuscarrp 
themselves, or st.all refuse, being able to work, amy manger of 
work that they are able to perturm in such cases,’ they agete 
be punished, 

** The Act 1653, ¢. 16, also contains provisions concerning 
beggars and vagabonds, ratifying the former statutes,-~ 
‘ With this addition, that strong beggars, with their Guiens, 
be employed in common works, and that they shall eontinue 
servants therein during their lifetimes. It further uarrates, 
that the chiet cause ‘that vagabouds and kile persons do yet 
40 nuch abound, hath been, tat there were few oF no com 
mon works then ereered in the kingdom, who mas take apd 
employ the saids idle persons in their service." therefore, 
authorises all persons who have manulectories within tbe 
kingdom, to seise and appreiend ‘the pewsons of aay 
vagabouds who shail be found begging, or who, besmg usastet> 
loss and out Of service, bave not wherewith to masta thea» 
selves by their own useans and work, and to easploy them foe 
their service as they shall see fit,—the same beimg done with 
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the adviee of the respective Magistrats of the place where | 
they shall be seized upon. Work being thus provided, the | 
persens by whom the provision has been made are to be paid | 
at acertain fixed rate by the parish. | 

‘¢ Such appear to be the important provisions of the law con- 
neeted with this subject; aud. assuredly, the present peti- 
tioner,—who, ex concessis, can find no employment of any kind, 
and who is willing to work, but who must not beg, and yet 
who has no way of obtaining relief, but by aims,—cannot be 
described as a wrong dovr, and be liable in punishment. | 
Whether the act last quoted las been earried into execution | 
or not, it, as well as the previous statutes, proceed upon the 
necessary assumption, that parties who are unable to win 
their livelihood by the labour of their hands, are entitled to; 
relief. Poverty, combined with idleness, does not give sucha 
claim.—for every one must work if he can. Ifhe be impotent 
or sick, and so cannot work, he is entitled to relief. But, it 
the inability to work and the right of relief be co-existent, how 
can it be the law, that a person whois sick, and 80 canuot 
work, must not be allowed to starve,—but that a person not 
vet sick, but equally unable to work, because he can get no- 
thing to do, shall be allowed to starve, or at least be allowed 
to become sick and wasted,—and thus more likely to coutinue 
a permanent burden,—before the tite arrives when he shill 
be entitled to relief? Surely this is inconsistent even with the 
cautious and prudent charity of the law, on the principle ot 
which the relieving part of the Act 1579 proceeds. The word 
used, among others, is the ‘impotent, who are generally to 
be provided for ;—-and why ‘—merely because they cannot pro 
vide for themselves. Bat impotency cannot mean mere want 
of bodily strength,—else where is the remedy for the idiot or 
maniac 4 Why, indeed, should strength of body be an exemp- 
tion ?— but because it implies, in the ordinary case, the power 
of getting the means of subsistence by industry, But if pub- 
lie calamity, not in any way attiributabie to the party, render 
this impossible, he is as ‘impotent’ to work as if he had lost 
the use of his limis, or the use of his reason. 

“On these views of the statutes the Lord Ordinary would 
have proceeded, had this been an application for the direct 
relief of an able-b: died person thrown out of all employment 
owing to public calamity of any kind. But it is most satis- 
factory to find, that tue precise port has been adjudieated by 
the Court, in the case of Pollock v. Daring, 17th January, 
13804, Mor. lO,)%1. That case, no doubt, appears to have 
been carried by a narrow majority, and against the opinion 
of Lord-President Campbell. But it was most deliberately 
argued on informations, in a hearing in presence, and after- 
wards on petition and answers;—and the Lord Ordinary is 
not aware of any judicial opinions since that date, shaking 
its authority. Nothing condemnatory of that judgment ap- 
pears to have fallen from the Court in the ease of the Abbey 
Parish of Paisley, 20t!) November, 1821,—where it was de 
cided that the Sheriff had no jurisdiction to review a jadg- 
ment of the Heritors and Kirk-Session, refusing relief to able- 
bodied men. But some of the Court ‘indicated an opinion, 
that if the Heritors and Kirk-Session had refused to meet, 
and to take the petition into consideration, a complaint to the 
Sheriff would have been competent to oblige them to do so.’ | 
No doubt, the Court was not then called on to review the 
judgment of Is04; but had the relief claimed appeared to 
ken been palpably inconsistent with the genius of our law, 
he remark here made would not have been one natural toarise. 

* This case of Pollock bas stood on the books, so far as ap- 

ars, uncontradicted for upwards of 40 vears. Mr. ‘Tait, in 
his work on the powers and duties of Justices of the Peace, 
published in 1815, notices it without any disapprobation, or 
stating that its authority had been doubted by lawyers. He 
thus describes the persons to whom reliéf is to be given :— | 
‘Cause of Poverty.—The persons relieved are either those 
who require permanent relief, whether partial or total, who 
are commonly called the ordinary poor, and who form the roll 
made up at the meeting already mentioned, or those who re- 
quire only temporary relief, whether partial or total—(here | 
Pollock's case is referred to)—who are commonly called the 
extraordinary poor, and who are not usually entered upon 
that roll.’ The question now under consideration involves 
ho pointas to the extent to which relief is to be given ; and, 
of course, when employment can be found, the right of relief 
of the able-bodied man, who can then procure sustentation 
for bimself, ceases. Mr. Hutchison,—iu the third edition of 
his Treatise on the Justice of Peace Law, vol. in., p. 56, also 
published in 1515,—notices the case fully in a note; and, in- 
stead of disapproving of it, he quotes from Mr. Malthus in 
this way :—* kven Mr. Malthus, the formidable opponent of 
a compulsory provision for the poor, allows the propriety of 
giving occasional assistance under temporary distress.’—‘ At 
the same time, we must not forget that both humanity and 
trae policy imperiousiy require that we should give every) 
assistance to the poor on these occasions that the uature of: 
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the case willadmit. If provisions were to continue at the 
price of scarcity, the wages of labour must necessarily rj 
sickness and famine would quickly diminish the Rumber 
labourers ; and the supply of labour being unequal te the de- 
mand, its price would soon rise ina still greater Proportion 
than the price of provisions. Buteven one or two yeaps of 
searcity,—if the poor were left entirely to shift for theme] 
—might produce some effect of this kind ; and, con uenip 
it is our interest, as well as our duty, togive them tem : 
aid in such seasensof distress.’—‘ Principles of Popuiasi 
B. ILL, ebap. 5 of Poor Laws.’ Mr. Hutehison himseif oh 
serves, p. 54,—* As the best remedy against a summary list of 
permanent poor, it has always been the practice to assist 
sons who, by misfortune or disease, or other circumstg 
are disabled for atime from maintaining their families, apg 
even when the necessary relirf is not of such extent, of for 
such a period of time, as makes it worth while to piace the 
distressed individual on the roil, still it is usual in practicg 
to afford such supplies as the exigency requires. By means 
of these seasonable supplies, many,—who would liave beep 
irretrievably ruined, or prematureiy cut off, leaving their 
families a permanent burden on the public,—are restored to 
the exercise of their lawful industry, and afterwards, instead. 
of needing further aid, sometimes thankfully repay the money 
so seasonably advanced to them.’ 

‘* Mr. Dunlop indeed observes, that this case of Darling was 
one,—not atthe instance of the poor themselves, but of ¢ 
party who had been assessed. The Lord Ordinary canne 
see the force of that observation, as detracting from the 
authority of the judgment ; because, if the unemployed is 
bourers were not by law entitled to relief, no assessment 
for such a purpose could be legal ; and if the assessment weg 
notlegal, the party who complained was not bound to pag it, 
and yet he was found hable. Nor was the case argued on 
such narrow grounds. Mr. Dunlop also observes, that the 
inexpedieuey of the system sanctioned by that judgment hag 
been generally acknowledged—and Mr. Monypenny (a name 
which cannot be referred to on this, or any other subject, 
without the most profound respect) doubts the authority of 
the decision, as establishing a general doctrine whieh he 
considers materially altering the character of the Scottish 
system of poor-laws. The Lord Ordiuary, even if satisfied of 
the inexpediency of the judgment (into which he does not 
consider himself judicially entitled to inquire), would still 
hold it binding. does not appear to him, with due de. 
ference, to make any alteration on the character of our sys 
‘em. It does not give the able-bodied a direct and imme 
diate claim for relief, or for work. It does not put 
the able-bodied, under ordinary circumstances, on a foot 
ing with those who are physically lumpotent. But merely de- 
termines that, under the pressure of a public calamity—where 
itis admitted or proved that a person cannot tind the means 
of subsistence, however anxious to labour for his daily bread 
—that person who must not beg is, while the pressure of 
distress is upon him, entitled, as of right, to psrochial relief. 
He isnot to be cast aside until he become physically unable 
to work, when relief would be extended to him at a tume 
when, in all human probability, it wouid come too late. it 
was well observed, in the case of Pollock and Darling, that 
‘a general assessment alone is calculated for 9 prompt, suf 
ficient, and comprehensive relief, part cularly for great and 
occasional distresses. ‘The fund must be already prov 
the system matured, and laws proportionate to the evil must 
be ready, otherwise the misery of the labouring classes of the 
community will run to such a height, that what las been r- 
fused in charity will be taken by force; and the voice of law 
being drowned, the clamours of nature, anarchy, and insur 
rection, will universally prevail.’ ‘ 

‘‘Nor is it immateral to observe that, if the decisis 
in this case bad been considered inconsistent with the 
genius of our law, and that able-bodied men were, @ 
respect of their strength of limbs, to be excluded from 
parochial relief, it is somewhat remarkable that the views of 
policy to which Mr. Dunlop refers were not acted on iD 
recent statute, 8 and 9 Vict., ¢. 83, specially passed ‘ for 
amendment and better administration of the laws relating 
the relief of the poor in Scotland.’ Certainly that statute 
does not confer any new right. But if the jadgment of : 
Court, in 1804, was disapproved of, either as unfounded ® 
law, or as impolitic in jurisprudence, it was strange that 8 
privilege thus improperly declared to belong to the! 
bodied should not have been taken away. All the proviswes 
we have on the subject, however, is contained in the 68th 
section, which enacts—‘ That from and after the tof 
this act, all assessments imposed and levied for the 
the puor shall extend and be applicable to the re 
casional, as well as permanent poor: provided always 
nothing berein-contained shall be held to confer a rightt® 
demand relief on able-bodied persons out of em 
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#|], Buteven ifit could be held, upon a rigid interpretation 
dthe statutes, that the petitioner is not entitled to direct re- 
fief for himself, it by no means follows that children under 
10 years of ace have no claim for relief. These children are 

-having no means of subsistence of theirown. They 

f im t—that is, unable to work. They are below the 

= the law represses idle and vagabond beggars. 

sorely would be entitled to beg. if able to do so. Keep- 
igg in view police regulations, the Inspector does not pre- 
seribe this course for their obtaining a livelihood, and some 
of them are too young even to be able togonbout. The father 
isadmitted to have no means by which he can support them 
If he desert them utter lv—that is, do not come near the hovel 
in which they may be—it is admitted that they would be en- 
titled to relief. If he be imprisoned, and so be unable, as it 
is presumed, to give them aid, their claim is equally elear. 

And why? Notin respect of the mere faot of imprisonment 
but in respect of the presumed inability of the father, in 
such acase, to givethem help. Yet atailor or shoemaker in 

‘son, if he can get work, may be able to support his chil- 
dren. But how can this petitioner, who has not a crust for 
himself, have wherewithal to help them? They are ntterly 
destitute—they are poor and impotent—and thus directly 
within the protection, and within the charity of the law. 

“Inthe very words of the preamble of the act 1579, they 
are ‘impotent and pure’ people whom ‘charity wald’ * suli 
be necessarilie provided,’ and ‘suld have lodgein and abiding 
places throughout the ralme to settlethemselves intl.” They 
are also persous ‘quhilks of necessitie mon live be almes.’ 

They are in the words of the act LUOL, e¢. S8—‘ persons who 
have not to maintain them’—‘ nor are able to work for their 
living’ —‘ poor children who are left destitute of all help.’ 
To tell them, that they are to be fed upon the legai obliga- 
tion of the father to support his children when the father 
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has nothing—to say, that out of the church collections the 
Kirk-Session may or may not, as it pleases, give them aid— | 
isno legal answer to their demand. It is true that the be- | 
nevolent occasionally establish soup-kitchens, and large funds 
are sometimes raised in cases of public calamity, and that 
relief may perhaps be thus obtained when the funds list, and | 
according to the bounty of the distributors. Butin law this, 
is nothing. As to these occasional funds, some may think | 
them well administered, and some may think them ill admi- | 
nistered—many refuse to subseribe—and many, for reasons 
good or bad, ceuse to continue their subseriptions, They are 
wmetimes negleeted from eaprice, or justly condemiued for 
mismanagement. They are raised without obligation, and 
maybe abandoned without cause. And to observe, that in 
this Way these children may not utterly perish, is only to say, 
that the law will give no helping hand to save them, but send 
them adrift‘on the precarious waters of common charity or 
harsh caprice, whose waves may cast them forth, or whose 
sources may be dried up. 

“Evenif the futher have the means, and spend them in de- 
bauchery, his unnatural conduct will not relieve the parish in 
the first instance. The law will see that the impotent and 
destitute children are supported, and action will lie against 
thefather to make good the advances out of any means he 
may possess. It inay be right to keep in mind, as Lord Ful- 
efton observed in the ease of Pride ev. The Heritors and 
Kirk-Session of Ceres;—* When a pauper comes for needful 
sustentation, he cannot be met with the answer that he m iv go 
apunst relations. Sustentation mustbe given inthe firstinstance. | 
by the parish, which may seek its reliet against these bound | 
waliment tie pauper.’ But really, in the present case, the | 
mgmt of relief ayainst the father can be of very little impor- | 
tance; for it is admitted that he bas nothing, and can earn 
bahog. He cannot help the children— and they cannot sup- 
pert themselves, Therefore, as was well observed by Lord 
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A descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and Physical and Poli- 
teal Geography, By the Rey, Thomas Milner, M.A, 


London : William S. Orr & Co. Parts 1. and IL. 
lt is diffeult to judge a work of this extensive character 
froma Ports 1 and 2; but they are yot up in the style 
df the “ Gallery of Nature,” a very popular book, by the 
Me author, 


The plates are most beautifully exeeuted, the letterpress 








Jeffrey in the Ceres case—‘It would be an extraordi 
thing indeed, ifa man shonld, in a civilized community, 
have aright to necessary sustentation, which isa right to live, 
and lies deeper than the right of property itself’ But we do 
not need to go beyond the statutes. The statute 14579 took 
away the right of begging—and in lieu thereof, which was a 
resource, *gaveaclear vested right to have needful relief.’ 
On these grounds, the Lord Ordinary affirms the judgment 
of the Sheriff.”’ 


There is, amongst all the reasons of complaint existing 
in this country, one great consolation in the equitable course 
of justice. The administration of the law may be slow, but 
it is pure. The administrators are fallible, but their inten- 
| tions are undoubted, and the peor, when they can get into 





_ the courts, have an equal hope of justice with the wealthiest 
in the land. 

| We have referred to the Glasgow Association for the 

assistance of the poor in such cases as we have quoted. It 

is a useful society ; but, like many other similar societies, 


hampered in its operations by the insutticiency of funds. In 
| this last case, the parish of Govan, aided by the parochial 
_stamina of Scotland, has appealed from the Lord Ordinary, 
In the management of such cases there are considerable 
| expenses incurred ; and if those Scotchmen who may 
think that little children should not be starved in their 
}country because their father happens not to be ill of fever, 


-would assist the society, by their subscriptions, in working 


} 
' 


out this case, they would be doing something towards the vin- 
| dication of that country from an indelible stain of cruelty to 
ithe helpless and unfortunate young, 


| We believe there is no doubt that if William Lindsay 


had committed crime, and been justly banished or impri- 
soned for his conduct, that the Board would not have hesi- 
That is the difference 
made in this case between an honest man and a thief; and 


tated in relieving his children. 


we think that political economy commits a great mistake 
in this instance, It sets snares for drawing men into 
crime : because a father, who was enabled to resist the 
ordinary temptations of personal want, and so on, might 
not have sufficiently strong principles to resist the know- 
ledge that his virtue was the only remaining barrier be- 
tween his starving children and their daily bread. 
Whatever may be the ultimate decision in this case, 
enough is done to shake the law, if these enormities can be 
legally maintained. And it is a most vicious law. In that 
same city Glasgow, during 1847, the number of deaths was 
over ¢ iahteen thousand, or one in twe nfy of the inhab.tants; 
and while we seek to use neither strong nor irritating 
expressions, yet we shall not be withheld from signifying 
our doubt, that the diseases which caused this frightful rate 
of mortality might have been, in many cases, traced to a 








# popular and pleasing for @ work of this description, and 


deficient Poor-law, and an obdurate * political economy.” 
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the price is amazingly low. This atlas of the heavens 
above, and of the earth and seas below, is a comprehensive 
undertaking ; and the two parts already published lead to 


high expectations of its future value. 


Finden's Tllustrated Edition of Byron's Tales and Poema. 
Part I. London: Wm.S. Orr & Co. 


Ir it be a creditable thing to circulate good poetry and fine 





engravings, at a very cheap rate, the publishers of thig 
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edition are heaping up credit to themselves ; and if it be|| while the following, though a fair enough specimen of ths 


4 profitable matter, which is more doubtful, they should be | 
enriched. ‘This edition commences with “the Giaour;” || 
and the designs are by Mr. Warren. 


author’s poetry, is an unfair example of his sentiments + fop 
he is a lover of peace, and sings his sweetest songs of peace, 
‘although that does not necessarily prevent @ man fro 
feeling a little patriotism on spots that brave and hones 


Bush Life in Australia. By H. W. Haygrath, Esq., (form- men made classic. 


London : John Murray. 





ing No. 58 of Murray’s Home and Colonial Library.) | 


THE cheapest serial of the day, taking into account qua- 
lity, is published under the title we have quoted. We 
The 


selection is varied and useful; and forms a compact and a 


have read many of the Nos, with much interest. 


comprehensive little library in itself. This narrative of Bush 
life in Austratia—to us, who have never been in Australia— 
appears {o be written with the view of telling truth of that 
far land—the deprivations, the pleasures, and the pursuits 
of its people. 

There are many persons who dream of emigrating to 
Australia. 
take rather a shepherd's life at home. 
be a charm, like 
half-manned the British navy, and persuade them to in- 
crease the stock-farmers and eopper-miners of the South, 


It may induce non-adventurous individuals to 
To others it will, 

; ae , | 
tobinson Crusoe, which is said to have 


A Treatise on Diet and Regunen, by William Henry 
Robertson, M.)). Fourth edition, London: John Chureh- 


hil. 


A PLAIN, and, apparently, a sensible Look, on subjects 
that interest, or should interest every one. We can- 
not say less for it, in truth; and our practical expe- 
rience scarcely enables us to say more, The rules laid 
dewn are, we are sure, very good rules indeed, for those who 
ean observe them ; but the world goes often between a man 
and diet, and regimen. The popularity of the work is, 
evinced by this edition, which has been published in parts, | 
and is now complete, being the fourth. | 
wha | 

The Favorite Litwary. 


London : Grant and Griflith. 


No. U. of another serial, very tastefully bound, and de-| 
signed for the use of little favourites. Mrs, 
school, by Charles and Mary Lamb, occupies the first tiny | 
volume ; and those who want a little book for little girls to | 
teach them contentment 


Leicester's 


cannot do w rong in putting them to Mrs, Leicester’s school, | 
where, with other inducements, the fee is low; and there | 
are engravings. | 
Glimpses of the Beautiful. Voy James Henderson. 

ow : | vol, | 


THE poet author is a workman in one of the potterics of 


David Chambers. 
Glasgow. We do not know any reason for the title of the} 
volume, but that is of no importance whatever. One name | 
is as good as another in such matters. The volume contains | 
more truth than poetry, and it is by no means devoid of 
the latter. 


The various poems having been written for 
local journals, were probably enough knocked together 1a- 
pidly ; but one and all evince a good heart, and a clear head 
— qualities that are not always the lot of poets. ‘The best 
poem in the volume, * A Theme for the Thouglitless,” is so, 
perhaps, from being a very close imitation —the best of 
TMaany that we have seen—of one of Hood's 
poems, 

The different pieces have been already published, and we 
are, therefore, less anxious ta take extraets from them, 


celebrated 





the best lesson they can learn, | 


Glas- || 





© And here my footsteps wandered 
In boyhood’s time of glee, 

Where the river's rolling waters 
Flow downward to the sea; 

In scenes of deathless story, 
Where the noble and the brave 

Waved high the sword of freedoin, 
And found the warrior’s grave. 

“My country! O my country! 
How dark thy fate the while, 

When the hoary tyrant deluged 
With blood thy saered soil! 

My country! O my country! 
All glorivus was the hour, 

When thy sons rushed forth to battle 
*Gainst the fell imvader’s power. 

“ Sweet songs are sung to Clutha, 
Whose floods are broad and deep ; 

And the Forth’s fair winding waters 
From the far red mountains sweep ! 

But wild and wondrous grandeur 
Remains on Carron’s banks, 

Where the mighty heroes slumber 
Who fired the martial ranks! 


“ Ah! memory’s mournful saduess 
Will brighter dreams eclipse, 

And a deed of bloody treason 
Brings curses to my lips: 

Oh, Wallace’ godlike Wallace ! 
While I thy wrongs deplore, 

The heart might thirtt for vengeance, 
As the vulture thirsts for gore. 


“( saviour of my country ! 
O friend of God and man! 
Thy sword, like the Llazing meteor, 
Was the light of freedom’s van: 
For the lion tears the hunter, 
And the fierce wolf stands at bay, 
And the furious stag gores wildly, 
When the spear is poised to slay. 
“ Tlo! raise the song of triumph, 
For deeds of valour done ; 
Ho! swell the glorious pian, 
for battles foucht and won: 
And thy gurgling streams, O Carron, 
Shall sing as their waters roam, 
With the music of thy torrents 
‘That dash the rocks with foam! 
“And here my footsteps wandered 
Tn } Or hood’s tune of glee, 
Where the noble rolling river 
Flows downward to the sea 
And here I fain would slamber-— 
The green turf on my breast, 
With its wild melodious murmurs 
To lullaby my rest.” 
This little river, more famed for its ironworks than 
scenery, might not, perhaps, seem quite so romantic 1 & 
stranger's eye; and when last we saw it, there seemed lau 


poetry in its muddy waters. But “home” is a strong Pr 


judice, and there is never after any other home like that f 


bovhood’s days; and no other river so beautiful as the “rive 
of youth.” 


By a Northmidlander. Lond: 
Willian Pickering. 


Ws can neither tell why this title is appended to these 


Passion 2 Proare és. 
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The lyric that we copy next has a sad and pleasing in- 


man need be ashamed to acknowledge them before this criti- terest around it, that hides the kernel—the originality of 
alworld. There are the prettiest gems in this thin volume | the * illustrat/ons”— if art will lend a name to poetry 


that we have met for many a long day. 


The poet—a! the illustrations of oa grief that has consumed itself, and 


veritable poet-—to be well-known, and to claim, and have | left a blank behind :— 


conceded to him a high place amongst pocts, hereafter, if al 
s—ijs a good hater—but so far as his book sayeth, of 


those things only which we should all detest. The follow- 
ing lines are strong proof on that point :— 

“T see them in their wan despair ; 

I see them pinched and pining there ; 

The children of our peopled Isle, 

Flung forth to famish, from their toil. 

While Mammon’s hoof is trampling down 

The fairest of the Field and Town; 

Oh what are al] those griefs of mine 

That I should idly mope and whine! 

Arise, my Soul; Tyrannie Wrong 

In rock-built battlements is strong; 

But busy Truth is mining there 

To toss their ramparts in the air. 

Arise! arise! The conflict comes 

With other sounds than trumps and drums, 

And Tyrants in the death-grip feel 

‘The stab of something more than steel.” 


“The wandering breeze on the branch: alif, 
And the branch was bended low ; 
But her head is bowed down lower than it 
Where the fresh breeze ne’ei shall blow. 
The violets fling 
In the opening spring 
Their purple fragrance there ; 
Bat damp and cold 
Is the wormy mould 
Beneath those flowrets fair. 
* The willow droops where the waters stray 
As they wind on their foamy track , 
And the dew it kissed in gladness away 
It weeps in sadness back. 
Oh, merry and sad 
Were the days I had 
When my youth was in its prime, 
But my mirth is crost, 
And my grief is lost, 
In the formless gulph of Time.” 





POLITICAL 


“Tur leading political topics of the month are con-| 


nected with foreign politics. They are discussed in 
former pages; and it is unnecessary to refer to them 
farther here. 
that now disturb Europe, most interesting and painful. 


There is, indeed, one feature in the wars | 


With the exception of France, they are wars of races. 
The quarrels of the Sclaves with the Germans led to the | 


bombardment of Prague. 
caused the battling at Pesth. 


Similar quarrels in Hungary | 
Both cities belong to) 


Austria, and to eastern Europe, and the importance | 


of these events is overlooked in the west. 
the war originates again in a difference of races. There 


In Italy, | 


isno political cause of fighting between the Austrians 


and the Lombards. All those political immunities thatthe 
Lombards can expect in connexion with Sardinia were 
offered to them by Austria—that is to say, by Austria 
revolutionized and reformed. 
Government of Austria was mild and paternal. There can 
be no doubt, that all who were willing not to think, or even 
hot to speak or write what theythought, could live quietly 
aid peaceably beside their vines, and under their mul- 
berry trees in Lombardy. It is a notorious fact, that 


the people were wealthier than their neighbours. They 


Were not ground down by any oppressive exactions. 


The lot fell to Austria, against its will, in 1515; and its. 
Swhsequeut arrangements are creditable rather than other- | 


wise to the Austrian Court. The authorities at Vienna 
had little of the energy in governing that belongs to 
the Northern court. ‘This war, therefore, springs from 
difference of race. The same cause that has led the 
Germans against the Danes, is binding the Sclaves 
awalust the Germans; and in our country is arming the 

peasant with cheap rifles and pike heads. Are 
men again to become children? Must we ever tarn in 
the barbarous circles of the middle ages—the circles of 
‘elavonic and Teutonie—of Saxon and Celt? Have 
ve come thus far in the world’s history for the express 
purpose of killing each other in breaking up political 
tombinations, because one set of our ancestors crossed 
om Asia into Europe some centuries before another 





Even as a despotism, the | 
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clan: And this folly, is it to be perpetrated in the 
name of liberty, so often outraged + and this recession, 
is it to be taken as an evidence of progress ? 

THE SUFFRAGE. 

The most interesting question, In many respects, he- 
fore Parliament, during the mouth, has only had one 
night’s discussion. Mr. Ifume has pledged himself to 
introduce a scheme for extending the suffrage, and Te- 
forming the representation of the people in the Com- 
mous. He has fultilled his promise, supported by a 
cousiderable proportion of the people out of doors.’ It 
was, of course, well understood that his motion wag a 
mere pilot-baloon thrown up to test the current. It 
was meant by him in all earnestness; but he knew, 
and all his friends fully believed, that the motion could 
not be successful in the present session. 





I Lis plan Was represented under the term of house- 


‘T hold suffrage, equal electoral districts, the ballot, amd 


Au equality in the electoral 
districts is essential to redeem the representation from 


shortened parliaments. 


the character of a fraud. Household suffrage is a some. 
what indefinite phrase, admitting of various interpreta- 
tions. ‘This is Mr. Hume’s detinition, in the form of a 
letter, which was more fully expounded in his speech. 


“ London, June 10, 1848, 

‘*Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 7th, ine 
quiring as to the definition of F/ousehold Suffrage and more 
Lqual kicctoval Tistricts, and am sorry that | have net had 
one moment to answer your letter till pow (10 p.m.) 

‘* The four points, as advertised, are the minimum of Re- 
formn, cOusilcred requisite by the committee of M.P.'s, on 
which we were all agreed : and we thought it better to wait 
until the people should point out whether they were 
io go further and to what extent. 

‘* Each member, on the 20th, will give his own definition ; 
but Tecan mention to you my views, at this time, if the House 
and the country will support me. 

**Lintend by /fousehold Sufirage to give a vote to 
male of full age, &e. &e., who stall have occupied a house, ee 
part of a house, rated to the poor, for twelve mouths, He 
shall then be registered as a voter, and be entitled to vote for 
twelve mouths atter the date of his regwtration. It will 
Registered Residentiary Suffrage of twelve mouths—and every 
ledger shall be entitled to claim to be rated to the poor for 
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the proportion of his occupation, and shall be entitled, in like 
manner, to be registered as an Elector for the next twelve 
months. 

‘ By that mode, clerks and all others (not vagrants) would 
be, as they ought to be, entitled, after twelve wonths’ raung 
and residence, to be an elector. 

« There is great difficulty as to more equal representative 
districts. I propose to leave the proportion of members bow 
fixed for England, Scotland, aud Ireland, as they are—the 
proportion for counties and for boroughs to remain as they 
are. But small boroughs and towns must be grouped toge- 
ther, so as toequal the number of electors that retura a meu- 
ber in the large boroughs, to which would, in some ciscs, be 
given additional members to equalise all, So Liverp ol, | | 
London, Harwich, and its group, would all have nearly the | 
samme number of electors to M.P’s. 

“The Extension of the Suffrage is the Principal Reform, 
aud all the others are details as to the best manner of exer- 
cising the Suffrage, which can be easily settled if We once get 
the suff age. 





}at a cost to this country of one millio: 
‘The West Indian interest do not, we believe. o. 





“We feel that we can only lead—it rests with the electors | 
and non-electors, by tbeir individual and combined proceed. | 
ings in every borough and county, to represent to the house || 
what they want, and we shall regulate our proceedings ac- 
cordingly. 
ad * ® * 2 * * e 


“Correct reports of the state, and extent, and nature of the, 
movement iu Yorkshire, will be acceptable to 
“ Your obedient servant, 
*JosepH Hume.” 
“Mr. Wau. Harcrove, York.” 

Therefore, this is a Poor-law rating suffrage. It in- 
eludes lodgers, who would be excluded by literal House-_ 
hold Suffrage, and that is a great improvement. 

It excludes the householders who do not pay poor! 
rates; and on the average this may be taken to mean' 
all householders who pay a less rental than four pounds | 
annually. And with them it excludes all lodgers who | 
are vot rated, or who do not apply to be rated for ” 
support of the poor. | 


The scheme, therefore, gives up all that has been said 
regarding natural rights and inalienable privileges. In 
short, it is an imperfect scheme —a compromise between 
the perfect aud the practicable—something, in that re-| 
spect, resembling those that we proposed, although 1 


may be simpler, aud, on the whole, more likely to ob- 
tain public attention, and to be adopted. || 





These are subjects that we fear, there will be time 
The Premier pointedly Op- || 
posed Mr. Hume’s plan, and was sarcastic on his de-/| 
parture from the “naturalright” basis ; but in proposing a | 
compromise, Mr. Hume did not cede a right, and was not || 
open totheremarksthrown at him from the Treasury bench. | 
The events in France have, we fear, indisposed the peo- | 
ple of this country to organic change ; and yet the de-|| 
vastation committed by banded robbers, released felons, | | 
and starving men, in another land, should not be made || 
the pretence for injuring the interests of peaceable sub- 
jects in this country. | 


enough given to discuss. 


| 
| 


EE | 
WEST INDIA COLONTES. 

The month has been wasted by the Commons in bar- 
ren discussions on the departure from the act of 1846 
—suggested by Lord John Russell ; and the similar de- 
parture from that act proposed by the committee. Lord 
John Russell declared a few weeks since that the Go-'! 
vernment would stand by the law of 1846. A few days | 
afterwards he gave up the law. | 

By that enactment, the duties on all sugars would | 
have been equalized in 1851. He now postpones the | 
eqnalization till 1854. The committee suggested a 
differential duty, to protect colonial sugars, of 10s. per 





ewt. for six years, The Guverument say, taking the 
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consumpt at 290,000 tons, that this would he a tax of 
£2,000,000 per anuum on the consumers. 

Lord J. Russell says adroitly that this forms the dis. 
tinction between the committee’s scheme and his Own, 
The statement is untrue. He proposes a eraduating 
protection, begmning with 7s., aud ending at the expiry 
of six years with 3s. Then he proposes a loan at Dee 
sent of £500,000. Next he intends to COULINUe the 
African blockade, with the view of catching slaves 
annually, 
“are 
for that fleet. And this country, necessarily USIn 
produce of slave labour, should at once resign an 


which is costly and contemptible in all its results, exeens 


the additional cruelty that it draws upon the captnred 
“ 


Lad +) 
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c 


+ 
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| and unwilling emigrauts. 


Taking these points together, we see no differenrs 
in the two schemes of any practical importance, and * 
feel little interest in the denouemcat of this tedious 
debate, which will be a Ministerial majority, 

Neither scheme is the final settlement of the ques. 
tion, which will come up again in mauy a varying shape, 
as it has come betore. 

It may be but an idle dream, but it has always 
seemed possible to raise in the British tropical posses. 
sions, by a careful immigration of families, and not of 
single men, costly at first, but cheapest in the end—s 
great people —a civilised nation of the coloured races, 
guided by British skill and capital, to strike an even 
balance with the States in the North; and to make the 
old slave islands the Ionas and the Icolmkills of Asis 
and Africa; but our legislation does not tend in that way, 


The Navigation Laws are to remain for another year 
at least. It will be impossible to pass any bill affecting 
thei during the short period of the session now to ran. 

The Health of Towns Bill is doomed, we fear, toa 
similar postponement. Unless the session commenced 


‘in November is to carry into September, it cannot pass 


the Peers in IS4s. 

The proposed measures connected with Scotland and 
Ireland will all be rejected or postponed, 

The bugbear of Chartist disturbances is past; and 


people begin to feel that they took staif in hand against 


a shadow. 

The demand for labour is bad, and does not promise 
to be immediately better, but bread is cheap, will pre 
bably be cheaper, and the harvest’ prospects are 
everywhere, so that want, the great disturber of the 
publie peace, is not likely to be felt. 

The banishment of Johu Mitchel from Ireland bas 
not greatly reduced the agitation there. ‘The formation 
of clubs is actively pursued. ‘The members are urgently 
advised to spend the money on firelocks that they should 
give for more necessary acquisitions; and there 
large amount of violent language indulged, which Go 
vernment, we hear, purpose to repress by some 
tional act. 

These events have led to the retirement of Jott 
Q’Connell for a time from political life ; and the name 
that has so long been first in Irish agitation is now fo 
be withdrawn, not, we think, with any promise of ad 
vantage to that country. 

The best aud the only peaceable news of the month 
is the ratifieation of the treaty between Mexico and (he 
United States, — 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. . 


‘THE LATE SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Baxr, 


Warn the last sheets of last month’s number were working off 
ot press, we received the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
ope of our most valued and most constant contributors, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bart., of Fountainhall and Grange, who expired after 
s lingering illness at his residence at the Grange, near Edinburgh, 
on the morning of May 29th. With his writings the readers of 
feifs Magazine are familiar, and to thein, as well as to the literary 
world in general, the disappearance of this distinguished member 
of the republic of letters will be a loss indeed. We purpose, in 
fetare numbers, giving some obituary notices of the more eminent 
persons who have died during the previous month, and we cannot 
wel] commence our melancholy record with a name more entitled 
to the principal place in it, than that of him who has so often 
eariched the pages of this Magazine with his contributions. 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder was the eldest son of Sir Andrew 
Leader, Bart., of Fountainha!l in Haddingtonshire, and was born 
in the year 174. 


fer a short time in the 79th regiment (Cameronian Highlanders. 


In early life, he entered the army, and was 


He afterwards took up his residence in Morayshire, and married | 
Miss Cumming, the only child and heiress of George Cumming, 
Esq., proprietor of the beautifully-situated property of Relugas, on 
the banks of the Findhorn. Here he resided till 1852, when he! 
removed to the Grange, in Fdinburghshire, devoting himself to 
the improvement of his property, and to the cultivation of litera- 


tere and science. He early distinguished himself by an accurate 





and admirable paper on “ The Parallel Roads of Glenroy,” which | 
he read before the Royal Society of Fdinburgh, and which may te | 
regarded as the foundation of his literary fame. 
pounded a theory to account for their formation, which still holds 


In ii, he pro- | 


its interest amid the numerous later speculations on the sare| 
carious subject. Ife also wrote a description of the famous tra- 
telled stone on the Nairnshire coast, which formed one of the first 
facts that Jed to the now fertile speculations about ice transfor- 


tions over a great part of the earth’s surface. 





Tn descriptive and imaginative literature, Sir Thomas soon ac- | 


, } we . ; 
gured a name of great distinction. Tle was one of the first con- 


tnbutors to Blari woods Magazine ; and lis premier offering to | 
that celebrated periodical, “Simon Roy, gardener at Dumphail,” 
wM Written with so much vigour and felicity of style, that it was 
mistaken for Sir Walter Scott's. Sir Thomas wrote fur several 
other Mayazines of his early days ; and for the Edinburgh Ency- 
lopedia he drew up an excellent statistical account of the Province 
dMoray. He also published two romances, the scenes of which 
vere laid in localities of Morayshire, entitled “ Lochindhu,” and 
“The Wolf of Badenoch.” ‘These are standard works in this depart- 
Seat of fiction, and, besides being very popular in this country, have 
bea translated into several of the continental languages. His 
wver of forming vivid conceptions of external nature was very 
Feat, and his glowing and most graphic descriptions leave a strong 
pression on the mind of the reader. 
2 was also vivid 
pwers, In depth and individuality, indeed, his characters are 
“Sewhat deficient. 


Walter < : 
_ Sevtt, to whose style his own approaches nearer than that 
* WY conten 


His delineation of charac- 
and acute, but it was inferior to his descriptive | 


ln this respect he eannot come near Sir 


porary novelist 
Besides these works, Sir Thomas was also the author of a gra- 
Ps aad interesting account of “ The Moray Floods, in 1829,” 
Highland Rambles, with Long Tales to shorten the way ;” “ Gil- 





pin’s Forest Scenery ;’ “ Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque ;” 
“A Tour round the Coast of Scotland,” and “the Queen's Visit 
of 1542." Two editions of his “ Moray Floods” have been pub- 
lished. ‘This work comprises a valuable amount of statistical and 
historical information, with touches of pathos and humour rarely 
equaled. Sir Thomas was an eye-wituess of this scene of devas. 
tation, and alterwards took an active part in alleviating the wide. 
spre ul distress caused by the floods. 

In 1820 Sir Thomas succeeded to the baronetey. In 1889 he 
received the appointment of Secretary to the Board of Scottish 
Manufactures, , Immediately afterwards, the Lords of the Treasary 
consolidated this Board with that of the F sheries; and Sir Thomas 
became, in addition, Secretary to the Honourable the Board of Bris 
tish White Herring Fishery, both of which offices w farther 
consolidated by the recent Act 10 and 11 Vict., ¢. 91. The duties 
of his seeretaryship he continued sedulously to discharge, till inter. 
rupted by his last illness; and in the Board of Manufactures he wae 
the means of introducing a most useful and important improvement, 
Perceiving that, in the present age of extended commerce and mae 
nafactures, the original intention of the Board had, in one respect 
been superseded, he sagzested that the best mode of employing the 
funds at their disposal, would be in the extension of schools, for the 
arts of mechanical design and for the fine arts; and, with the sance 
tion of the directors, he had soon the gratification of carrying their 
plans into complete and efficient operation. He was for some 
time Secretary to the Roval Institution for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts, an office which he relinquished about two years be® 
fore his death. He wasa Fellow of the Roval Society of Edine 
burgh, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the Counties of Moray aud 
Haddington. 

Sir Thomas's official duties involved an annual survey of the 
British coasts, in reference to the fisheries; and every year he des 


voted his attention to different parts of the coast, sometimes visit. 
ing the ports of exportation on the coast of England, but more 
generally the Scottish shores. 





Phe results of one of the most Mee 
| morable of these excursions have been given to the world in the 
}joint work of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder and Mr. Wilson, the na 


lturalist, when thes sailed round the north of Scotland in 1842, 





| Sir Thomas's books of directions for the taking and enring of here 
ring, cod, ling, tusk, Xc., have heen translated into Gaelie for the 
information of the Highlanders, and circulated both in the Gaelie 
and the English languages. 

In politics, Sir Thomas, at one period, took a very prominent 
part in the interest of the Liberal party. Tle presided at the me. 
morable demonstration in the King’s Park of Edinburgh, during 
the height of the political ferment previous to the passing of the 
teform Act. But on his official appointment in 1539, he re. 
tired altogether from p litical life. As a public speaker he was 
fluent and effective, and always very popular 

The latest literary productions of Sir Thomas were the series of 
papers descriptive of the Rivers of Scotland, in course of appearing 
in this Magazine, to which he had been a steady contributor from 
the first 

In private life Sir Thoias was highly esteemed. His manners 
and conversation were of the most fascinating kind— frank, free, 
joyous, fall of heart, and his talk seasoned with anecdotes and 
traits of character, and ancient lore. He was easy of access, and 
ever ready to countenance, assist, and commend the struggling 
man of genius, either io literature or the arts, who might have ap- 
plied to him, or been brought under his notice. 

The surviving children of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder consist of 
two sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons, Captain Dick 
Lauder, who now succeeds to the baronetcy, was fourteen years in 
the military service of the Fast lodia Company, from which he has 
lately retired. ‘Two of the daughters married the two Messrs. 
Mitchell Innes, of Ayton and Phantassie. Sir Thomas was in the 
64th year of Lis age at the time of his decease, 
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Tue Princess Sopnia.—At Kensington Palace, on the 27th Lapy Mary Montoowerte.—At London, on the 12th j 
of May, the Princess Sophia, aunt of the Queen. Her Royal High- || the Lady Mary Montgomerie, mother of the present Earl of Elin. 
ness, born November 3, 1777, was the fifth daughter, and twelfth || ton and Winton. Her ladysiiip’s death was somewhat WNeXpected, 
child of George ILL. and Queen Charlotte. For maay years, the || She had been so free from anything like severe illness on the 
Princess had lived quite retired, and, except as a member of the || of her decease, as to be about to undertake a visit to the Earl and 
royal family, her name was seldom heard, as she never took part in Countess of Eglinton, at Brighton, accompanied by her h 
any public ceremonies. Her virtues, however, caused her to be || Sir Charles Lamb, Bart. Feeling, however, slightly indi 
held in high esteem by all who knew her in the private relations she reclined gn a sofa, but became gradually worse, and ater a 
of life. Latterly her health had been in a declining state. Last || short interval expired. Her ladyship was born on the oth 
autumn she was taken so very ill that serioas appreleasions were || 1757, and consequeatiy had attained the 62d year of her age. She 
entertained of her recovery. She, however, rallied; and, up to a|| was the eldest daughter and heiress of Archibald, Lith Kari of 
recent period before her death, she was able to take airings in her | Flinton, and of Frances, danghter of Sir William Twisten, of 
garden, and sometimes even to ACCOMPANS her sister, the Duchess Rovd m Hall, Kent. Her ladyship married, on 28th M itch, |g 
of Gloucester, who was almost a daily visitor, back to her residence, || Archibald Lord Montgomerie, eldest son of Hugh, 12th Earl, br 
at Gloucester House. On the morning of her death, she became|| Whom she had two sons—on 24th January, 1811, Haugh, Lord 
Montgomerie, who died 13th July, IS17—-and on 29th September 
Lsi2, Archibald Williain Montgomerie, the present Earl of Eqn. 
of Inverness, were present with her Roval Highness at the moment || ton. Tler ladyship married, secondly, Sir Charles Montolien Lamb 
of her death. Her brother, the Duke of Cambridge, arrived a few || of Beauport, Bart., by whom she had one son, Charles lean 
minutes after she had breathed her last. The remains of her || Saville, born 7th October, 1516. The Earl of Ezlinton succeeds 
Roval Highness were interred on the 6th of June, in the cemetery || his mother in her extensive estates, chiefly in Ayrshire, Yielding s 
at Kensal Green, where the Duke of Sussex lies buried. The|} rental of about £20,000. These lands, which were left by his ma. 
corpse was deposited in the catacombs, until the royal vault is ternal grandfather, being entailed to heirs whatsoever, are situated 
completed for the reception of the eoflin. In accordance with mn the parishes of West Kilbride, Dundonald, Ailmaurs, D 
the wish of her Roval Highness, the funeral was conducted in aj] Symington, Kilwinning, Beith, Dalry, Stewarton—all in Ayrshire: 
private manner —-none of the carriages of the roval family or of the || also, in Glassford and East Kilbride parishes, Lanarkshire. ' 
nobility following in the rear, as usual on such occasions. — Prince Tomas Stree, Esg.—At Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet § 

Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince George of Cambridge, and || Loudon, on the 15th June, Thomas Steele, Esq , O'Connell's head 
the Dachess of Norfolk were the chief mourners. His Excellency || pacificator of Ireland. Mr. Steele was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Count Kilmansegge (the Hanoverian Minister) was also pre- || the late Daniel O'Connell, ever since whose death he considerd 
sent as representative of the King of Hanover. The funera! ser. | life a burden. A few weeks before his own decease, he att 

vice was performed by the Bishop of Norwich. By the death of || suicide, by jumping into the Thames, off Blackfriars’ Bridge, bat 
Princess Sophia, a pension of £16,000 per annum reverts to the || Was rescued intime. Mr. Steele was in every respect an accom. 
Treasury. The once numerous family of George ILL, amounting || plished gentleman——an ardent advocate of repeal—as pure-hearted 
to fifteen, is now veduced to three——namely, the Duke of Cumber- || a patriot as ever [reland produced, and singularly remarkable for 
land, now King of Hanover, the Duke of Cainbridge, and the|| the sincerity of his friendships. At Cambridge University, amida 
Duchess of Gloucester. host of able competitors, he carried off the highest honours plaged 

Apwrrar Sir Winniaw Hotiam, G.C.B. On the Ist June, || within hisreach; and, having obtained the degree of Master of Arts, 
Admiral of the Red, Sir William Hotham, G.C.B., aged 76. This he distinguished himself as one of the most successfal engineers who 
gallant officer was the second son of General Hotham, and grand- || brought into practical operation some of the noblest scientific disse 
son of the first Sir Beaumont Hotham. He was the nephew of || veries of the present century. His position as an energetic and che 
the celebrated Admiral of the Blue, Lord Hotham, and cousin to || Valrous agitator caused him to have many political opponents, bat 
the late Viec-admiral Henry Hotham, G.C.B, G.C.M.G., who || private enemies he had none, for the almost child-like gentleness of 
died in 1833, in command of the Mediterranean fleet. He was! | his disposition, his blandness of manners, and the evident inte. 
also cousin to the present Baron Hotham. fle entered the navy | grity of his conduct, disarmed personal hostility on the part of those 
in 1779; became a lieutenant in 1700; commander, August 1794; | with whom he stcod in antagonism. Mr. Steele, until within a few 
captain, October 1704; rear-admiral, [S125 vice-admiral, 1821; | seconds of his demise, retained fall possession of his faculties, and 
and almiral, IS37. In the New Navy List he is stated to have (| Was quite conscious of approaching death. 
been lieutenant of the Victory, and served on shore under Nelson Mwor-GENERAL Str James F. Dunpas, Bant.—aAt his seat, 
at the siege of Bastia in 1795, was eaptain of the Adamant in|} near Richmond, in the 63d year of his age, on the 16th June, 
Danean’s action of the Lith October 1797. and assisted at the de- || Major-General Sir James Fullerton Dundas, Baronet, for masy 
struction of the French frigate Prenieuse, off the Isle of France, in| | years in the service of the East India Company. He was the 
1799. Sir William was twice married, first to Anne, daughter of || cond son of the first baronet, by the daughter of Mr. William Ro 
Sir Edward Jeynes, Knight, and secondly, in 1855, to the widow | bertson of Kichmond. In 1540 he succeeded his brotner im the 
of Roger Vettiward, Fsq. Of his surviving family, one son, Jolin | family honours. The first baronet was one of the medical atte 
William, is a lieutenant in the navy i dants of his Majesty George II., and by that monarch the tithe wm 

James Wart, Esg.— At Aston Hall, Warwickshire, on the 2d) | conferred. The brother of the deceased, Captain John Barnett, 
June, James Watt, Esq., the last surviving son of the illustrious || R.N., succeeds to the title and estates, which lie in the csuntio 
improver of the steam-engine. He was born on the Sth of Feb- || of Surrey and Carmarthen. 
ruary, 1769, and was therefore in his eightieth vear. He inhe- Tue Graxp Duke or Hesse.—At Darmstadt on the Jéth 
rited a large share of the powerful intellect. of his distinguished || June, of an apoplectic attack, Lewis IT., Grand Duke of Fics. 
father, and united, to great talents and a masculine understand. | He was in the 7!st vear of his age, and succeeded his father, 
ing, the varied acquirements and literary tastes of a well-cultivated || 6, 1530. His death will produce no political effect, as he had, @ 
mind. la 1800, when his father retired from business, he and aj ithe Sth March last, appointed his son, Lewis, co-regent, and hel 
younger brother, Gregory, who died in 1504, succeeded, in associ- ee uo part since in public affairs. 
ation with the younger Mr. Boulton, and, under their direction, Lapy Fiizanetn Moncrierre.—In Chapel See 
the celebrated establishment of Soho, near Birmingham, continued | Place, London, on the 17th June, aged 79, the Lady Eli : 
to prosper, and became more extended than ever. For the last | | crieffe, from the effects of injuries she sustained by her clothes ba 
eight years of his life he had comparatively retired from active || accidentally caught fire a fortnight previously. Her 
business, and had devoted much time and attention to the improve- {| born September 6, 1769. She was the second daughter af 
ment of his extensive estates in the counties of Radnor and Brecon. | } eighth Ear! of Dalhousie, and auntof the Governor-General 
Mr. Arago, in his Life of the father, mentions, with high commenda- || She married, April 13, 1786, Sir Thomas Moncrieff, Bart., ant 
tion, the respectful veneration which the son cherished for every-|| mother of the late, and grandmother of the present, barontt. Be 
thing that reealled his memory, or was likely to perpetuate his fame. || ladyship was sister of Lord Panmure and Lady Mary Hay. 





very ill, and expired in the evening. The Duchess of Kent, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duchess 
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